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PREFACE. 



With the present number another annual voliune is bionght to 
a close — the sixth of the Nev Series. 

On looking over the liat of contribntors for the year, the Editor 
oaunot bat congratulate himself upon the support which he has 
reoeired, no less than upon the number and quality of the con- 
tributions which have appeared. For these his best thanks are due 
to the writers. While looking with Batisfaotion on the past, he is 
encouraged to look also with hope to the future, in the expectation 
of receiving no fewer favours in 188S than it has been his good 
fortune to receive in 1882. 

But one word is ringing in his ears — Progress I There is room 
for improvement, there is reason for advance, and it is believed that 
some advance may be made in a new direction which will be agreeable 
to the readers of • The Zoouraisr.' 

Commencing with the number for January, 1888, it is proposed 
to enlarge the scope of the " Occasional Notes " by substituting the 
heading "Notes and Queries," in order to enable readers who may 
not have any facts to oommonioate, to ask questions, if they are so 
minded, which will be printed with the replies, either in the same or 
a succeeding number, as the nature of the questions may permit. 

The adoption of this plan will lead to another innovation. It has 
been a special feature in ' The Zoologist,' from its very commence- 
ment, that no anonymous communications have been printed, and it 
is still the Editor's opinion that all statements of facts should be 
attested by genuine signatuiea. In this hes the value of the con- 
tributions. But in regard to " Queries" the case is different, and the 
Editor has good reason to know that niEiny persons whose only desire 
is to obtain reliable information, have a reluctance to append their 
names to questions which may perhaps appear simple to more 
experienced naturalists than themselves. 

It will therefore be competent to correspondents sending " Queries " 
to adopt, if they please, some pseudonym or initials ; but in such cases 
they should always communioate their real names and addtessea 
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privately to the Editor, who will not make the game knovn withottt 
their ooneent. It is hoped that in this vay much informatioD of 
general interest may be elicit«d dnring the year. 

The Editor would also be glad to receive for insertion, under the 
same heading, any items of news which are lively to be of interest to 
natoialistB ; snoh, for instance, as reports of anooeaafnl colleotii^ tonre 
both at home and abroad, with brief smnmary of the results; the 
building or endowment of new maseums ; the annonnoement of com- 
pleted or forthcoming works on Zoology ; the dates of projected field 
meetings of local Natural History Societies, and so forth. Such 
topics, it is believed, would be especially acceptable to country readers, 
who, from the fact of their inability to attend the conversaziones of 
the Scientific Societies in London are precluded from hearing the 
zoological news which is verbally circulated at such meetings. 

There is yet another novelty for the Kew Year. Hitherto this 
journal has dealt almost exclusively with " the zoology of the present." 
Now "the zoology of the past" has many charms, and to all reflecting 
minds the two subjects, although in a sense distinct, are intimately 
connected ; an accurate knowledge of the past helping us to a better 
understanding of the present. The "archeology of zoology," as it 
may be termed, is a subject which may well be cultivated, and the 
Editor would be glad to see, under the heading " Archieologia," the 
discussion of such items as discoveries of fossU remains ; early notices 
of British animals ; titles and editions of scarce and local Faimas, or 
overlooked works containing zoological notes of value ; discoveries of 
authorship of original statements hitherto quoted without a reference ; 
etymologies ; and folk-lore relating to animals. 

All these subjects have a value of their own, and would, if 
discussed, give a greater fulness and variety to the pages of 'Thb 
Zoologist,' which, it is believed, many would be glad to see. 

Any suggestion on this head from correspondents will be welcome, 
and shall receive full consideration. 

With regard to the projected General Index to ' The Zoolooibt,' 
its utility seems to be universally admitted, but at present the number 
of copies subscribed for does not justify its preparation. At least 200 
copies at £1 should be ordered in advance before the work can be 
commenced; and the Editor would therefore urge upon all working 
naturcJiets, for their own sake, the extreme desirability of forwarding 
to Messrs. West, Newman & Co., as soon as possible, an expression of 
their willingness to take copies. 
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rare,inSuasex,114; and telegraph- 
wires, 116; migration of at Har- 
wich, 116 ; in NottiDKhamBbire, 
notes on, 148; abaonnally coloured 
in Nottinghamshire, 150 ; uncom- 
moQ, in the OrweU, 151 ; uncom- 
mon, in the Isle of Wight, 231 

Bird-names, English, the meaning 
of, 441 

Bittern, 217, 844 

Little, South Afiieau, 1)44 
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the Bev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., 
and T. B. Jones, F.B.S., 819 



' Studies in Nidderdale,' by Joseph 

Lucas, F.G.S., F.M.S., 437 
'Vogel der Zoologischen Garten, 
die,' von Dr. A. Reichenow, 279 
' Wanderings in Africa, a Hunter's ; 
being a Narrative of Nine Years 
spent amongat the Game of the 
far interior of South Africa,' by 
Frederick Courteney SelouB, 78 
Botaums stellaris, 217, 644 
Bradypterus brachyptems, 245 
„ gracihrostris, 245 
Brambling, 188 

Breeding of Cormorants on an inland 
lake, 67 ; of the Dipper in Mid- 
dlesex, 109 ; haunts of the Gannet 
in Ireland, 110; habits of the Long- 
tailed Field Mouse, 121 ; of the 
Otter, 201; of the Short-eared 
Owl in Suffolk, 282; of the Teal 
and Redshank in Yorkshire, %Z2 ; 
haunt, inland, of Larus canus, 241 ; 
of wildfowl at Rainwortli, Notts, 
609 ; of Short-eared Owl in Cam- 
bridgeshire, 309; of Kestrel on the 
gronnd, 852 ; of Pintail in West- 
moreland, 358; of Choughs in 
domestication, 481 ; of Martins in 
Bayswater, 488 
Bubo capensis, 204 

„ maculosus, 204, 460 
Bulbul, Black-eyebrowed, 200 
„ Sombre, 209 
„ Yollow-breaated, 209 
Bullfinch. 184 
Bunting, Cape, 802 
„ Common, 188 
„ Golden-breasted, 802 
„ Reed, 188 
Rook, 802 

Snow, 835, 870, 407 
„ Yellow, 138 
Buntings' nests, eggs of Cuckoo in, 

266 
Buphaga erythrorhyncha, 255 
Bustard, Eori, 889 
Buteo jackal, 169 
Buzzard in Lincolnshire, 22 

„ Common, iu Nottingham- 
shire. 810 ; in the Lake District, 8G2 
„ Honey, in Lincolnshire, 
116; in£uckingLamshire,116; in 
Breconshire,293;atWangford,884 
„ Jackal, IbS 

Cage-bird, Merlin striking at, 810 
Call of the Long-eared Owl, 265 
Canary, Cape, 801 



CBprimnlgoH enropKOB, 186, 20S 

CaroinuB nusnu, 12 

Cat, Marten, in Norfolk, 146 

., Wild, in Assynt, 143 
Centrolophtu pompiluB in the Coins, 

76, 162 
CenbopaB natalensis, 208 
Cepphas gijlle (with fig. of biU), 414 
„ mandti(withfig.ofhi]l),414 
CeicimeiB nipioola, 170 

„ mpiooloidsB, 171 
Gerthia f&miliikris, 182 
Certhilauda rnfala, 802 
Ceryle maxima, 206 

„ mdie, 206 
Chaffinch, 183 

Chaffinch's nest, tmnsaal rite for, 810 
CharadiiuB ariaticQB, 841, 460 

„ pluvialis, 218 
Chat, Bnff-streaked, 211 

„ Galton's, 211 
Chelifer Degeerii, C. Koch, a Bpeciee 

Dew to Britain, 466 
Ghenalopei eegyptiacns, 427 
Chera progne, 298 
CbiffchafT, 49; in Oxfordshire in 

winter, 114 
Ghlorocichla flaviventriB, 209 
Ghongh, 47 

„ Alpine, in Oxfordshire, 481 
Choughs breeding in domestication, 

4S1 
ChfTSOooccyx smarsgdinens, 207 
" Churring" of the Nnthatch, 118, 149 
Giconia alba, 428 
Oinnjrria afer, 246 

amethyatinns, 247 
ehalybeens, 247 
gntturalis, 247 
olivBoeoB, 247 
verreauxii, 247 
Cirons macrama, 460 
„ p7garguB, lee 



Cietioola aberrans, 244 
„ chiniana, 244 
„ cisticola, 244 
„ cnrvirostris, 244 
„ natalensis, 248 
„ tinniens, 244 
Glangnla glauclon, 290 
Coocothranstes chloris, 184 
„ ynlgaris, 184 

Gocoystes fElaodarins, 207 
„ jaaobinns, 207 
Cod, 417 

„ Oolden, on the BanfEshire coast, 
28 ; in Cornwall, 76 



Codfish, blindness in the, 191 
CohoB striatns, -207 
Columba nnas, 187 
livia, 187 
„ paJnmbnB, 187 
„ pheeonota, 887 
Coly, Cape, 207 
CuijmibQS arctiona, 290 
„ glooiallB, 290 
„ septentrionalis, 290, 417 
Coot, 220 

„ Crested, 426 
Cormorant, nostrils of the, 68 ; in 
BreeoDahire, 291; near Yannoath, 
870, 872 

Cape, 429 
Cormorants breeding in an inland 

lake, 67 
Corvultur albicollis, 264 
Corms oorai, 46 

„ comix, 46, 298 
„ oorone, 40 
„ frugilegns, 46 
„ monedula, 47 
„ acapulatus, 254 
Corystes Cassivelaonns, 229 
Corjthomia cyanoatigma, 200 
CoBsypha cafEra, 210 
Coturnii commonia, 388 

„ vulgaris, 180 
Cotyle oinota, 250 
„ fuUgola, 260 
„ paludicola, 261 
Coarser, Burchell'a, 840 

„ Bronze- winged, 841 
„ Senegal, 841 
Crab, Floating, at Penitanae, 118 
Crake, Baillon'a, in Co. Waterford, 
118 ; in Natal, 426 
„ Com, 219 

„ Little, m Ireland, 161; in 
Norfolk, 874 

„ Spotted, 219; on the Island 
of Fetlar, Shetland, 21 
Crane, Common, 216 ; in Lincoln- 
shire, 468 
,, Crowned, 842 
„ Stanley, 842 
„ Wattled, 842 
Cranes, small birds carried by, in 

their migrations, 72, 78 
Crateropus jardinii, 209 
Creeper, Tree, 182 
Crex porzana, 219 
„ pratenais, 219 
Cricket, chirp of the, 164 
Crisp. Dr., death of, 466 
Grithagra conicollis, 801 
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Crithftgra seotops, 801 
Crossbill, 184 

Crossbills in Co. Eildare, 116 
Crow, 46 

„ Hooded, 46; abnormal eggs 
of, 69; in Breoonahire, 298; in 
Bnmmer, 872 
„ Wbite-bemed, 255 
Crows, Grey, 867 

„ Hooded, in Hampshire, 190 
Crustacea, British Stalk-eyed, notes 
and obeerratioDS on, 9, 98, 178, 
228, 256, 886 
Cryptolopha nifioapilla, 249 
Cnctcoo, 185 ; eggs of in Bimting's 
nests, 265 
„ Block and White, 207 
„ Emerald, 207 
„ Great Spotted, 207 
„ Lark-heeled, 208 
„ Red-chested, 207 
Cuoulns oanorus, 185 

„ solitoriuB, 207 
Cnrlew, 216. 424 
CorBorius burchellii, 840 
„ ohalcoptema, 841 
„ aenegalenaiB, 841 
Cygnns mnsicns, 287 
Cniaelaa apns, 186, 206 
„ cafFer, 206 
„ melba, 206 

Darwin, Charles, LL.P., F.B.S. (the 

htte), memoir of, 198 
Deer, Red. Irish, notes on, 81 
Dendropicaa fulviscapas, 208 
„ menstruuB, 208 
Desqnatnation and digestion of 8er- 



Dove, 'White-breasted Wood, 888 
Dromia vulgaris, 259 
Drymoeca affinis, 243 

„ hjpoxantha, 248 
Dryodromas fulvicapiUoa, 246 
Duck, Block, 427 

„ Eider, at Scilly, 189 ; in Spitit- 

be^en, 418 

„ Long-tailed, 416, 480 

„ Tufted, 289, 869 

„ Wild, 287 
Duoks and Divars, 876 

Eagle, Booted, 460 
Ebalia Cranchii, 188 
tuberosa, 184 
tumificata, 188 
EggB, obnormal, of Hooded Crow, 69; 
of Cuckoo in Bmiting's nests, 266 
Egret, White. 844 
Elanue csrukus, 170 
Emberizo citrineUa, 188 
miliaria. 183 
Bch(Eniclus, 188 
ErytJiocna rubecula, 48 
Estrelda astrUd, 299 
EudromisB morinelluB, 218 
Euplectes oryx, 297, 460 

„ xanthomelas, 297 
Eupodotis ceemleecenB, 340 
ludwigii, 840 
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t, 50 



Dilophus canmculatns, 256 

Dipper breeding in Middlesex, 109 ; 

nesting in North Oxfordshire, ISO 
Diver, Block -throated, 290 
„ Great Northern, 290 

„ Red-throated, 290, 334, 417 
Dogfish on the ooaets of Sligo and 

Mayo, 269 ; unusual abundance of 

on the coasts of Scotland, 364 
Dolphin, Bottle-nosed, in the Colne, 

147, 351 
Dormouse, hybernation of the. 161 
Dorse on the Banfishire coast, 28; 

in ComwoU, 76 
Dotterel, 218 
Dove, Cape Turtle, 888 

„ Hybrid, 869 

„ Senegal Turtle, 838 

„ Turtle, in Co. Sligo, 267 
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:-neaked. African, 170 
Falconry in Wales, 117, 151 
Finch, Little Barred -breoated, 299 
„ Red-collored Beed, 208 
„ Scorlet-shouldered Reed, 298 
Finches, &e., migration of, 384 
Fink, Red. 297. 460 

„ TeUow Kafir, 297 
Firecrest in Oxfordahire. 234; in 

Yorkshire, 268 
Fishes, rare, on the Comiah coaat. 

192 ; sea, food of, 286 
Flycatcher. Cape. 249 

„ European Spotted. 248 
„ Fairy, 248 
„ Layard'a. 248 
„ Bed-vented, 248 
South African, 248 
White-flanked, 248 
„ Yellow-browed, 249 
Flyeatcher'a neat, eorions site for, 809 
Food of sea flahes, 286 ; of the Her- 
ring, 266 
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Fox, Aivtio, 404 
Franeolinoa gariepemis, 886 
„ levaiQanti, 888 

Fnteronla glocialis, 416 
Fringilla oardnelis, IBS 
„ ccelebs, 188 
„ montifrinKilla, 188 
„ spinas, 138 
FrittgiUaria oapensiB, 302 

„ flttyiventrlB, 802 

„ tah&piHi, 802 

Folioa atra, 220 

„ cri£tata, 426 
PnligaU orifltBta, 289 

„ martla, 269 
Fnneohat, 48 

Godwall in Radnorshire, 431, 468 
OalliDago lequatorialia, 426 
galUnula, 215 
„ major, 216 
„ media, 215 
Oallinnla chloropos, 220 
Oallinnle, Purple, 426 
Gannet, breeding haunts of in Ire- 
land, 110 ; in Breoonshire, 291 ; 
off Blakene J, 872 
„ South-Airicaii, 429 
Qarmlue glandariuH, 47 
GeoooUptes oUvaceng, 208 
GeronticnH calvos, 424 

„ hagedaab, 428 
Oloreola melanoptera, 841 

„ pratincola, 218 
Goldeneve, 260 
Goldfinch, 188 
Gonoplax augulatna, 180 
Goosander, 290 
Goose, Bernicle, 866 

„ Brent, 2b7, 866, 412 
„ Egyptian, 427 
„ Greylag, 287 
„ Pink-footed, 875, 418 
„ Spur- winged, 426 
„ White-fronted, 866, 867 
Grackle, Bnsty, in Wales, 109 
Graoolna africanna, 429 
„ capensia, 429 
„ carbo, 291 
Grebe, Great Crestod, 290, 669, 878 
„ Little, 291, 860, 426 
„ Sclavonian, 878 
Greenfinoh, 184 
Greenshank, 214, 425 
Grosbeak, Streaky-headed, 301 
White-fronted, 256 
Grouse, albino, in Mayo, 147 



zui 

Qronse, Black, 186 

„ Bed, 188 ; variety of, 117 
Grouse disease, remarks on the, 401 
Grus oinerea, 216 

„ paradisea, 342 
Guillemot, 291 

Blaok (withfig. of biU). 414 
„ Briinuioh's, 414 

Mandt's (with fig. of bill), 

414 
Gull, Common, 292 

„ Great Blaok-baoked, onrions 

capture of, 233 

„ Glaucous, 867, 876, 410 

„ Herring, 292 

„ Iceland, in Somerset, 71 

„ Ivory, 409 

„ Lesser Black-backed, colour of 

tlie legs in, 70 

„ Little, on the Lincolnshire 

coast, 78 ; in Lincolnshire, 117 ; 

on Breydon, 878 

„ Sabine's, ocoorrence of, for the 

first time, in Notfolk, 111 
Gynmogene, Banded, 168 
Gyps kolbi. 166 

Hadadah, 428 

Halcyon albiventris, 207 

Hare, Irish, variety of the, 66; 

change of colour in the, 107 
Harelda glacialis, 416 
Harrier, Marsh, in Kerm, 267; nest- 
ing in Glamorganshire, 310 
„ Montagu's, 168 
„ Pallid, 460 
„ South-African Marsh, 168 
Hawfinch, 184, 871, 876; imiUtive 

powers of the, 189 
Hedgesparrow, 48 
Herodias garzetta, 844 
Heron, 216, 848 ; nesting at Hemp- 
stead, 870 

„ Black-necked, 348 
„ Common, 848 
„ Goliath, 843 
„ Night, 844, 871 
„ Purple, 217, 844 
„ Squaooo, 217 
Herring, food of the, 268 
Heterocorax capensia, 256 
Himndo albignlaris, 251 
„ cnonllata, 261 
„ riparia, 186 
„ rustica, 186, 251 
„ orbioa, 186 
Holibnt at Penzanoe, 285 
HoQey-gnide, White-eared, 208 
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Hoopoe, ISG, 296, 868, 872 

„ Soimitor-biUed Wood, 207 
„ South Afrioan, 207 

Hoplopterns coronatas, 841 

Hybernation of the Dormouse, 161 

Hybrid Dove, 860 

Hjphantomia oapenaia, 256 
„ oculaiins, 207 

„ apilonotus, 297 

„ velattu, 267 

Ibis Bthiopiea, 428 

Ibia, Glossy, in Linoolnshire, 22 

„ Saored, 428 
Incubation of Berpents, 64fi 
Indicator Bpsrmanni, 206 
lepidina natalensiB, 207 

Jackdaw, 47 

Jay, 47 

Jynz torquilla, 136 

Kestrel breeding on the gronnd, 862 
„ La^e African, 171 
„ South African, 170 
Eeatrels, two, laying in the same 
□est, 267 

>r, 186 
Brown-hooded, 207 
„ Great African, 206 
„ Half-coUared, 206 
„ Malachite-crested, 206 
Natal, 207 
Pied, 206 
Kite, in Cornwall, 190 
„ Black, 1G9 
„ Biack-shooldered, 170 
„ TeUow-biUed, 169 
Kittiwake, 292, 866, 409 
Knot, 214 

Lagopns bemilencurus, 407 
Lamprocohus phsnicoptems, 266 
Landrail, 219; in Dorsetshire in 

winter, 117 
LaniariuB cnbla, 268 

„ ferrugineus, 268 
„ gutturaUs, 2C8 
„ rubiginosus, 2SS 
Lanius collaris, 252 
„ oollttrio, 262 
„ excubitor, 298 
Lanner, South African, 170, 460 
Laomedontia carunculata, 842 
Lapwing, 218 
Lai^, Otey-coUared, 802 
„ Orange -throated, 886 
„ Bed-headed, 802 



I Lark, Rufous Long-billed, 802 

„ Rufous-naped, 885 

„ Shore, near London, 118; at 

and near Yarmouth, 878, 874 ; at 

Lowestoft, 480 

„ Sky, 132. 871 

„ Wood, 182 
Larks, Shore, 886 
LaruB argentatns, 292 

„ canns, inland breeding haunt 

of, 241 ; in Breoonshire, 292 

„ ghiucus, 410 

„ tridactylus, 292 
Leech found in ComwaU, 269 
Limnocorai niger, 426 
Linnet, 188 
Linota cannabina, 188 

„ flaviroBtris, 13S 

„ Unaria, 188 

„ rufescene, 183 
Lithodes maia, 260 
Loch Swen, Argyllshire, a visit to, 

261 
Lophogyps occipitaUs, 167 
Loiia curviroBtra, 184 
Lumpancker, 417 

Machetes pngnai, 426 
Mttcronyi oapensis, 885 
Magpie, 47 

Marten in Cumberland, 108 ; in 
Durham, 304 

„ Pine, in Linoolnahire, 2S0 
Martin, 186 

„ Brown- collared Sand, 2B0 

„ Brown Sand, 260 

„ Sand, 186 

„ South African Sand, 261 
Martins breeding in BayBwater, 488 

„ HouBe, 836 
Merganaer, Red- breasted, 290 
Mergulus alle, 415 
Mergus albellns, 290 



„ eerratua, 290 
Merlin striking at cage-bird, 810 
Migrants, raptorial, 876 
Migration of birds at Harwich, 116; 

of Finches, ka., 884 
Migratory waders, 877 
MilTus cegyptiacna, 169 

„ korschun, 169 
Mirafra africana, 386 
Mole, variaty of, 187, 268, 861 
Monticola eiplorata, 209 
mpestris, 209 
Moorhen, 220 
Motooilla oapensisi 887 
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MotaeiUa &am, 60 

„ snlphorea, 60 

„ yidna, 887 

„ YureUIi, SO 
MooEe, Long-tailed Field, breeding 

habits of the, 121 
MuB aylvaticue. 121 
Muecicapa grisoU, 248 
Mjimeoocichla formioiTora, 210 

Katteijack at Aldebnrgh, 466 

Nectarinia famosa, 246 

Neophron percnopteras, 167 

Nest, Marah Warbler's; near Taun- 
ton, 266; two Kestrels lavingin the 
aame, 267; Flycatcher'^s, onrions 
Bite for, 809 ; Chaffinch's, nnosnal 
Bite for, 810 ; Woodcock's, 868 

Neeting of Dipper in North Oiford- 
ehire, 150;. of the Long-tailed Tit- 
moose, 187, 288, 284 ; of the Cole 
Tit OD a window-eiU, 284 ; of Teal 
&nd Marsh Harrier in Qlamorgan- 
sbire, 810 ; of Tufted Duck and 
Pochard in Norfolk, 869; ofHeroo 
at Hempstead, 87U ; of the Wood- 
eoek, 891 

Nestiog-place, curiouB, of Conunon 
Wren, 264 ; of Great Tit, 868 

Nests, Buntings', eggs of Cuckoo in, 
26S 

Newts ID the tftdpole stags in winter, 
162 

Nightingale, 48; in South Wales, 
810 

Nightjar, 186 

„ Common Eoropeui, 206 

Niohe ardens, 298 

Note of the Nuthatch, 189 

Notes and observations on British 
Stalk-eyed Crustacea, 9, 98, 178, 
228, 268, S86 

Notes oc Irish Red Deer, 81; on 
birds in Nottinghamshire, 148 ; of 
the Nuthatch and Lesser Spotted 
Woodpecker, 280 ; from the Nor- 
thumbrian Loughs, 808; ofanatu- 
raUst on the West Coast of l^iti- 
bergen, 821, 878, 404; from Hun- 
stanton, Norfolk, 898 ; rough, in 
Bkye and Eigg, 418 

Notices of New Books (tee Books, 
Notices of New) 

Nucifraga catyocatactea, 47 

NomemuB arquatus, 216, 424 
„ phteopus, 408 

Nnmida ooro&atft, 888 

Notcraaker, 47 



Nuthatch, the "ehuzring" of tb«, 
118, 149; in Breoon^e, 188; 
note of the, 189; and Leaser 
Spotted Woodpecker, notes of the, 
280 

Nycticorax griseus, 844 

(Edicnemus oapenais, 840 

(Ena cspensis, 888 

Ornithological notes from Devon and 
Comw^,62,4B6; from Dublin, 17; 
from East Norfolk, 294 ; from Ire- 
land, 74 ; &om Jersey, 266 ; from 
Lowestoft, Suffolk, 882, 429 ; from 
Mayo and Sligo, 129 ; from Natal, 
165, 204, 248, 297,886,428,460; 
from Norfolk for 1880, 866; from 
Northamptonshire, 16, 892; from 
North Lincolnshire, 64 ; from Red- 
car, 90 ; from the Solway Pirth, 
804 ; from TorkshirB, 171 ; in 
France and Switzerland, 66 

Ortygospiza Dufresnii, 800 

polyzona, 299 

„ subflava, 800 

O^rey in Lincolnshire, 22, 116; near 
Durban, 204; near Worthing, 468 ; 
in Leicestershire, 464 

Ostrich, 889 

Otis koH, 889 

OtogTps auricnlaris, 167 

Otter, breeding of the, 201 

Otters taken in a bow-net, 891 

Ouzel, Ring, 868 ; in Northampton- 
shire, 482 

Owl, Bam, 206 

„ Eagle, Cape, 204 
„ Eagle,S.Airican,inIreland,460 
„ Oraas, South African, 206 
„ Long-eared, call of, 266 
„ Scops, Cape, 204 
„ Short-eared, breading of in Suf- 
folk, 282; breeding in Cambridge- 
shire, 809 ; in Norfolk, 871 
„ Short-eared, African, 205 
„ Spotted Eagle, 204 

' ■ " I Norfolk, 116 



Pachyprora oapenais, 248 
„ moUtor, 248 
Pagopbila ebumea, 409 
Paguridn, 886 
PaguroB Bemhardns, 867 



fasciatns, 890 
Hyndmanni, 890 
Iravis, 891 
Prideaoxii, 888 
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PftgnniB pnbescens, 890 
„ tri<!ariaatuR, 689 
„ ulidi&Qua, 890 
Put^on haliaetua, 204 
Puisoma lajardi, 248 

„ Bubcieruleaiii, 248 
Partridge, varietj of, 117 
Grey, 189 
„ EUd-legged, 189 
Pbtub ater, 50 

„ ceerulens, 50 

„ oaadalns, SO 

„ major, 49 

„ DJger, 218 
Paaaer orcuntua, 801 

„ diffnsuB. 800 

„ domeBticua, 184 

„ montauuE, 184 
Pastor, BoBe-coloured, 48; in Jersey, 

482 
Pastor roBcns, 48, 482 
Peafowl, Black-winged or Japanned, 

402 
Perching of Snipe, 267, 852, 892 
Perdii cinerea, 189 

„ rofa, 189 
Peregrine in Northamptonflhire, 117 
PeregrineB of Salisborj Cathedral, 18 
Pemia apivorua, 29B 
Petrel,Furk-tailed,21; in Co. Antrim, 

114; near Bingwood, 115 

„ Fuhnar, 411 

„ Leach's, in Oifordehire, 78 

„ Storm, habits of in captivity, 

20; in Breconshire, 292; near 

Norwich, 874 
PetrocheUdou spilodera, 249 
Pbalarope, Qrey, 298, 878 

„ Bed-necked, on the Lin- 

oolnahire coast, 78 
Phalaropus fulicariua, 298 

„ byperboreUB, 78 

Phasianus oolohicns, 187 
Pheasant, 187 
PliilomeU luscioia, 48 
Phoca barbata, 405 

„ hispida, 405 
Phycia blennoides off the Manx coaat, 

858 
Phylloaoopns hypolais, 49 

sibilatriz, 49, 298 
„ trochiloB, 49, 248 

Pica oandata, 47 
Picns nugor, 185 

„ viridis, 186 
Pigeon, Wood, 187 
Pildiard, digeative organs of the, 24 



Pilnmnns hirtellns, 9 
Pinnotheres pieum, 17B 

„ vetemm, 179 

Pintail, 268 ; breeding in Weatmore- 

land, 868 
Pipit, Cape, 885 

„ Meadow, 60 

„ Bed-eared, 886 

',', Teudw-breasted, 886 
Pirimela denticnlata, II 
Planes Linneana, 181 
Platalea tenuiroatris, 845 
Plectrophanea nivaliB, 407 
PleotropteruB gambensia, 426 
Plotue LevaiUanti, 429 
Plover, Golden, 218 

„ Kentish, on the LinoolDshire 
coast, 74 ; in Sussex, 805 ; in Suf- 
folk, 884 

„ Norfolk, in confinement, 284 ; 
at Thetford, 870 
„ Spur-winged, 841 
„ Three-baoded Sand, 841 
„ White-fronted Sand, 841 
Pochard, curious capture of a, 74; 
in Sreoonshire, 289; nesting in 
Norfolk, 869; at Martham, 871 
Podioeps cristatns, 290 

„ minor, 291, 426 
Poecilonetta erythrorhyncha, 427 
PogonoihynchuB torquatoa, 208 
Polecat in Leicestershire, 280 
PolioBpiza gularia, 801 
FolybiuB UenElowii, 98 
Polyboroides typicus, 168 
Porphyrio smaragnotuG, 426 
Portunmus latipea, 14 
Portonns arouatus, 106 

carcinoides, 106 
oomigatmi, 108 
depuratoi, 101 
holsatns, 102 
longipes, 104 
marmoreuB, 101 
puber, 100 
pnsillus, 104 
tnberculatos, 107 
Porzana bailioni, 426 
Pratincola torqnata, 212 
Pratincole, Black-winged, 841 

Collared, 218 
Prooellaria gladalis, 411 
„ macroptera, 426 
„ pelagicB, 292 
Ptarmigan, 407 
Puffin, Northern, 416 
Puf&nns anglorum. 292 
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Pofflnns m^or, 464 
PycnonotnH laTardi, 209 
I^rrhooorai graculna, 47 
pjrrbalft vaigaxia, 184 



„ JBnttoQ, 880 

„ Common, 889 

Qnerqnedola crecca, ^9 

hottentotta, 427 

Bftil, Water, 216 

BoUns aquati<ias,^218 

Buua«7 laUnd, Pembtokeahire, a 

viBit to, 268 
Bangifer tarandns, 406 
Bat, Black, in the Channel Islands, 67 
Baven, 46 

„ Wliite-ooUarea, 254 
BecnrviroBtra avocetta, 425 
Bedpoll, LeBser, 18S 
„ Mealy, 188 
Bedahank, breeding in Yorkshire, 

282; in Natal, 426 
„ Common, 214 
Bedstart, 48 

Bedwing, a melanism of tlie, 161 
Begolns oristatos, 49 

„ iniioapilliis, 49 
Begnlns, Fire-orested, in Jersey, 488 
Beiodeet, 406 

Batnhardt, Prof., death of, 466 
Bhinolophus hippodideros in Tork- 

shire, 186 
Bbinopomastes ojanomelas, 207 
Bhjnobiea eapensis, 426 
Biasa tridaotyla, 409 
Robin, 48 
Book, 46 

„ African, 266 
Ba£F,426 
Batidlla pbteoiouta, 48 

SaUoana phzagmitie, 48 

„ strepera, 46 
Salmon — do uey spawn in Uie sea ? 
168 ; the Severn, whence it comes 
and where it goes, 221 
Sanderhng, 888, 480 
Sandpiper, Common, 214, 869, 426 
Cnrlew, in Cornwall, 266 ; 
in Natal, 426 

Purple, 884, 409 
Wood, 426 
Saiicola bifasdata, 211 
„ gattoni, 211 
„ montioola, 211 
„ (enanthe, 48 



Saxicola pileata, 211 
,, mbetra, 46 
„ rubicola, 48 

Scaop, 289 

Scolopax rustioola, 214 

Scops oapenaiB, 204 

Scopns mnbretta, 844 

Seal, Great, 405 
„ Grey, off the Norfolk coast, 187 
„ Ringed, 405 

Secretary Bird, 167 

Seed-ealer, Sunderall's, 801 

Serpentarins seoretarJUB, 167 

Serpents, the desqnamatjon and di- 
gestion of, hom a new point o 
view, 60 ; inenbation of, 845 

Shag, 878 

Shsjk, Spinoos, in Penzance, 22 ; on 
the coast of I)ublia, 484 
„ Thresher, off the coast of 
Devon, 484 

Shearwater, Great, in Lincolnshire, 
464 



in Somerset, 488 
Sheldrake, 287, 872 
Shoveller, 286 

Cape, 426 
Shrike, Baokbakiri, 268 
„ Fiscal, 262 

„ Great Grey, in Somerwt, 71 ; 
at Durham, 115 ; in BieoonHhire, 
148, 298; in Devon, 148; near 
Bamsley, 148: in Norfolk, 878, 
874, 876 

„ Greater Pnff-backed, 268 
„ Lesser Poff-backed, 268 
„ Long-billed Bush, 268 
„ Pallae's Grey, in Wales, 109 
„ Bed-backed, 262 
„ Buddy-breaated Bush, 258 
Siskin, 188, 868, 429 
Sitta ctesia, 162 
Bkate, 417 

Skua, Buffon'e, m Co. Waterford, 22 ; 
in the Channel Islands, 168 
„ Common, 429 
„ Pomatorhine, 878 ; in Snssei, 
468 

„ Bichardson's, 410 
Smew, 290 

Snake poison as a pepsine, 118 
Snake, Smooth, in Snrrey, 488; at 

Bournemouth, 484 
Snakes venomons and uon-veno- 
moos, 140 ; treatment of in oi^ 
tivity, 446 
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Bnipfl, Common, 316, 874 ; variety 
of, U9 

„ Oraat, aifi 

„ JMk,21S; inJane,671;eul; 
arriTBl of, 48S 
„ perchiDg, 267, 862, 892 
„ B«d-brearted, in North-East 
IdncoluBhire, 892 
„ Solitary, 884, 878 
„ South African Fainted, 42S 
SooiKTUB, SctBHTiPic : — 
Entomological, 81, 77, 200, 275 
Linnean, 26, 76, 119, 196, 236, 

370, 466 
Zoological, 28, 76, 120, 164, ISft, 
288, 274, 811, 467 
Bomateria mollissima, 418 
Spurow, Cape, 801 
' „ Honge, 184 
„ Bonthem Grey-beadod, 800 
„ Tree, 184 
SparrowbKwk, 868 

„ Afrioan, 169 

Spatola oapenais, 42B 
8phe[){B»ctis natalensis, 244 
Spoonbill, 870, 872, 878, 876 
Spreo bicolot, 266 
Star-fiBhes, rare, on the ooost of 

Aberdeen, 24 
Starling, 47, 871 

,, Brown & White Gloesy , 266 
„ Cape Glossy, 266 
„ Bed-shouldered GloBsy, 266 
„ Wattled, 266 
StenoBtira acita, 248 
Steroorarius orepidatua, 410 
Bteroa bergii, 428 
„ flnviatiUs, 292 
„ maomra, 409, 426 
Stint, LitUe, 426 
Stoats, white, 186 
Stoneohat, 48 

„ South African, 212 
Stork, White, 428 
Strepsilaa inteiprea, 408 
Strix capensiB, 206 
„ flaounea, 206 
Stntthio cunelus, 889 
Stnmos vulgaris, 47 
Bulabi 
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Snn-bird, Amethyst, 247 

„ Greater Donble-ooUared, 246 

„ Leaser Double- oollared, 247 

„ Uolachite, 246 

„ Mouae-coloured, 247 

„ Natal Collared, 247 

„ Searlet-oheated, 247 



Sun-bird, South-African Olive, 347 
Swallow, 186 

„ Chimney, 261 

„ Prince Alfred'a, 249 

„ Bonsseline, 261 

White, 872 
„ White-throated, 261 
Swan, Bewick's, 867 
„ WUd, 287, 429 
Swift, 166, 884 

„ Common, 206 
„ White-bellied, 206 
„ White-romped, African, 206 
Bwordfish, large, off Plymouth, 484 
Sylvia atricapilla, 49 
„ oinerea, 49 
„ hortensis, 49 
„ aylviell*, 49 
Sylvietta rafeaoena, 246 

Tadoma vulpauaer, 287 
Teal breeding in Yorkshire, 282 ; in 
Breconshire, 289 ; nesting in Qla- 
morganahire, 810 
„ Hottentot, 427 
„ Rfld-bilied, 427 
„ Yellow-biUed, 437 
Telephonus longirostria, 268 
Temnopleuridee, morphology of, 26 
Tephrocorya cinerea, 802 
Tero, Arctic, 872, 409 
„ Black, in LinooluBhire, 117 
„ Common, 292 
„ Roaeate, 871 
„ Sandwich, 872 
„ White-winged Black, at BoiUy, 
286 
Tema, 866 

Terpsiphone perspiciUata, 246 
Tetrao scotions, 188 

„ tetrii, 188 
Th^aBBomia leuoonota, 428 
Thia polita, 228 
Thick-knee, Cape, 340 
Thruah, Cape Chat, 210 
„ Gape Book, 209 
„ Jardine's Babbling, 209 
„ Matal, 209 
„ Olivaceoua, 209 

Sentinel Bock, 209 
„ White'a, in Yorkshire, 74 
Titmouae, Blue, 50 

„ Cole, 60; nesting on a 
window-sill, 384 

„ Great, 49 ; curious nesting- 
plaoe of, 868 

„ Long-tailed, 60; neatiiig 
of, 187, 288, 284 
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Titmonse, Southern Blaok-ond- 

white, 248 
Torpedo on the Yorkuhire coast, 

1S8 
lotamus oalidriB, 214, 426 

„ coneBcena, 426 

., glareoU, 425 
glottis, 214 

„ solitaritifi at Soilly, 482 
Triohechns rosmaras, 406 
Tringa CEUintns, 214 

), Enaritioia, 409 

,, minata, 426 

„ anbarqnata, 42S 
TringoJdeB hypcleucos, 214 
Troglodytes paimlnB, 49 
Turdiu gattfttuH, 209 

„ olivacQua, 209 
Turkey, "WUd," 424 
Toroix lepnrana, 889 
Tmnstone, 408 
Tnrtur fturitus, 187 

„ CftiHoolos, 888 

„ senegaleoaia, 888 
Twite, 188 
Tympuustru tympanistria, 886 

Umbretta, Tnfted, 844 
Cpnpa afrioana, 207 

„ epopa, 185, 298 
Uregintbufi ph<Bniootis, 800 
Uria bmenniehi, 414 

„ troile, 291 
Drobraohia axillaris, 298 
UrsDB maritimns, 400 

Tanellns cmtatns, 218 

Variety of the Iriah Hare, 66 ; of the 
Bed Oronse, 117 ; of the Partridge, 
117; of Qrotue, 147; of the Com- 
mon Snipe, 149 ; of the Bedwing, 
IGl; of Mole, 167, 268, 861; of the 
Wheatear, 852; of the Swallow, 
872 

Vespertilio mystacinTiB, 147 

Vidua principaUs, 297, 460 

Visit to Bamaey Island, Pembroke- 
shire, 268 ; to Looh Swen, A»yU- 
shire, 281 

Vnlpes la^pos, 404 

Vnltore, Eared, 107 



Waders, migratoi^, 877 
Wagtail, AMoau Pied, 887 
„ Cape, 887 



Wagtail, Oiey, 60 

„ Pied, 60, 430 

„ Yellow, 60 
WahuB, 406 
Warbler, Bar-tfaioated, 246 

„ Brows Fantail, 244 

„ Common Fantail, 244 

„ European Willow, 246 

„ Garden, 49 

„ Great Beed, 246 

„ Larger Grey-baoked Fan- 
tail, 244 



„ Natal Fantail, 248 
„ Pointed-tailed Orase, 244 
„ Beed, 48 1 in S. Wales, 819 
„ Saf&on-breasted Grass, 248 

Sedge, 48 
„ Short-tailed Bnsh, 246 
„ Smith's Fantail, 244 
„ South African Beed, 246 
„ Stripe-throated Beed, 246 
„ Tawuy-flanked Grass, 248 
„ Tawny-headed Bnsh, 246 
„ White-breasted Beed, 246 
WaxbiU, Blue-bieasted, 800 
„ Common, 299 
„ Dnfresne'a, 800 
„ Sangnineona, 800 
Waxwing near Birmingham, 117; 

near IJanwrtyd, 182 
Weaver-bird, Black-fronted, 267 
„ Cape, 266 

Smith's, 297 
„ Spotted-baokad, 297 

Whale, White, 406 
Whales, 406 

Wheatear, 48, 480 ; variety of, 862 
Capped, 211 
„ Monutain, 211 
„ Southern Ant-eating, 210 
Whimbre), 408 
White-eye, Cape, 247 
Whitethroat, 49 

„ Lesser, 49 

Whooper, 868 
Widow-bird, Dominican, 207, 460 

„ Long-tailed, 208 

WigeoB, 288 

" Wigeon," the etymology of, 110 
Wildfowl breeding at Bainworth, 

Notto, 809 
" Wild Turkey," 424 
Woodcock, 214; habits of the, as 
observed in Ireland, 807 ; nest of, 
866; nesting of, 891 
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Woodcock's mode of o^rymf its 

yotmg, 8M 
Woodpecker, Cardinal, 206 

Qreat Spotted, 18fi,S66 
„ Oroond, 208 

„ Hair;, supposed occnr- 

renoe of in Oxfordshire, 69 

„ Legset Spotted, 166, 

868; and Nuthatch, notes of, 280 
„ Bed-vented, 208 

Wren, Common, 49; curious ueeting- 
pl&ae of, 264 
„ Fire-orested, 49 
„ Oolden-orested, 49 



Wren, Wood, 49, 898 

„ WiDow, 49 
Wryneck, 1S6 

Bed-breasted, 806 



Zooiogioal Boienoe, grants in aid o^ 

894 
Zoology of the vorage of * The Eiia,' 

861 
Zosterops oapetisis, 247 
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TpE PAST AXD PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF SOME OF 

THE RARER ANIMALS OF SCOTLAND. 

By J. A. Habvib Bbown, F.RS.E., F.Z.S. 

rV. Thb Babgeb. 

Althoxjqh Btill a common British qaadraped, the Badger is 

not nearly bo numeronB or bo widely diBtribnted as formerly. 

Proofs of itB former abondance are forthcoming from abuost erery 

county of Scotland ; topography teema mth places called after 

the " Brock." The following are only a few instancea from many 

aelected to illustrate ita former diBtribution ; — AU-nam-iroc, in 

fioBshire; Cwm-broc, AyiBhire; Eae-Tiam-broe ("the Badger's 

Waterfall "), InvemesBhire ; Stratk-broc, LinlithgowBhire ; Monia- 

hroc, Stirlingshire; Mona-broc, Eenfrewsbire (the two latter 

meaning Badger's Hill) ; Craig-nam-broc, Argyleshire. 

In nearly all of these counties many more instances might 
be given of the use of the name in topography ; and in England 
also are many, as Brockley Hill in Middlesex, Brockhorst in 
Shropshire, and Brockworth in Gloucestershire. Many of these 
locaUties are still known as the haunts of Badgers at the present 
day, and have, in most cases, been frequented by Badgers from 
an extremely early date. They are also still far from uncommon 
in England, and recent reports have been received of their occur- 
rence within a few miles of London. Thus, at Dolhs Hill Farm 
Willesden, as I am informed by Sir Dudley Marjoribanks (now 
Lord Tweedmouth), a Badger was dug out about five years 
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ago (aay 1876), and many other notices might be gleaned from 
'The Field,' 'The Zoologiet,' and other periodicals. But the 
diatribation of the Badger in Scotland is far from being general, 
many large tracts being unfrequented, and others well stocked. 
Protection has a good deal to do with this in certain localities, and 
persecution in others, apart from the amenity of the situations. 

Owing to the trade in live Badgers, and the escape of 
individuals from confinement, Bome of the records may not be 
considered so reliable for the purpose of comparing the past and 
present distribotioo, as if they all related to truly wild animals ; 
but it would be next to impossible to separate these two classes 
of records, and I have not attempted to do so in the present 
article. Proof of its former abundance also may be gathered 
from the fact that of old there was no specific name in Gaelic 
for a fox-hunter, but such a man was invariably known as a 
" Brocair," t. e., the Badger-man, or Badger-killer. 

It is curious to find that no mention is made of the Badger, 
or Brock, in the ' Boke of St. Albans,' one of the oldest books in 
the English language,* nor do we find any notice of it in Maddox's 
'History of the Exchequer,' or in Burke's ' Heraldic Illustrations '; 
but later, in heraldry, we find it in common use. Thus, in ' The 
List of the Baronetage,' the crest of the Brokes, uid also of the 
Brookes of Golbroke, was a Badger. 

One of my correspondents remark, no doubt correctly, that 
1642 was a aad year for the poor Badgers, owing to the revival 
of the Highland dress after the Queen's visit to Scotland. 

The Badger occurs, or occurred, all over the mainland of 
Scotland, but does not appear to be indigenous to any of the 
islands, specimens which were caught in Jura about twenty- 
five years ago by Mr. Cox, gamekeeper at Culzean, Ayrshire, 
having m all probability been introduced. Badgers have also 
been introduced to the island of Ailsa Craig. Five were obtained 
from Feebleshire about six years ago, and were put upon the 
Craig by Mr. Cox, and the introduction has been successful, as 
young ones have been seen there since. 

From the following notes, collected from various parts of 
Scotland, some idea may be formed of their past and present 

« In 'The Boke of St. Albans' the Badger is referred to (f. iiij rev.) u 
"the Graye," a name by which it is ireqaentl; mentioned in mediieTal 
Honaehold Booka.— En. 
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diatribation, though the said notes do not profess to e&hatist the 
eabjeot. Gommenoing in the North of Scotland, and travelling 
sonthwardB, the compariBon between the notes under each county 
Till, I belieTe, be made easiest ; — 

Caithness. — From this county I have no retoms, as I have 
hitherto failed to obtain a regular correspondent in it. 

Sutherland. — This county appears eminently suited to the 
habits and reqoirements of the species, especially in the more 
moontainouB districts of the north and west, and of the east. 
They are preserved in the Duie of Sutherland's awn Forest of 
Dnnrobiu, and they breed there every year. A male, caught in a 
trap in Balblair Wood in October, 1866, was at once liberated, 
but a sow, caught in a trap in 1870, was not so fortunate, but 
died before it could be released. Elsewhere, in the east of the 
county, they cannot be said to be plentiful. Mr. T. E. Buckley, 
indeed, who lived there for many years, and is intimately 
acquainted with the district, writes me that he never beard of the 
Badger in the district until 1879, when one was killed at Dun- 
robin : "but," he adds, "they used to be present on this ground, 
as there is a bam on Gordon Bush called AU-nam-broc. In the 
Beay coontry it stUl exists in small numbers. Two were trapped 
about 1876 or 1876 on the march of the Beay forest, in a fox-trap 
baited with a hare.* 

Iiog$hire. — In many parts of this county, where it was, not 
many years ago, abundant, it is now nearly or quite extinct. In 
the parish of Gairloch it is considered quite extinct by Mr. 
Osgood H. Mackenzie, who is intimately acquainted with the 
fiiuna of Mb district. He records the last kUled twenty years ago 
(say 1660) at Inverewe. In May, 1879, distinct evidence of the 
preaenee of a Badger was seen by the forester in Fannich Forest, 
it having passed the winter in a den there. In the preceding 
spring a Badger was trapped in the neighbouring Forest of 

* I maj mention here that I have a great many returua of vermin killed 
in tbia county for mauj yeaw back, from which I could cull many fiicts of 
the past and present distribution of this apeciea ; but I prefer to retain these 
notes for the present, or at least only occasionally to refer to them, as I think 
that the material wiU aeoumulate soffitiently to make a fuller paper npou 
" Past and Present Distributioii of so-called Vermin," and will be more 
intereating in this form. 
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Braemore, a few miles from where the abore evidence was seen. 
These are the only ones heard of or seen in the diBtriot for a very 
long time. In tbo east of the county it appears to be equally 
rare, as it is now more than twenty years since the last one was 
killed on Balnagown by a keeper of the name of Scott. A little 
farther inland, in Strath Conan, it is reported as having been 
very common before game was preserved, bat does not appear 
to have been common for the past twenty years (or say since 
1860). The last killed was aboat eight years ago (say 1672). 
At Stray, also in the east of the county, it is reported as 
being almost extinct, and this estermination has taken place 
since 1674, between which date and the present eight have been 
trapped. 

Invemeaghire. — In this county it BtUl holds its own fairly well, 
though not BO abundant as formerly. In some places, where 
once common, it has become quite rare. The last Badger seen 
on Guisachan, in the east of the county, was trapped at Cogie, 
four miles from Qaisachan House, in the winter of 1865, and 
none have since been seen or tracked in the snow, as I am 
informed by Lord Tweedmouth. Its former residence there is 
Bbown in the name of a waterfall close to Guisachan, called to this 
day Easaan-nam-broe. A little more inland, in Gten Urquhart and 
Glen Morrison, it still exists, though not very plentifully. " At 
the present moment," writes my informant, "there are two 
Badgers within two miles of where I write." This was in March, 
1880. It is reported also as not yet extinct in the Glenmore 
district, south of the Spey. Further west, and north of the 
Caledonian Canal, it is still abundant about Fort Augustus. In 
Badenoch Badgers are counted rare, but are still present in 
Ardverikie or Ben Aulder Deer-forest. Two were got in 1880 
also at Corrie, Invereshie, on the property of Sir George Mae- 
pherson Grant, Bart. Four were killed within three miles of 
Loch Errochd Lodge in 1878, and an informant tcld a corre- 
spondent of mine that two years ago he counted no less than 
thirteen Badgers sunning themselves in a choice spot not far 
from Ardverikie Lodge. They are carefully preserved here — as 
indeed are all the native wild animals — by the proprietor, Sir 
John Bamsden, Bart. 

Nairn, Elgiv. — A very marked cause of their decrease here is 
stated by the Brothers Stenart, in their 'Lays of the Deer 
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Forest,' where it is stated that man; were killed at Tama way in the 
violent floods of 1827 (' Lays of the Deer Forest,' vol. ii., p. 268), 
BO gTaphioall; described by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder (' Account of 
the Moray Floods).* It is now scarce, and indeed has been for a 
good many years- They still exist in Damaway Woods, and 
seventeen years ago, at Dairy, they were numerous, and Mr. 
Grant, keeper there at that time, kept a lot of rough-haired 
terriers on purpose to bunt them. The last killed at Dairy was 
about four years ago (say 1876). In the Keith diatrict the last 
killed was a sow, along with four young, which were trapped upon 
Keith Lodge shooting about thirteen years ago (say 1868). 
Speaking of Badgers at Dairy, Mr. Grant tells me of one Badger 
which became so tame that it followed one about like a dog, and 
use to go out with the shooting party regularly, and keep close 
at their heels tike a terrier. It would not, howeTer, take the 
water, and, when they crossed a certain bum, it used to run along 
the bank imtil it came to a foot-bridge, when it would cross and 
follow on their track like a dog. Captain Dunbar Brander 
reoollects the Badger as very abundant in Elgin forty years 
ago. He has a distinct remembrance of no leBS than five 
earths within a radiug of three miles of his house. These 
earths now are occupied only by rabbits, and the last Badger 
occurred there in 1864 or 1856, when in company of the late 
Mr. Charles St. John, author of ' The Highland Sports,' &c., he 
saw one dug out. 

Aberdeemkire. — In the Don Valley the only Badgers in the 
district at present are strictly preserved by the proprietor. The 
locality is pretty far up the river, but it is not necessary to 
name it. In the Dee Valley they are not quite so scarce, but 
they are tax from numerous. In Glen Tanar, Dee Valley, ten 
Badgers have been trapped or otherwise obtained between 1870 
and 1880. It is reported as not yet quite extinct in the north- 
east of Aberdeenshire, being still found on one or two properties. 
On most of the lower reaches of the Dee it is probably verging 
on extinction, if not indeed already extinct. Long ago they were 
present at Crathes. Until six years ago, however (say 1874), 
Badgers were to be seen, and some were frequently killed in the 
woods of Hazelhead, about three miles west of Aberdeen. The 
last seen there, of which Mr. George Sim has any knowledge, 
were a male and female which had taken refuge in a waterlade. 



and had been drowned when the water was let down npon them. 
At Park Hill, where they had a stronghold, they were killed oat 
about ten years ago (say 1870). Park Hill ie about six or aeven 
miles north-west of Aberdeen. Mr. Sim says be is not aware 
now of any places in the county which can be said with certainty 
to hold Badgers, excepting one property, which he mentiona by 
name. At this place they were extirpated about forty years ago, 
but have lately reappeared, and they are now carefnlly preserved, 
and looked upon as harmlesB by the proprieter. In the extreme 
north-east of the coonty, the Rev. W. Gregorgot one twenty-four 
years ago (say 1866), and reports it as being now very rare in the 
district ; it is indeed, I think, probably extinct. A few still, in 
1880, exist about Braemar, however, and their tracks were 
8660 in 1880 — 81 on the snow near Old Mar Lodge, and I 
have record of one killed in 1866 on the braes of Mar, but none 
since then. 

ArgyUaHre. — In 8unart there are still a good many Badgers, 
but few fortunately are killed, as they go deep into cams of 
stones. One was killed on the top of Ben Resipol by terriers 
when banting for foxes in April, 1876, and the keeper trapped 
another in May of the same year on the " roogh side of 31en- 
toirc " in a trap set for Hooded Grows. It ia somewhat curiona 
that tbey seem to be quite unknown in the adjoining promontory 
of Ardnamorchan, west of Salen, which marches with gunart. 
Mr. J. J. Dalgleisb, who has known the place since 1666, has 
never known of Badgers there, nor have any been seen by the 
keeper since he came there in 1862. The tangled woods and 
rocky and almost unapproachable places overlooking Loch 
Bunart, however, might possibly harbour a few of these animals 
for a long time without much chance of their detection, especially 
of late years, since the woods have got up. The Bev. A. Stewart, 
of Ballacbalisb, seems to consider the Badger much rarer in 
Strontian Locbeil and Lochaber. He can only instance very few 
having been killed during the last twenty years. Twenty years 
ago (say 1861) he saw a living female with two cubs, which had 
been captured previously about ten miles north of FortwiUiam. 
About twelve years ago (say 1870) be saw a very fine and savage 
old male in the possession of a shepherd at Strontian. It was 
afterwards sent south to a friend in Dmnfriessbire. About five 
years ago (say 1877) a female was killed in Glen Etive. There ia 
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aleo— or was — a stnfFed specimen in Baiaohnlish House. It was 
killed, Mr. Stewart v&a told, in Glen-a-Cbaolis, aboat a mile and 
a half inland from the present hotel. I have few retoms of con- 
sequence from other parts of Argyleshire, but they are still 
found in many parts of the county, and I know of one loaality, 
not far from the Pass of Brander, where they have existed 
almost from time immemorial, and are atill to be found every 
season. I shall be glad to receive further statistics from this 
county. 

Kincardine. — Fifteen years ago at Benbolm Castle, the keeper 
at that time there, killed ten Badgers the first season. After 
that be received instructions not to kill any more. Tbey are 
reported as plentiful in the county up to 1647, when a litter was 
destroyed ; and in 1866 one was shot, but was supposed to be a 
wanderer. 

Forfarshire. — From this county I have scarcely any returns, 
and would he glad to receive some. At Gray House one was 
caught in 1849, as I am informed by Gapt. H. W. Feilden. 

Fifeshire. — Along the sea-coast, in the east of Fife, it was at 
one time abundant, but is much rarer now, as well as in the 
interior. They lingered in Kinglassie Wood until 1848, when 
two were trapped at Camber House. Kinglassie Wood has since 
been cut down, however, and, as far as I can learn, none have 
been seen there since. It was cut down in 184S — 1849 {vide 
' The Squirrel in Great Britain,' p. 140). A year or two ago one 
was caught on Bunarty Hill, which lies up towards the Cleish 
Hills, and is well wooded on the southern slope. It is forty-two 
years (say 1836) since a Badger was killed in the district around 
Largo, as far as my informant, Mr. Charles Harvie, can learn. 
The sea-cUffs east of St. Andrew's were their breeding haunts 
fifty years ago, and it used to be the practice to " draw the 
Badger " in a hole on St. Andrew's Links. Of later years they 
have been known to occur in the west of the county, but their 
occurrence in the east is doubtful. At Markiucb, however, one 
was obtained on the 14tb of February, 1860 ; but it is many 
years since any were seen here before. — ('Scotsman,' 10th 
February, 1880.) 

Kinroaehire. — In this small county I have no record of any 
specimens obtained of late years, but should be glad of data, if 
any snch are forthcoming. 
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PerUukire. — ThiB ooonty siill holds a prominent place in 
Scotland, notwithstanding tiie extent to which game-preBerring 
Ib carried, as sheltering many of our rarer and most interesting 
animals, and the information obtainable ie considerable as regards 
the Badger, amongst others. In the north of the county the; 
were very abundant about 1842, and for a few years afterwards 
along Loch Erroch.side, and also in Bannoch, but they are rare 
or almost extinct there now— some correspondents say " extinct." 
In the Upper Tay district and Breadalbane, however, they are 
stiU not uncommon, having been seen at Eillieohassie and on 
the Gluny Bocks as late as 1880, and one having been killed in 
1874. It is believed that they are still common in this locality, 
which is well adapted to their habits. In Bemony and Breadal- 
bane, further west, however, they appear to be scarce, and in one 
part of the district Mr. Dewar claims to have killed the last one 
seen, in 1844, a little west from Einmore on the south side of 
Loch Tay ; but on Momish Hill, and above Finlarig, Mr. Dewu 
killed eight during the last ten years. In 1871 he got the 
mother and two cube. At Ghesthill, Glenlyon, two were killed 
during seven years smce 1872, and they are not yet extinct there; 
while, about Glenhoehy and Elllin, four were killed in 1879. At 
Glen Queich, south of Loch Tay, near Easter Shian, it is 
probably extinct, and the last killed was about 1860, on the 
borders of Amulree and Easter Shian Moors. In the east of the 
county, between 1670 and 1880, five were obtained, but Mr. 
Paterson, of Dalnaglar, thmks they must have come long dis- 
tances, and were not really daOy inhabitants of the glen. A 
few still exist about Dunkeld, but it is thought will soon be 
extinct unless preserved. In the Caree of Gowrie and the Sidlaw 
Hills, Colonel Drummond Hay remembers them as very abundant 
about 1620 — 24, but they have been extinct now for many years. 
At Dupplin several have been killed of late years. From all the 
Valleys of the Earn and Allan west of this, I can hear of none 
obtained in late years. In the west of the county Mr. Mac- 
pherson killed one on Ben More, and they are still not extinct on 
the Braes of Balwhidder, where one was got in 1879, and 
another the same year at Glenbncket. Nor are they extinct 
around Callendar. One was killed at Blairgany three years ago 
(1877), and now, if any remain, they are preserved. They were 
once abundant at the head of Edinchip Glen amongst the great 
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loose earns, and in Glen Ogle above Loch Earn, but it is doubtful 
if they nov exist there. It thus appears that the Badger has 
become rarer or extinct in the north and a great part of the south 
of the county; also in the south-east and east, but retains 8 
hold in the west and central portions. Again, in the south-east, 
one was caught abont seventeen or twenty years ago (say 
1860 — 63) by a poacher named Prank Morgan, along with two 
others, Peter Allison and John Pryde (all still alive), who caught 
the said Badger in a common Hare-net at a gate. It was kept 
alive, bat again escaped. This happened on the Estate of 
Cromlii. 

Dumbartonghire. — In 1873 Mr. John Colquhoun, in his ' Perie 
Natorai of the British Isles,' wrote, " Each rocky earn capping the 
Glenfalloch range of the Grampians has its family of Badgers." 
How far this is true at present I cannot exactly say, but I do not 
think they are now so generally abundant. In Arrochar, how- 
ever, they are atill very plentiful, and are unmolested. There are 
many colonies between Arrochar and Lues, and on the hills of 
Glenfalloch ; the whole ground being rooted up by them, as I am 
informed by Mr. Colquhoun. He adds, " There have been Badgers 
in Glen&ilas from time immemorial, though in all probability 
they win in time be rooted out." 

(To be continaed.) 



NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON BRITISH 

STALK. EYED CRUSTACEA. 

Bv John T. OABBiNaTOH, F.L.S., and Edwaiid Lovktt. 

(Continued from voL v., p. itil.) 

PilamnvB hirtellut, Leach. 
Being the only British representative of thiij genus, it will 
not be necessary to consider separately the generic features of 
this species. It is somewhat diminutive in size, scarcely attaining, 
and rarely exceeding, an inch in breadth of carapace. Tlie latter 
is of very compact form, rather convex, and covered on the anterior 
portion with closeIy>Bet hairs. The anterior mai^in is dentica- 
lated and the lateral mnrgins are straight, narrowing towards the 
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poaterior margin, which is slso nearly Btrught. The abdominal 
segments are seven io number in both sexes, those of the male 
tapering off after the third segment, whilst those of the female are, 
as usual, much broader on account of the protection required for 
the ova. 

The external antennfe are long, and the third joint longer 
than the second; the internal antennfe are club-shaped. The 
anterior pair of legs are very powerful in comparison with the 
size of the animal, thick and somewhat cylindrical in form. 
Perhaps the moat remarkable feature in connection with them is, 
that one anterior claw is almost always nearly twice the size 
of the other, and that this disparity is not constant, for in some 
oases the right and in others the left claw is the larger. This 
does not appear to be the result of difference in sex, or locality, 
but is apparently a chance phenomenon. The remaining pairs of 
legs are rather plano-convex in form, the convex surface, of course, 
being the upper one. They are very hairy. 

The colour of this species is usually of a warm reddish brown, 
with paler speckled markings. The forceps are pale brown. Like 
many othera, the colour of this crab seems to be modified in 
some degree by the locahty inhabited by the animal. Some 
specimens that we obtained from Weymouth were all of the tint 
referred to by Bell as occaaionally occurring ; whilst others that we 
obtained from the Sussex coast were reddish brown, and in some 
instances very pale. Here we have two different localities, not only 
geologically, bat in the development of their marine flora, and 
hence possibly the variation in this, as in many other species. 

PUumnus hirtelius is with ova during the summer months. 
The eggs are yellowish when first exuded, becoming darker in 
colour as they mature; they are exuded in the arly summer 
months in worm localities, but later in less favourable places. 
Bell mentions that he only found one female, and that dead and 
mutilated, among twenty or thirty specimens. We have, how- 
ever, obtained a number of specimens of this aex from various 
localities. 

This crab, though well distributed, is evidently a frequenter 
of warm areas ; not only is it found on our southern and western 
coasts, but it is a fact to be noticed that the finest specimens we 
have ever seen were from the Channel Islands and the Devonshire 
and Dorsetshire coasts. 
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Other speciea of this genus Beem to be widely distributed, 
sod are recorded from such localities as the Mediterranean , Bed 
Sea, AuBtralia, east and west coasts of East Indies, and Sooth 
America. 

As regards the British Isles, we have obtained PUamnua 
hirtellut from many localities of the south-westeni consts, as well 
as firom the Channel Islands. Bell states that it appears from 
Mr. Thompson's catalo^e to be widely distributed on the coasts 
of Ireland, bat in small numbers. It is, however, elsewhere 
recorded as common near 0alway, and was washed up near 
Dublin after severe gales. It is frequent at Plymouth. Prof. 
Stalio gives it as occarring in the Adriatic Sea. 

Ptritiula denticulata (Leach). 

The carapace of this rare species is roughly circular, being 
nearly as long as it is broad ; the anterior margin is much 
denticulated, and the lower lateral margins converge towards the 
posterior toargiu; the upper surface is decidedly convex, the 
regions being well marked. The anterior pair of legs are equal in 
aize, carinated, and the fingers grooved and serrated on the inner 
margins ; the remaining legs are somewhat flattened and slightly 
fringed with hair on the edges. The abdomen is seven-jointed 
in the female and five-jointed in the male. 

In aize this beautiful little crab rarely exceeds an inch in 
diameter of the carapace. Its colour varies somewhat, being 
asoally of a brownish tint, with occasionally a tinge of green. 

It is evidently one of our rarest species. Bell records a few 
isolated cases of its capture on the coast near Sandwich, Bantham, 
Torquay, and Compton, Isle of Wight, as well as from Scotland 
and the Antrim coast. It has been recorded from St. Andrews 
(rare), Galway (rare), Belfast, and South Devon. Mr. Norman 
has obtained it at Guernsey and Herm in the pools accessible at 
extreme low tide, where it had probably gone for exuviation. In 
Cornwall it is sometimes found amongst trawlers' refuse. We 
have received specimens from the Channel Isles, Sussex coast, 
and Brixham. 

In the ' Natural History Beview ' (vol. iv. p. 156) Dr. Kinahan 
gives an interesting account, with plate, of the zoiea form of this 
rare crustacean. 
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Carcimu matuu, Leach. 

Again we have an instance of a genas represented by a single 
species, which is the commonest British crab. It is popularly 
known as " The Shore Crab," which is so commonly met with in 
our sea-side rambles. Although so extremely plentiful, it is not, 
on account of its small size, much used as an article of food, 
except in some districts by the poorer classes, although its flavour 
is decidedly sweet and pleasant. It is not unusual, however, to 
see harrowB laden with this species hawked by costermongers at 
the east end of London. 

The carapace of Cardnus nuentM is slightiy convex, regularly 
denticulated on the anterior margin, which is an even curve. 
The lateral margins converge towards the posterior margin at an 
angle of about 45°. The posterior margin is quite straight, with 
an elevated waved margin, when viewed vertically. The anterior 
pair of feet are of moderate size, the wrist toothed and the 
pincers denticulated. 

The chel«e are of great service to the owner, for no other 
crab has such pugilistic and predatory habits as Cardnus mantu. 
If driven to defend itself, it will fiercely attack with these by bo 
means insignificant weapons. If, however, it can burrow in the 
sand or mud of the shore it will do so, leaving its eyes, anteDOsa, 
and anterior legs uncovered. In this position few of its enemies 
will dare to attack it. The remaining legs are somewhat simple and 
smooth, the fifth pair having a few hairs on their lower margin. 

The abdominal somites are five in number in the male and 
seveii in the female, the latter being, as usual, broad and adapted 
to cover a large mass of ova. , 

In the case of this crustacean the ova are not of so brilliant a 
colour as are those of many other species, being of a dull yellowish 
brown tint. They are not fixed in such definite groups either, as 
many of those we have referred to, but are arranged in rows 
attached to a common centre, each ovum being attached to a 
main ligature by an equal-sized stem. This arrangement is 
dissimilar to the usual method on which the ova of the Brackyura 
are attached. The eggs are exuded at intervals extending over a 
long period. We have obtained the female with spawn from spring 
to autumn, but consider that this is due, to a great extent, to the 
more or less favourable conditions under which the animal exists. 
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The coloTir of this common but interesting species varies 
more than that of any other of the British Crustacea, and it is no 
doubt from the protection that is derived from ita very close 
resemblance in this respect to its surroundings that it is of such 
wide distribution. On the sandy beaches of most of our shores 
this crab is invariably of a yellowish or reddish brown colour, the 
latter tint being more prominent in localities where the sand 
partakes of a ferruginous character. In estuaries or on shores of 
a clay or mud deposit, such as at the mouth of the Medway, the 
colour again becomes assimilated to the surroundings, the animal 
being of a dull brown, frequently tinged with green. In the 
rock-pools, however, of such highly favoured localities as the 
Channel Islands, where, in hollows in the syenitic or dioritio 
rocks, the Zostera, Ulva, and other richly tinted Algte are in 
almost tropical profusion, there it is that the most beautiful 
colours of Carcinua iruenas are developed. Instead of the sombre 
shades of the inhabitants of sandy or muddy shores we have here 
specimens marked with the brightest green mottled with white. 
So striking is the resemblance to its surroundings in these 
localities that it is at times almost impossible to detect the animal 
unless it moves. 

Even in the tanks of the Westminster Aquarium, this adapta- 
tion of colour, as a means of protection, can be clearly observed. 
Specimens from different localities and of different shades have 
become of one hue after a short existence under such new 
conditions of life, those inhabiting tanks with a sandy bottom 
becoming unicolorous, whilst those in tanks with a shingly floor 
assume a mottled appearance. 

The geographical distribution of CarcinuB mtenai is remark- 
able ; not only is it extremely abundant on almost all parts of the 
coasts of the British Islands, but according to the ' Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History' (1^74, voLxiii. p. 405), quoting the 
' Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal' (November, 1873), 
Dr. J. Anderson is stated to have taken it at Point de Galle. 
Besides this it has been recorded from the coasts of North 
and South America, as well as from the Arctic Ocean and the 
Mediterranean. 

Carcinus mienas is of mnch service as well as of considerable 
annoyance to fishermen. It is crushed and used by them as bait 
for the whelk -pots. At Shoreham the children are often employed 
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catohing them for this purpose, their apparatOB being simply a 
piece of string with a fish's head tied at the end of it. A steady 
trade also exists in catohing and sending away Shore Crabs from 
the Wash and Lincolnshire coast to the south-coast fishing 
towns, where they are used as jnst mentioned. Immediately after 
exuviation this crab is a tempting bait for some kinds of fish ; in 
this soft state they are known as " peelarts." As an annoyance 
to fishermen, it not only walks oS with the bait from ground- 
lines, bat often when fishiag from a boat the hooks upon being 
drawn up are found to be occupied by several of these crabs, to 
the exclusion of any fish. 

On the Sussex coast the Shore Grab is called the "Jack 
Avell;" on the Norfolk coast, "Swinard;" and in Jersey, 
" Verte Crabbe." 

Poriamniu latipes (Pen.). 

Although this remarkably interesting little crab is the only 
one of the genua yet known from the British seas, several others 
exist and have been described. M. Milne-Edwards places them 
in the genus Plaiyonyehm. The two generic names seem to have 
given rise to some slight confusion, and we would refer oar readers 
to Bell's explicit table of characteristics of the two genera. 

The carapace of this species is usually about an inch long, 
and the same across the broadest part. The anterior margin is 
rounded, the orbits forming circular indentations in the carve ; 
on each latero-anterior mai^in are three tooth-like notches, and 
between the orbits are three others, the centre one being the 
longest. The carapace is smooth and shiniag, of a doll whitish 
brown, with just a tinge of purple, and having a pitted 
appearance. 

The chelie are equal in size, the movable forcep much carved, 
the claws slightly ridged and fringed with short hairs. The 
remaining legs are also slightly fringed with hair. The antennie 
are short. The eyes are somewhat prominent and fixed on stoat 
peduncles. 

We have had an opportunity of examining the ova of this 
species, which ere very beautiful. We obtained specimens with 
spawn in the month of May. At that time the ova were of a 
beautiful straw-colour, and so clear aa to be almost transparent 
when examined microscopically ; they are, as nsual, attached by 
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Tiscid ligBtaTflB, bat in long strings instead of in bnnohes — in tbis 
respect resembling the foregoing species. 

Portumnus latipes is by no means a common species, and, 
owing to its habit of bnrrowing, its exuviated shell is more 
freqaentlj found than the living animal. We have obtained 
these caste from the Channel I^nds, and when at Boulogne, 
in June of this year, we found a great number of them, very 
small in size, scattered over the broad reach of sand on the 
coast there. In May of this year we obtained about a score of 
living specimens, taken in one hanl of a seine-net, at Shoreham. 
One female was with exaded ova, and others with ova not exuded. 
Carapaces only have been recorded from sandy grotind at St, 
Andrews and Galway; at Dublin it has been washed up after 
gales ; from South Devon, rare ; and from other localities cara- 
paces only are recorded, thus bearing out the idea that it is owing 
to its habits of life that it is apparently rare, and not often seen 
alive. 

(To be oontiinied.) 



OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Thb Butbb m SoAHDmAviA. — In condnuatioo of my notes on 
the Beaver in Norway, nbich appeared in ' The Zoologist * last year, I have 
now to add that I cannot hear of so much as one individual of this species 
in Sweden, though I ridted htst autumn the two neighbourhoods in which 
I bad had reason to suppose it likely that some few might still remain. I 
cacne down the whole length of the Toroe River from Naimakka (passiog on 
the way the late Mr. J. WoUey's collecting grounds), and coald not leani 
that any Beaver had been beard of iif the neighbourhood of that river for 
about thirty years, which is the most definite information I could obtain. 
I think this, however, leaves very little room to doubt that they are extinct 
thereabouts, for a Beaver is not an animal that hides its light under 
a bushel. The man (a Qutin, or Fiun), who gave me this information, 
knows the animal, for he used tu see them up to about the time mentioned, 
but said that they used to be in the small streams, and never in the big 
river. I returned westwards, via the Stor Sjon, a locality I had had great 
hopes of, as the mfyority of people whom I have questioned on the subject 
in any part of Sweden referred me to Jeratlaud ; and Lilljeborg meutions 
the Stor Sjou aa being a poEsil>le locality. I was here again assured that it 
was years since any had been heard of thereabouts, and that they hud 
existed most recently in the Fjeld districts, and not down in the lake. 
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I had a short-lived false alami here, a gentlsmaD telling me he had aeen a 
Beaver-skin io Ostersund last winter.. On pursuing mj search to head- 
quarters, I found that >t vaa nothing more than one of the ordinary stock 
of American fare in & furrier's shop ! Of course, merely travelling through 
a district is a very different thing from thoroughly eearching it ; but, 
though BO many people outside Jemttand were confident that Beavers existed 
therein, yet no one in the province with ivhom I conversed held out 
the slightest hope of such a thing ; and, though I am very far from being 
in a position to assert positively that no Beaver exists at the present time 
in Sweden (and should be very glad to find myself entirely wrong), yet 
I cannot help being now extremely doubtful about it. In Jemtland I was 
generally referred to a certain other province, which I hope to visit some 
day, but do not at all expect my wish to find Beavers there realised. 
Besides these localities, I naturally heard occasionally of some other locality 
where Beavers were supposed by my informaDt to exist; but further 
inquiries in each case satisfied me that such was no longer the case. — 
AutBSD HENBAas Cooks (Great Marlow, Bucks). 

Unoouhom Bat nbab Ddblik.— On the SSnd June last, at half-past 
ten in the morning, I saw a large black Bat hawking for fiies over the 
River Dodder, near Miltown Bridge. The sun was shining brightly at the 
time, and, as I watched it from the bridge, it frequently came quite dose, 
sometimes above, sometimes beneath me. Its ears seemed short. From 
its dark colour I saw it was not the Noctule, which, from its size, I thought 
it might be when I first noticed it. It was in company with numbers of 
Swifts and Swallows. My friend Mr. More, of the Dublin Museum, who 
is familiar wiith the Serotiue, agrees with me that it might perhaps have 
been that Bat, which, I believe, has not yet been noticed in Ireland. — Pebot 
£. Fbbke (Rosemount, Dundrum, Dublin). 

[The Serotine can hardly be deeoritied as black, or even dark-coloured. 
It is perhaps more likely to have been Leisler's Bat, which has already been 
noted in Ireland. See ZooL 1874, pp. 4071, 4ii30 ; and 1875, pp. 4419, 
4683.— Ed.] 

Obnitbolooioal Notes fbom Nobthamptonshibb.— Mr. W, Tomalin, 
of Northampton, informed me by letter that he shot a Rough-legged 
Buzzard, Buteo lagopus, at Weston Favell, October 5th, 1881, and has 
recorded this occurrence in the ' Field ' of October 15th. A Great Grey 
Shrike, Laniia exci^itor, wss shot by my friend Mr, George Hunt near 
Tliorpe Waterville, November 1st, 1881, and sent (o me in the flesh; this 
specimen is a female, and I think a young bird of the year. A Buff, 
MacheUi pugnax, was shot by my gamekeeper in a meadow near Pitch- 
niufbh, November ^tid, ) 881, and sent to me. I considerthis fitot worthy 
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of noord, because the above is 00)7 the aeeoai instuioe of the oooarrenoe 
of thifl species in our own immediate neighbourhood which bos come to raj 
knowledge, though the Ruff bred in the Cambridgeshire Fens, at not more 
than fifteen miles distance from Lilford, well within my recellection. I 
subjoin the dates of arrival of some autumnal migrants about Lilford, 
as observed bj mjself and Mr. G. Bunt above mentioned ;— Redwing, 
Turdtu Uiaait, September 30th ; Jaok Snipe, QaUiaago gaiUnvla, October 
10th (very uDusually late) ; Grey Crow, Corw comix, October Uth ; Wild 
Goose, AttMtr sp. ?, October l&th ; Teal, Anat cr»cea, October 19th (veiy 
late) ; Widgeon, Mareca pmslope, October Q8tb ; Fieldfare, ZWifu* jnlarit, 
October 2dth ; Golden PlcveT, Charadrim pluvudit, October 9dth ; Wood- 
cock, Seolopwe nutieula, October Slst (about a week later than usual). We 
had but very few Snipes about our meadows on t^e Nen till the end of 
October, about which time a considerable flight dropped in, and upwards of 
one hundred, amongst which were a large proportion of " Jacks," were 
bagged by Mr. Hunt and the Lilford gamekeepers between November 1st 
and lOtb. The annual anival of travelling Wood Pigeons, Cohtmba 
palumbiu, took place about the end of October. Mr. Hunt, writing to me 
from Wadenhoe House, Onndle, November let, says: — "The Wood 
Pigeons have come ; they are in flocks of hnndreds and hundreds up round 
the woods, and will soon clear up all the ocoms." A large number of these 
birds breed in our woods and plantations, but we always have an immi- 
gration of strangeie in Che autumn, their numbers apparently depending on 
the abundance or scarcity of aooms and beechmast, both of which were 
very plentiful in NorthamptonghiFS last autumn. — LmoBS. 

OBHrFHOLooiOAL NoTBS TBOH Ddbun. — We woro visited by a terrible 
Bou'-weeter on Sunday, November 30tb, which extended over the whole of 
Ireland, and during the week following specimens of I^eaoh's Petrel were 
observed at the ondermentioned places : — At McGilligan'a Strand, Lough 
Foyte, seashore, one; Malahide, Co. Dublin, teasbore, one: Olontt^, 
Dnblin Bay, seashore, six; Edendeny, King's County, inland bog, one; 
Torbotstowu, Co. Westmeath, inland lake, two ; Bollinaaloe, Co. Galway, 
thirty miles inland, one. At Turbotstown a pair were seen following a boat 
on the lake; a gentleman, who watched them, mistook them for little 
hawks. They flew along the margin of the lake for several houra against 
the wind to the upper part, then settlmg, drifted back again, keeping head 
to wind all the time. The stomachs on dissection contained the usual oily 
matter, and a number of round semi-trausparent objects resembling the 
seeds of aquatic plants. The rusty, faded looking plumage of both, with 
the exception of the wings, was in au advanced state of moult, some of the 
tail-feathers being only half-developed, the new dark grey feathers making 
their appearance about the head and neck. Of those token at Lough Fojle 
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and M&lahide, there is no information as to whether the; vere alone 
or formed part of a small party. Six were seen at Clontarf estuai;, Dublin 
Ba;. The Great Northern Railway cuts across the roud-flats, fbrmiog a 
sheltered expanse about a quarter of a mile long and a few hundred yards 
wide. Up and down and round thia pkce the Petrels kept flying in a 
z^ag course, following each other in single file, and reaching the margin 
of the tide for food. Outside an archway in the embankment, where the 
water rushes out at the fall of the tide, seemed to be a favourite place for 
them, and here, among the small waves, the little Petrels (looking like lai^e 
black Swallows), hovered head to wind, and kept tipping the water with 
their tiny blsok feet. They were, however, well able to take care of them- 
selves, keeping just out of gunshot, and it was with difficulty that one 
specimen (in an advanced state of moult) was obtained. The Petrel from 
Ballinasloe was picked up dead in a Geld about three miles from that town, 
and thirty railee from the west coast. As the telegraph wires run through 
the field, it may have been blown against them during the gale. The bird 
from Edenderry, King's County, far inland, was put up by a Snipe-shooter 
at the edge of a bog. On November 23nd, after the gale, I saw a specimen 
of the Pomatorbine Skua at Sutton, Bay of Dublin ; it was chasing a 
Black-headed Gull when seen first, and was observed a few days later in 
the same place. On December 3nd I had a good opportunity of observing 
a flock of thirty or forty Snow Buntings ; they were very tame, allowing me 
to walk up to them within five yards whilst feeding among the sand-hills. 
They were in various stages of plumage, the beautiful white-winged adult 
birds being mixed among the grey and dark brown plumaged birds of the 
year. — A. Wiluahs (7, Grantham Street, Dublin). 

The Pbbbobimeb of Salisbcre Cathedral. — They are old friends 
of mine, and I believe they have inhabited the spire of our Cathedral from 
time immemorial. I have been here since 186 1 . The first time I think I 
noticed them must have been in 1864, and no doubt I ought to have done 
BO before had my eyes been open ; but never thinking of seeing such birds, 
they may have ere that escaped my notice. It was, then, in 1664, 
or possibly in 1665, that, being in the confines of the Close of Sarum, 
I was attracted by the piteous cry of a Peewit far above my head, and, on 
looking up, saw a Falcon and Plover both climbing the air as fiist as they 
could go, the Peewit ringing in small circles, the Falcon making bold 
sweeps and mounting so quickly that she seemed almost to be walking 
upstairs; as soon as she ascended high enough, down she came at the 
Plover, but failed to strike it, the Plover descending in spiral curves like a 
oorkecrew. After seeing this I kept my eyes opeu, and soon found that a 
pair of Peregrines roosted on the spire regularly every night. During that 
year I was constantly down in our water-meadows shooting, and 1 picked 
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up four different kinds of biids kilted by them, vit., Wood Pigeon, Moo^ 
hen, Partridge, and Wild Dock, the laat so fresh that I took it home and 
dined off it ; I might poeeibl; have disturbed her. I used then to go up 
to the eight doors of the Cathedral (i. e., where the spire springs from the 
tower, the toner being 307 feet and spire 198), and there I used to find 
various remtuns left by the Falcons, showing that it was a favourite resort 
of theirs. Amongst other things I picked up there was a Snipe's leg. On 
one occasion, when I was up at the eight doors, a fine Falcon (hen bird) 
settled on the fretwork just above my bead, some sixty feet or mors, and 
she did not seem to take the least notice of me. T could see every 
feather on her, and she was in good adult plumage. This must have been 
about 186? — 1868, so it certainly was not the "Queen of Sheba" [a trained 
hawk that was lost and supposed to bave taken up lier qnarters on the spire]. 
About 1864 or 1865, I one day noticed no less than four Peregrines, all 
soaring round the spire at the same time, one of wbiob perched on the knob 
of the cross above the weathercock. This certainly looked like the old ones 
with their young, but unfortunately I cannot remember the date or time of 
year, though I feel sure it was in the late summer or early autumn. In 
I860 the spire was restored, and, after returning from a six weeks' outing, 
I heard that one of the workmen had shot one of the " big hawks." ^ 
immediately inquired, and foand the foreman had it, and valued it as 
a memento of his work at the Cathedral. I went to bira, and, after seeing 
my turds, he let me bave it for a consideration. It was viUanoosly stuffed. 
I sent it up to Ward, of Tore Street, to be redone. Two days after I returned 
I was working in my garden in the Close, when I heard a noise, as I 
thought, of a plank thrown down on the roof of the Cathedral. But my 
man, who viaa with me, said " That's the other big hawk shot ; I know the 
man was looking out for it." The next night but one the man brought it 
down to me. It was the Falcon, a fine adult female, evidently baving 
previously been caught in a gin, her upper mandible being broken, and one 
toe of the left foot being wanting. He bod taken it round the town to sell 
it, and at last, hearing that the foreman had given me the other, he brought 
it to me. He said there were two others there, and he would get them for 
me. These I saved, however, telling him t knew the Dean would not like 
it, and vrould send away any roan who killed tbem. The Falcon was in the 
middle of the autumn moult, and therefore rather ragged in plumage; the 
Tietcel, killed about a month before, was in adult plumage, and had finished 
moulting. Since that date |1%6S) I have on and off always seen the Peregrines 
round the spire, especially in the winter, when they frequently rooet there, our 
watermeadows affording them fine wintering grounds. About 1S73 or 1873 
I bod a fine view of a pair Aying about some fine elms in a park in front of 
the vicarage. I watched tbem for half an hour or so ; at last the Tiercel 
flew off to the Clarendon Woods, and, giving o pecnliar cry, the Falcon wh- 
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had stopped behind darted after him, and the rapidity of her flight when 
she weDt away in earnest was something marrellous, beiog out of nght, with 
a clear horizon, in a few seconds. In 1879 there was a great talk in Sanim 
ahout the Peregines on the spire, the majority of people not having apparently 
noticed them mui^ before ; and they wore said to be bnilding there. Tliis 
proved to be more or less correct, for the boy who rings the bell got up and 
took the eggs. As far as I could discover there was no neet, iiowever, the 
eggs being laid in the gutter. There was quite a furore about it, and the boy 
was warned that if he ever disturbed them again, he would be diimiaeed on 
the spot. In 1680 it was reported that th«y were building there agaio. Tba 
eight doors, therefore, were locked, and no one was allowed to go up, for I 
asked myself ; but the answer was that strict orders liad been given hy the 
Dean and Canons that no one was to go up there until the birds had flown. 
However, about a month or so afterwards one of the Uanons, whom I know 
personally, went up to inspect, as he took an interest in such matters, and 
there he found two eggs laid in two different gutters, but no attempt at a nest 
made, the e^ having evidently been there for a mouth or more. These twe 
eggs he has now himself, and will, I think, give them to the Museum. This 
year (1881) apparently no eggs have been deposited there. I was up at Hm 
eight doors about the middle of April, and found remains of pigeons, to., hnt 
nothing else, and the Canon told me, on the last day of May, he had not seen 
or heard of the hawks for the last two months, whereas b^ore that time 
he heard them regularly about eight o'clock in the morning, making a great 
noise, which was just as he entered his study, and when he always looked 
for them. The workmen, in 1866, used constantly to see them bring up 
various birds to devour there. It is quite possible that the " Queen of 
Sbeba " may have paid the Temple a visit, hoping to find a Solomon who 
could answer the " hard question " where to build her nest in safety in these 
perilous days ; but I think the subjoined account militates against her, or 
proves anyhow that we are independent of her. — A. P. Mo&bbs (Britford 
Vicarage, Salisbury). [Communicated by CapL F. K. Salvin.] 

Habits of the Stork Petrel in Captivitv.— I was much interested 
in the notice of the habits of the Storm Petrel which the Rev. Mr. Mathew 
quoted in ' The Zoolt^st ' for December last (p. 480). However, I do not 
agree with the statement that these birds " never take the water like 
ducks," Ac, and being forced into it " would perish as certainly as any 
land bird." During the years 1871-3 I bad very many opportunities of 
observing this species, aud have often observed it alight on and rise from 
the surface of the sea. I particularly remember oue very calm day near 
the eqpator, when hardly a breath of wiud was to be felt and the sea was as 
smooth as a mirror, that a great many Storm Petrels were noticed resting 
on the water. On lowering the gig and pulling towards them they swam 
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dowly from as, till, od getting too close, tb^ rose one hj one,<ODl7 to settle 
down a little fart.ber off. This was repeated se*enl times with the Hune 
reenlt. On tlie other bam], some Albatross, ihat were also near, seemed 
hi more reluctant to rise, aad did so odIt after great difficulty, striking the 
water for several yards with feet and wings before they got fiurly " under 
weigh," and sometiines disgorging their finny prey to lighten them. It 
was only in calm weather, though, that I ever noticed the Petrels alight; at 
other times they were always on the iving. — J. M. Campbell (Kelvingrore 
Park, Glasgow). 

[It is not at all unlikely that the captive Storm Petrel referred to by 
Mr. Matbew was in ill health, and the oil-gland affected ; hence the bird 
was unable to keep its plumage waterproof.— Ed.] 

Fork-tailed Pbtrkl. — Two specimens of this species itere killed in 
November in the West of Scotland, one at Oban, the other a day or two 
after at Mearos. a village in Renfrewshire, a considerable distance from the 
sea, where it had been driven by one of the recent galea.— J. M. Oampbbll 
(Eelvingrove Park, Glasgow). 

European Birds observed in North Amerioa. — I shall be obliged 
by the insertion of the following corrections in my article on this 
sul^ect, which appeared iu 'The Zoologist' for September last: — Mr. 
Ridgway informs me that PhyUo»copv* borealii (Bias.) has been ibuud 
breeding in the Yukon district, Alaska. Panu cinetut (Bodd.) breeds in 
northern Alaska ; the ^gs have been obtained lately from the Arctic coast 
at either Fort Bae or Fort Anderson. Mareea penelope {IAud.} breeds at 
the Aleutian Islands. This is in accordance with what I stated in tha 
introduction, when I said, " Of those species which I have retained, some 
will, I believe, eventually be found breeding regularly in North America, 
and will be included in its fauna." Mr. Dresser also informs me that he 
has a specimen of an undoubted Iceland Falcon obtained from the Labrador 
missionaries. — Perot E. Frexe (Dundrum, Dublin). 

Errata. — P. 368, for Lartu mortnus read L. mimUut. P. 376, /or 
Brewer read Brewster, as the authority for the occurrence of the Buff in 
Maine.— P. E. F. 

SporrES Cbasb ok the Island of Fetlar, Shetland. — I have lately 
received from Mr. Ritchie, of Unst (the northernmost of the Sbetlands), r 
specimen of the Spotted Crake, C. /'orsarta, shot by him on the adjacent 
island of Fetlar, on October S5th. This bird was killed among some long 
reeds growing upon the excellent snipe-ground with which the island is for 
a great part covered. Mr. Ritchie killed two Water Rails and a large bag 
of Snipe the same day. As Dr. Sasby makes no mention of the Spotted 
Crake in his ' Birds of Shetland,' this specimen, so fiur as I know, is the first 
recorded example from the islands. — C.CHAHBEB8(High St., Edinburgh' 
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Buffon's Skua ahd Little Adk ih Co. Waterford.— Od the 14th 
October an immature specimen of Buffon's Skua was shotoo theOomersghs, 
at B distance of fifteen milea from the sea. It attracted the notice (^ the 
gentleman who shot it by swooping down like a hawk at some Golden 
Flover. On the 19th November a Little Auk was found alive in a dttcb 
about seven miles from the sea. After its capture it was placed in a la^ 
tub of water, but baa since died. It is an adult bird in beautiful plumage, 
and not very thin. A Storm Petrel and a Turtle were washed ashore at 
Tramore a few days ago.^J. C. Bakbu (Newtown, Waterford). 

OaPBEi and Buzzard in Lihcoi.nshihe.— Mr. Barber, taxidermist, of 
Lincoln, showed me an Ospre; and a Uouej' Buzzard, both of which were 
recent); shot in the neighbourhood of Lincoln. Two or three specimens of 
the Rough-legged Buzzard and one at least of the Common Buzzard were 
shot not &r from here at the end of last jear. Mr. Barber also showed me 
a white Jay, without a single normal marking, taken this year from a nest 
which also contained a pied specimen. — W. W. Fowlee (Lincoln). 

Glossy Ibis ih Linoolnsuieb. — An immature specimen of this bird 
was shot at Skegness, Lincolnshire, on the 9th September, 1881. On 
diseection it proved to be a male.— J. Cdixirgfokd (University Museum, 
Durham). [This is the specimen to which reference is made, Zool. 1881, 
p. 469.— Ed.] 

Spikodb Shark at Penzance. — Two fishermen of St. Michad's 
Mount, fishing with hook and line within the headlands of the Bay in about 
fourteen fathoms water, caught a Spinous Shark on the morning of Deeember 
lath. Before I saw the fish it had been completely gutted and very much 
out up, and buried in a pile of manure ; but I had it dug up, and saw the 
remains of the head (the jaws bad been cut out). All the back part of the 
belly and the dorsals and caudal fin were entire. The fish measured eight 
feet four inches over all, and I was told that it weighed three hundredweight, 
with which statement my judgment agrees. The head was very rough, 
with tubercles on it, but there were no spines. All over the back and two 
dorsals, and over the thicker part of the tail, there were the irregularly- 
placed sharp spines characteristic of the fish, but they were not so numerous 
nor so long as those which 1 had before seen, and I could find none on the 
part of the belly which I saw. I was particular in examining this, because 
I hod been told beforehand that there were no spines on the belly. The 
tail was very large, and had both lobes fully developed. The stomach of 
the fish contained a rusty conger-hook, and nothing else. This is remark- 
able, isasmuob as in nearly, if not all, the recorded specimens, of which the 
stomachs have been examined, the aame emptiness has been observed. It 
is probable that the fish may have been near the ground on which it was 
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caught for t«u days or a fortnight, becauBe our flBhermen of Penzanca have 
noticed daring that period an unusnal scarcitj of fish there. And, aasuming 
this to be BO, it maj point to Bome power on the part of the fiah of Reding 
the contents of its stomach nnder the terror of capture. So far as I could 
judge of the fish in its daniaged condition, it was a flabby Ground Shark, 
not a Sarimmeo. — Tbohas Cohnibb (Penzance). 

The Dorse, ob Golden Goo, on the Banffshibe Coast. — A fine 
specimen of the Dorse, Oadua eaUariiu, viae taken in the Bay of Cullen, 
a email town on the Banffehire coast, od December Srd. Examples have 
been met with both in England and Ireland, but though a northern species 
I am not aware of its being met with before in Scotland. As it is a rare 
visitor to Britain, and apparently but little known, perhaps a brief account 
of the Bpeoimen in question may be worth recording. The description is 
as follows : — Length nearly 3 feet ; circumference across the middle of first 
dorsal fin, ISi inches ; length of head, 4f inches ; fin raya — first dorsal 19, 
second and third rays the longest ; second dorsal 20, fouith, fifth and sixth 
the longest; third dorsal SI, seventh and eighth the longest ^ pectoral 18, 
third and fourth longest: ventral 7, third longest; first anal 91, seventh, 
eighth and ninth longest ; second anal 20, fiith, sixth and seventh longest. 
The caudal, which was slightly forked, being injured, I could not make out 
the exact number there, but I think there were over forty. The colour of 
the fish above and descending slightly below the lateral Unee, as also on the 
top of the head, was of a beautiful golden yellow ; the sides were of a silvery 
hue, which extended to the belly and on to the cheeks. All the fins and tail 
were likewise tanged with a delicate golden hne. The aides and head had 
a few dark markings here and there ; the whole, however, had a very glossy 
and metalUo lustre. The head was of a very pecuUar shape, the sides 
being literally perpendicular, whilst the crown from about an inch and a 
half from the mouth to beyond the eyes was perfectly Sat. It then rose 
into a rather sharp ridge, which extended back to the first dorsal fin. The 
mouth appeared very small for the size of the fish, the gape being only 
about an inch and a quarter. The barbel was scarcely a quarter of an ineh 
in length. Both jaws were armed with very minute teeth, a few on th« 
vomer, but none on the tongue. The eye was very large, fully an inch and 
a half across. The lateral line in this case had two alight curves, one 
upwards above the end of the pectoral, the other downwards from near the 
end of the second to about the middle of the third dorsal, then straight to 
the tail. The upper jaw projects considerably beyond the lower. The head 
as a whole looks rather diminutive for the body of the fish ; at least, so it 
appears to me. The stomach contained live oraba, — a Cleanser Crab and a 
minute Porcelain Crab, — thus showing that the fiah had been feeding along 
shore.— Thomas Edward tBanff}. 
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The Diobsiitb Oboans of thb Pilchabd. — While visiting the 
S.W. coast of England during the past autumn, the food of the Pilchaid, 
Cbipta pUchardiu, aud the anatom;. of its digestive canal, claimed in; 
attention. Tlie fishes upon which m; investigations were firxt made come 
inshore of ao evening in order to obtain food ; so, after sundown, nets were 
shot between their feeding grounds and the deep sea to intercept th^ 
return. On opening one of these fishes one seee the three separate 
portions of the stomach ; auteriorly the leaopbageal going from the mouth 
to the Boc-lika second or cardiao division; while the pyloric part passes 
laterally from between the two first portions to the commencement of the 
small intestines, aud appears solid to the touch. On sUtting them up 
we see, on the inner surface of the (esophageal portion, several rows of large 
proven tricular glands, behind which' the mucous membrane is pUcated into 
longitudinal or slightly oblique folds: these are interrupted opposite the 
opening into the pyloric portion, but reappear in the cardiac part The 
walls of the pyloric portion are at leaat twice as thick aa those at any other 
part of tbe stomach, while the mucous membrane is densely studded with 
round but small glandular prominences. In every instance, out of hundreds 
examined, this division of the stomach was distended by what may be 
likened to a sausage-shaped mass, consisting of an outer covering formed by 
secretion from the glandular mucous membrane, which was distended by the 
remains of Crustacea in their zcea-form, while similar food was likewise 
present in the cardiao portion of the stomach, hut not enveloped by any 
- unorganised membrane. Having suhsequendy received some more ezamplra 
which were not so distended with food, still this remarkable membrane, 
hitherto, as 1 beUeve, unnoticed among fish, was found. Weber, in 182tt, 
pointed out that tbe air-bladder of the Herring possessed a posterior opening 
into the progenital canal, which I likewise found to be tbe case in tbe 
Pilchard and in the common Sprat. — Fbahoib Dai (Cheltenham). 



Rarb Stab-fishms oh thb Ooact of Abbbdbbm.— On the lOtb of 
May last one of my fisher friends brought me a fine epedmeu of Strwhatt^ 
ro$ta; and in June a specimen of Attronyx lotvnt was brought to land by 
one of OUT " great line " fishers. As both the above were new to me^the 
former described by Forbes as " OribMa roua," the other not known when 
be wrote — I took both to London, and, through the kindness of Professor 
Jeffery fiell, had them identified from specimens in the British Uuseum. 
Atlronyx lovwi was first described by Miller and Loschell in 1881, and the 
only British specimen known apirt from mine was described by John A. 
Stewart of Nen Oollegt.-, Edinburgh, The dimeuBions of tbe one now 
referred to are as follows : — Longest ray, part of whicb is wanting, 18 in. 
long ; second and third, also imperfect, 14 and IS in. respectively ; fourth, 
perfect, 15t iu. Of tbe fil'ib ouly -ii in. remain. On the upper side of the 
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bodj two roey, roand, irregular-«dged plates run from the base of each of 
the rays, and nearly meet in the centre of the disk, the spaces between 
being of a soft leatherj-like substance, and of a dark brownish colour ; rays 
and dorsal plates white. — Geobou Sru (Aberdeen). 

Morphology or tub TBUHOPLBtBinJi. — The following is an abstract 
of a communication by Prof. P. M. Duncan, read before the Lionean 
Society, December 15th, 18S1 -.—Tite TenmopUurida, a subfamily of Oligo- 
pores, are remarkable for their sutnral grooves and depressions at the angles 
of tbe plates. The author examined the grooves and depressions, or pits, 
in SaliitacU luleata, Agass., and found that these last are continued into 
the test as dask-shaped cavities, sometimes continuous at their bases, which 
are close to the inside of the test, but do not perforate. This is the case 
in the median vertical sutures of the interradium and ambulacrum. 
Between tbe interradium and the poriferous plates of the ambulacra are 
numerous pits in vertical series, which are the ends of cylinders closed and 
often curved witbio. Altogether the undermining is considerable. The 
grooves over the sutural margins are losses to the thickness of the test. 
The edges of the oootiguous plates are sutured together by a multitude of 
knobs and sockets one-eightb of an inch in diameter, visible with a hand 
lens. In tbe vertical sutures there is an alternate development of knobs 
and sockets on each plate, corresponding to a similar development on the 
opposed plates, and these structures llniug the pits. Between tbe horizontal 
plate-edges are sutures remarkable in their distinctness and position. The 
apical edges of tbe interradial plates have mnltitudee of sockets. Bud the 
actinal edges have, correspondingly, knobs ; whilst the apical edges of the 
ambnlacral plates have knobs, and tbe actinal ones have sockets. The 
ambulaone, on their interradial edge, have nothing but knobs, and the inter- 
radial plates corresponding sockets ; so that a great series of knobs and 
sockets (" do welling ") prevails. TemnopUurus torematieut, Agass., gave 
similar results, modified by the great development of the grooves, and tbe 
youog form was shown to differ from the adult, and to have rows of knobs 
and sockets and barely penetrating pores. The arrangement in SdlmacU 
bieolor and Amblypneu»U» ovum was considered. The pits have an im- 
portance, for they increase the superficies of tbe derm, and near the peristome, 
as indicated by Loven, they contain Spharidia. The paucity of knowledge 
respecting the union of the plates of the Echinoidea was noticed, and the 
nature of the suturing of an Eehimu and Diadetna was explained, the first 
resembling part of that of a young TemnopUvrut, but it was without kuobs 
and sockets. The author concluded by separating the TtmnopUuridtx into 
two divisions — those with pores, and those with grooves without ponjs. The 
last are the oldest in time, and resemble young modern forms, which gubsu 
qaently develop pits. He reduced the number of genera considerably. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

LiNNE.iN Society of London. 

November 3, 1881.~Sir John Lubbock, Bart.. M.P., F.R.S.. President, 
in the chair. 

In opening the aession, the Preeident regretted it to be hia melancholy 
duty officially to announce the death of the Treaaurer, Mr. Frederick Curr^, 
who was held in universal esteem. Thereupon a resolution was proposed, 
which was sympathetically spoken to by the former President, Mr. George 
Bentham, and his former colleagues and Secretaries, Messrs. H. T. Stainton 
wid Prof. St. G. Mivart, which resolution was carried unanimoualy. 

The Rev. W. H. Jones and the Rev. W. Moyle Rogers were balloted 
for and elected Fellows of the Society, 

Prof. T. Spencer Cobbold exhibited under the microscope about a hundred 
eggs of BUharxia hamalobia. They were taken from a geDtleman who had 
just arrived from Egypt, and who was the victim of hEBmaturiai induced by 
the parasites in question, and supposed to have been contracted during a 
hunting expedition. By adding water nearly all the eggs were hatched during 
the meeting, and the rare opportunity was thus afforded of witnessing the 
behaviour of the newly bom ciliated animalcules. 

Mr. R. M'Lachlan exhibited and made remarka on a parthenogenetically 
bred beetle (Qaatrophyia raphani). The specimen had been the second 
reared by Dr. J. A. Osborne in Ireland. The egg which produced it was 
one of a batch of forty-two laid by a virgin female on June 14th, and was 
hatched on the 24th. Moults occurred on the Ist and 5th July, metamor- 
phoua (0 pupa July 14th, and the imago appeared July S3rd. 

A description of some new birds from the Solomon Islands and New 
Britain, by Mr. Edward P. Ramsay, of Sydney, was then read by the 
Secretary. The new aptcies are: — Ceyx sacerdotU, Pomara (MonardM) 
vgwisU, Valomu feadenm, Carpophaga Finichii, Baza Gumtyi, and 
Attur pvlcheUu. 

Dtcemhvr 1, IS^iil.— Sir John Lubbook, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. 

The following geutlemen were balloted for and duly elected Fellows of 
the Society :— Capt. P. Greene, G. S. Jenman, W. Landau, E. G. Wamford 
Lock, Rev. J. P. A. Sturgee, Lieut.-Col. C. Swiuhoe, G. 0. Walton, C. S. 
Wilkinson, G. S. V. Wills, and the Rev. George Wilaon. 
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Mr. J. Harris Sfa)ne exhiiiited specimens of tbe dried plant, and made 
remarks on Lt/cknU viscaria as a trap for ante. He pointed out that three 
or four glutinous, Btickv rings are situate immediately underneath tbe 
nodes in the flowering stalks. Ants climbing are arrested and die in 
numbers at the sdckj zones. In Norway he had observed 95 per cant, of 
the plants with dead ants thereon ; and be submits (1) whether the zones 
are a protection to the flowers, (Q) the ants noxious, or (3) their dead bodies 
serve as nutriment to the plant? 

Dr. Gobbold exhibited diseased roots of Stsphanolug, nhicb he had 
received from Dr. Masters. They swarmed vnth myriads of nematode 
worms, and were also covered with minute Acari. He referred tbe worms 
to the geans Lefitodera, and stated that Uiirty years back he discovered 
similar parasites on the shrivelled leaves of Gloxinias. 

Prof. Owen read a paper " On the Homology of the Cooario-hypo- 
physical Tract; or the so-called Pineal and Pituitary Glands." He 
propounds the view that it is the modified homologue of tbe mouth and 
gullet of Invertebrates; that tbe subce soph age al ganglia or ganglionic 
masaofi, or ueural cords, constitute the centres whence are derived and 
caudally couliuaed the bomologues of the vertebrate spinal cord. 

The President, Sir John Lubbock, thea read a paper "On the Sense of 
Colour among the Lower Animals," containing an account of some experi- 
ments made on a species of Dapknia, a small fresh-water crustacean, in 
order to determine its power of distinguishing colour and the limit of its 
power of visiou. If a beam of light is passed through a prism and thrown 
on a white surfacfi, we get, as everyone knows, a spectrum consisting of the 
colours of the rainbow, beginning at one end with red and coding with 
violet. But though tbe red and the violet are the limit of our powers of 
vision, it is hardly necessary to say that the rays of light extend farther in 
both directions ; that is, beyond the red at one end and the violet at the 
other. It is an interesting problem, then, whether the limits of vision of 
other animals are the same as ours, or whether they are able to perceive 
any of the rays which are invisible to us. M. Paul Ben, some years ago, 
made experiments with Daphnim, and came to the conclusion that their 
limits of vision are tbe same as ours. Nay, be even felt justified in 
extending their generalisation to all animals. Sir John Lubt>ock, however, 
has already shown that ants do possess the power of perceiving the ultra- 
violet rays. His present txperiments were made on Daphnias. He pointed 
out that if his conclusions differed from those of M. Paul Bert, it was 
probably because — thanks to Prof. Dewar and the authorities of the Royal 
Institution — he was able to experiment with more perfect appliances. He 
considers that Daphniai have certainly the power of perceiving the ultra- 
riolet rays considerably beyond the limit visible to our eyes. This fact 
opens up various physiological questions of much interest, as for instance. 
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whether these aniroaU perceive a colour different from an; of those known 
to us, and of which, indeed, we can form do idea. 

Mr. M'liachlao communicated a paper " On the Neuroptera of Madeira 
end the Canary Islands," prompted by the researches of the Rev. A. E. Eaton 
in November and December, 1880. The author gives a rrauina of all that 
had been published on the subject, and a tabular statement of the species 
found in the islands, indicating those known also to exist in Europe. In 
ell about fi%-three species had been noticed from the islands, of which 
nineteen are known inhabitants of the European Continent, and four 
African ; thirty-seven species had been found in Madeira, thirty-one in the 
Canaries, sixteen being common to both. The paper concluded with a 
detailed account of the species, iucludiug deacripUons of several new onee. 

December 15, 1881. — Georoe Bosk, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

Messrs. W. H. Coffin, E. Milner, and S. H. Parkes were balloted for 
and elected Fellows of the Society. 

Prof T. S. Cobbold exhibited a large Guinea-worm (Dracuneuliu), teken 
from a pony, and forwarded by Vet.-Surg.- Frederick Smith from Madras. 
Only one previous instance of the occurrence of this parasite in the horse 
has been mentioned, and its authenticity was doubted by Fedschenko aud 
other helmintbologista. 

Prof. Duncan gave the gist of a paper " On the Morphology of the Test 
of the TemnopteuTida," for a notice of which see p. 25, 

A communication was read from Dr. Geo. Edw. Dobson " On the 
Digastric Muscle, its modificatious and functions;" and part xi. of the 
" Mollusca of the ' Challenger' Expedition," by the Rev. R. Boog Wataon, 
was read in abstract. — J. Murie. 
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November 15, 1881.— Prof. W. H. Flower, F.R.S., President, in the 

The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to the 
Society's Menngerie during the months of June, July, August, September 
and October, 1881, end called attention to certain interesting accessions 
which had been received during that period. 

Prof. Newton exhibited a specimen of Emberua Tmtica, recently shot on 
the coast of Yorkshire. [See ' Zoologist,' 1881, p. 465.] 

The Rev. Canon Tristram exhibited and made remarks upon skins of a 
Darter and Pigmy Cormorant procured in June of this year on the Li^e 
of Aniioch. 
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Mt. Sclater exhibited a Bpecimen of the OIomj Ibis, PhgadU/ahitUUut, 
belonging to Sir Henr; Mildmay, Bare, which bud been shot in Hampshire 
in September last. [See ' Zoologist,' 1861, p. 4tf4.] 

A communication was read from MM. L. Taczanonski aod J. Stolzmann 
on the habits and various plumagee of the rare Hummiag-btrd, Loddigetia 
nurabilu. 

Communications were read ftom M. L'. Taczanowski on two nearly Allied 
species of Humming-birda of the genus Suganwa from Peru, and on a new 
species of MutUla from North-Eastern Pern, which he proposed to call 
Miutala Stohmanni. 

Mr.W. A. Forbes read notes on the structure of the palate in the Trogona 
{Trogonida), and on the systematic position of Eupetet macrocerciu. 

A communication was read from Mr. E. P. Ramsay, containing an 
account of the true habitat of Pt/enoptilus floeeotm, Oould. 

A communication was read from Mr. E. L. Layard, containing a note 
on Ihe South African mollusk, CaUaxu Layardi of Angan. 

A communication was read from Mr. Edgar A. Smith, containing notes 
on the shells of the genus ChtUtia, with a list of the known species. 

Mr. Arthur G. Butler read a paper on some Butterflies from Japan, 
with which were incorporated notes and descriptions of new species by 
Montague Fenton. 

Mr. H. J. Elwee read a paper on the Butterflies of Amoortand, Japan, 
and Northern China. 

November 29, 1881.— Dr. A. GiiHTHER, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

A letter was read from Dr. A. Frenzel, announcing bis success in 
breeding Parrots of the genus EcUelut in bis aviary at Freiburg, in 
Saxony. 

A communication was read from Dr. A. B. Meyer, conttuning the 
description of a new species of Eeleetui received from Timorlant Island, 
which be proposed to name EcUetv* RUdeli. 

Mr. R. Bondler Sharps read a note on the genera Schemieola and 
Ootrtmu, and pointed out that these genera were identical, but that the 
South-African S. apicalif whs specifically distinct from the Indian 
S. platifura. 

Mr. G. A. Boulenger gave the description of a new species of Anolii 
from Yucatan, proposed to be called AnoUa JJeekeri. 

Mr. W. A. Forbes gave an account of the observations he had made 
on the temperature of the Indian Python, Python molwrm, during her 
incubation in the Gardens of the Society in June and July last. The 
result arrived at was that in the present case there was a difference on the 
whole average of 1'''4 Fahr. in favour of tlie feotale as compared with the 
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non-iDCubatiog male when the temperature tvas taben on the surface, aod 
of more tban double that amount when the temperature was takeu betireen 
the Tolds of the body. 

Dr. GwyD JefiTreje read the fourth of his series of papers on the MoUusca 
procured during the Expeditions in H.M.SS. 'Lightning' and 'Porcupine,' 
1889 and 1870. This part concluded the ConMt/era or Bivalves. Eighteen 
additional epecieE, chiefly beloDgiDg to the geous Neara, which is peculiar 
to deep water, were described. The ge<^raphical, hjdrographical, and 
geological distribution, as well as the synonymy of alt the epeciee named id 
the paper, were treated of. 

A communication waa read from Dr. G. Hartlaub, describing the birds 
collected in Socotra and Southern Arabia by Dr. £. Hiebeck. Among the 
Socotran birds was an example of a new species of Finch of the genus 
BhynehMtrtakm, which he proposed to call, after its discoverer, R. Siebteki. 

December 13, 1881.— Prof. W. H. Flower, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. 

The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to the 
Society's Menagerie during the month of November, and called attention to 
certain interesting accessions which had been received during that period. 

Mr. Sclater exhibited and made remarks on two skins of a FUil from 
Macquarie Island, south of New Zealand, which had been sent to him by 
Sir George Grey, K.C.B. 

Mr. H. Seebohm exhibited and made remarks on specimens of .the 
Rusty Orakle, Scolecophagw ferrugineut, and Failas's Great Grey Shrike, 
Lanivi mtyor, which had been shot near Cardiff, and were new to the 
British avifauna. 

A communication was read from Mr. Clements R. Markham, containing 
an account of his researches into the former Whale Fisher; of the Basque 
Provincea of Spain. 

Messrs. J. J. Lister and J. J. Fletcher read a paper on the condition of 
the median portion of the vaginal apparatus in the Macropodida, in which 
they arrived at the following conclusions: — (1) In the Macropodida the 
median vaginal canal is closed in early life. (Q) In the genera Macroput, 
Salmatuna, and Petrogale (and perhaps also Dorcopsu and Deudrologtu] 
an opening is formed, leading directly from the median vaginal canal into 
the urogenital sinus, which opening most probably gives passage to the 
young. This opening may be formed early in life, as is usual in the genus 
HalmatUTu*, or not till young are about to be produced, as in MacropKi 
nifvx. (S) The evidence with regard to Macropta tnajor Is conflicting ; in 
one case the median canal has been found open after parturition, and in two 
others closed. (4) In Hypsiprymnui Qaimardi (and propably in H. murtniu) 
the median canul remains closed, aud the young passes down the lateral 
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vt^nal canals, which preeent a difTerent Btructure from that foaod in other 
examples of the Macrodida. 

A commuDication was read from the Rev. Canon Trietram, contaioing 
the description of a new Fruit Pigeon of the genue Carpophaga, from the 
Louisiade Archipelago, which he proposed to name Carpophaga Sdhadorii. 
— P. L. ScLATER, Secretary. 
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Oclotw 5. 1881.— H.T. Stainton, Esq., F.E S., Ac, President, in 
the chair. 

Mr. R.M'Lachlau exhibited a female specimen of Oattrophysa raphani, 
Fabr., bred from a parthenogenetic ovum bj Dr. Osborne, of Letterkenn;, 
Donegal. 

Mr. T. Wood exhibited a gpectmeu of Notiapkilut biguttatm, Fabr., 
having two impressions on the right elytron and one on the left. It was 
captured at West Wickbam last August. 

Mr. B. Meidola, on behalf of Mr. W. J. Argent, who was present as a 
visitor, exhibited five varieties of Lepidoptera captured iu Britain during 
the present season. 

Mr. H. B. Vim exhibited a specimen of Harpalia ditcoideui, Fabr., 
captured at Oravesend on July 26tb of this year. 

Mr. E. A. Fitch exhibited males, females and workers of Lanut mlxtiu, 
N;l., which had been taken this year, for the first time In Britain, by 
Mr. O. C. Bignell, at Biclileigh, Devun. 

Mr. E. Saunders said that this species was now generally considered to 
be only a form of L. vmbralus, Nyl., differing from typical specimens in 
having a nnrrower head and the pubescence more scattered. 

Mr. A. S. Olliff exhibited an abnormal specimen of PapUio amtricus, 
Koll. [tadalus, Lucas). 

The Secretary read a letter, addressed to Mr. A. R. Wallace, from 
Mr. James BIyth, of Vanualevu, Fiji, to the effect thai the cocoa-nut trees 
there were suffering more severely thnn usual this year from the ravages 
of an insect called by the natives " mimimata," and that the planters wish 
to introduce some bird that will clear the trees of the insects, and yet not 
destroy the early fiower of the nut or pick the bemes of the coffee plant, or 
the ears of the maize. 

Mr. C. 0. Waterhouse expressed the opinion that the Pkatmida- referred 
to were uo doubt Lopaphta coeophageiy Newp., and Pktbalosoma Apolhmiut, 
Westw. ; specimens of the latter were in the British Musvum Collection 
from Vanualeru ; also specimens of Phibahsoma Pt/tkomua, Westw. — rather 
the lai^er species— from Nguu, F|ji, 

Mr. E. A. Fitch said of course tbe PliiamidtB were protected species 
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but tbe introduction of the Kingfisher (Haieyon tancta, Vig.) might prove 
useful, M Mr. E.L. Layanl had related in 'The Field' (August 10, 187fi), 
that this bird fed greedily od Cieadida, Sec., in New Caledonia. Lopapkiu 
coeophaget was the species tnentioned by Mr. NightiDgale(Trai». Ent.Soc 
Loud. i. p. Isiii ; Proc. July 6th, 1835) as bo very destructive to the ooook- 
out trees iu the neighbouriug Friendly Isles. 

The Secretary read a communicatioD received from the Colonial Office 
with reference to the report upon the insect which attacks the eggs of 
locustH ; also an enclosure from Sir Robert Biddulph, High CommisBioner 
of Cyprus, enquiring whether the insect itself might not be destmctiTe to 
crops and v^eiation ; and further, an extract from a letter from Lieut-Col. 
Sir C- Wilsotj, H.M. Consul-General in Anatolia, recommending certaiu 
mechanical steps to be taken with a view to the limitation of locust attacks, 
also suggesting the introduction of the Busset Starling, or Locust-bird, 
(Poitor routu, Linn.). 

Mr. D. Sharp communicated the descriptions of " Some new Coleoptera 
from the Hawaiian Islands." 

Mr. C. 0. Waterhouse read a paper " On some new South American 
Coleopteiii of the family Rul^ida," resulting from the examination of soma 
Rutelida collected by M r. Buckley in Ecuador ; which were described, together 
with others already in the British Museum Collection. 

Prof. J. 0. Westwood communicated the " Deecription of the immaturs 
state of a Ceylonese insect (Dyscritirta longUetota) apparently belonging to an 
un described genus." 

Mr. P. Cameron communicated some "Notes on Hymenopteni, with 
descriptions of new species." 

November 2, 1881 — H. T. Staintok, Esq., F.E.S., &o., President, in 
the chair. 

Mr. G. O. Waterhouse exhibited a variety of Urapiaryx lambucaria, L., 
captured at Wandsworth. Also a specimen of a recently charaoterizad 
HtiXDifteroD, Aepophilus Bonnairii, Sign., discovered in tbe British Museum 
Collection, labelled " Polperro, Cornwall," no doubt of British origin. 

Mr. W. f . Kirby exhibited a new species of dnthertea{A.tnacrf>plf 
thalma, Kirby), received from the Gold Coast. 

Mr. Kirby also exhibited, on. behalf of Mr. P. Cameron, numerous 
microscopic preparations of the aaws, mouth parts, and other details of 
various Hymenoptera. 

The Bev. A. E. Eaton exhibited pieces of huneycomb, constructed, by 
a community of hive-hees, in the open air, upon the outside of an exposed 
bars wall, quite unsheltered from the afternoon sun. At the end of lost 
May, Mr. W. Herbert Evans, of Forde Abbey, Dorset, noticed a protuberance 
on the western wall of the prindpal wing of his residence placed just nader> 
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neUh a striog coaraa in the maBonrj, about 40 h. from the ground aod 10 ft. 
below the battlemeots. He at first supposed it to be a curiously coloured 
swallow's nest, but on looking more carefully he perceived that it was the 
commencement of a honeycomb, in course of construction by the bees of 
an adjoining crevice. The comb eventually cooBiBted of four slabs, hung 
parallel with the face of the wall, measuring each of them about 2 fu by Si ft. 
The lai^er part of the combs was blown down during the gale of October 
14th, when many of the cells were found to be tenanted by be&f rubs ; but 
the bases of the combs remained m situ, and on November Sod were not 
deserted by the bees. The fragments exhibited were picked up from the 
ground under the nest on the 36tb ult., after the bees had forsaken them 
and the grubs had departed. 

The President remarked that he knew no other instance on record of 
the hive-bee buildiag in the open air. 

Mr. Eaton also exhibited specimens and coloured figures of new varieties 
of ATmadiUium vtUgart, L., and Porcdlio leaber, Latr., together with a 
typical example of the latter species from Iceland. 

Dr. H. C. Lang exhibited a specimen of Lyearia Icarui, Rott. {AUxU, 
W. v.), var. IcaruMt, Scriba, in which the basal spots on the under side of 
the lore wings are absent Dr. Lang thought it would be difficult to 
diBtioguisb the female of this variety from L. Idedon, Esp. 

Mr. J. Jenuer Weir remarked that be poBseesed specimens of this 
variety, but he believed it to be of very rare occurrence in Britain. 

Mr. W. L. Distant exhibited a specimen of an undeecribed species of 
CHeada Irom Borneo. 

Ur. T. R. Billupe exhibited a female specimen of Dttfourea milgarit, 
Sobk., captnred on a bloom of ragwort on the banks of the Basingstoke Canal 
at Woking, August 1st, 1881. This was the first female taken in Bribun. 

Sir Sidney 8. Saunders said be captured a male near Chewton, Hamp- 
shire, in August, 1879. He believed this genus was rare on the Continent, 
as Lepeletier de St. Fargeau had never met with apedmeuB himself, but 
described a male and female from Xiatreille's collection. 

Sir Sidney S. Saunders exhibited a species of Sebrodarma received Avm 
an entomologist of Lyons, and specimens of two dipterous insects, Otcmii 
fTtmUlUt, Fall., and Drotophila fenestrarum. Fall. ; the former reared 
from wild figs forwarded by Mr. Frank Calvert, of the Dardanelles; the 
latter from Eg)'ptian sycamore figs. In both instances the parent flies 
appeared to have entered these figs after the Cynipida (reared therein on the 
seed-germs) had escaped through a large aperture which they make bj 
gnawing around the crown until this &1Ib in. The slender white worm- 
like krvie of the Otcitiit were wriggling about amid the pulp of the fig, 
together with many of the fragments of the former occupants, chiefly males 
wtdcfa never quit the fig; and a Urge number of the Oicinit pupa— aonte 
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of these obtained from their larm placed apart tor identification — were 
found attached to the paper wherein the figs were enTeloped, the flies 
emergiDg about three weeks later in September. These figs were sent with 
the object of possibly obtaining from that locality specimens of the Oynipi 
Ptmet of Lionteus, found bj Hasselquist near Smjma in the 6gs of the 
" FieuM Cariea orimtalu" as described in his ' Iter Palestinum,' edited by 
LiDnteus in 1757, and therein adverted to under the names of C. Fieua 
and C. Cariea- The types of C. Ficas exist in the Linnean Cabinet at 
Burlington House, bat no one appears to have met with it since that period. 

Mr. M'Lachlan remarked that he had lately examined the Linnean 
Collection, in company with a German botanist intereated in the fig insects, 
and had failed to find the types of Cynipt Pienei. 

In reply Sir Sidney Saunders stated that the specimens of C. Ficut io 
the LiuDoan Cabinet, although unlabelled, correspond with Hasselquist's 
description, in their rufous colouring. 

Mr. H. T. Stainton exhibitvd aome curious cases said to be constructed 
by lepidopterous larvje found by Dr. Geo^e Hay, Port-Surgeon at Aden. 

Mr. Stainton said it was remarked in the ' Proceedings' of this Society 
(p. xxii) that " no other insect [than DoUnu pattutrit, Klg.] was known to 
feed on E^uiutwtt." He was requested by Mr. Buckler to refer to faia 
description of a larva of Hydracia mieaeea, £sp., found feeding on the 
roots and stems of Equitetwn arveme and later on E. flitviatUe (qf. Ent Mo. 
Mag., vi. 164). 

Mr. Stainton exhibited a specimen of Cerura vintita, L., which had 
been bred by Mr. Pifiard from a larva found in Hertfordshire, and which from 
the description (more especially of the larva) in Kirby's ' European Butter- 
flies and Moths,' p. 136, had been referred by him to C. trmitua, Esp. 

Mr. A. 0. Butler communicated the completion of his " Descriptions of 
new Genera and Species of Heterocerous Lepidoptera from Japan," treating 
of the Pyralee and Micros. 

Prof. J. 0. Weetwood communicated a memoir entitled " Notse Diptero- 
logica. No. 6. — On the minute species of dipterous insects, especially 
Muscida, which attack the different kinds of cereal crops"; giving a retumi 
of the desci'iptions and habits of the various species. Special reference was 
made to a species (OicinU avens, Bjerk.) which this year had proved very 
destructive to housed oat grains, near Winchester. 

Mr. Fitch remarked that Curtis a Oteinit granariv* was most probably 
synonymous with this species, and the same which the Bev, 0. P, Cambridge 
bad found in great numbers in Dorsetshire in a loft where barley had been 
stored. Mr. Fitch also mentioned that on the heavy clay-laud of Essex it 
was remarkable that wheat after a whole summer's fallow was almost in- 
variably attacked by the young stem-feeding larvs of 0. vattator. Curt, 
locally known as " white maggot." — E. A. Fitch, Hon. See. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

AUgemeine Zoologie oder Qrandgeietze dea tkieritcken Bant und 
Lehent, H. Alexander Paoenbteoheb. Berlin. I. — IV. 
1878—1881. 

The appearance of the fourth part of Prof. Pagenstecher's 
very elaborate 'General Zoology' seems to be a suitable oppor- 
tunity for directing the attention of our readers to the scope and . 
object of this work, the fourth volume of which, larger somewhat 
than its predecessors, contains more than 950 pp., while the four 
parts together present us with as many as 647 figures. Professor 
Pagen&techer may justly be congratulated on his activity, and the 
German world of science on this valuable addition to their already 
noble monument of conscientious laboriousness. While saying 
this we are bound to add an expresaion of sympathy with tbe 
learned author. In the preface to the second part of his work be 
had to express a regret for the delay in its appearance, due to 
an attack of inflammation of the eyes, which for seven months 
precluded all work. Illness and other circumstances have pre- 
vented the publication of the fourth volume, the mere printing of 
which is stated to have taken as much as fifteen months ; an4 we 
can well believe it 

Some general considerations immediately arise when we pro- 
ceed to take a comprehensive survey of this work. Obviously 
enough^ we have not here to deal with any elementary introduction 
to the science, and any criticisms on the score of its length may 
therefore be regarded as being fairly beside the question ; though, 
on the other hand, one who was a student in one of our ancient 
Universities, and is a teacher in one of the great centres of popu- 
lation, might well question whether he finds more leisure as 
professor than he found as student. From such a point of view 
as this. Dr. Fagenstecher's work might meet vrith severe treat- 
ment. The second and third volumes contain more than 900 
pages, or as much as the fourth itself; but with all this mass of 
printed matter, nowhere is there an index, nor any list of the 
figures in each part, while the table of contents for each may, not 
unfairly, be spoken of as meagre. Secondly, we have to find fault 
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with the complete absence of an; kind of bibliography ; the author 
is BO careful to refer to hie anthorities bj name that he makes ibis 
absence all the more felt ; and, if he would have us compare him 
with the author of that great work which is still in some points 
unequalled, — with the veteran Von Siebold, — he atandS) in this 
. particular at an; rate, on a level so much lower as to be beyond 
comparison. In a work now appearing in its fourth edition, with 
which we shall compare his in a moment, — the 'Zoologie/ namely, 
of Prof. Clans, — we find sufficient references to direct ub to the 
monographs on which works such kb these must always be based, 
and the want of which must be bo much felt by the student of 
Fagenstecher that we hope the author will find it possible to 
issue some syBtematically arranged list of the papers which he 
has consulted. 

As to the question of figures, the three notable German works 
on Zoology, — those of Siebold (or Siebold and Stannins), of 
Cams and Qerstaecher, and of Clans, — are all without illustra- 
tions ; on the other hand, Owen and Huxley, in this country, have 
always presented a certain number of figures or diagrams, more 
or less satisfactory. There are, therefore, two points of view ; 
the former has the advantage of forcing the student to consolt the 
original monograph from which the parts are drawn ; the latter 
has the advantage of being much more compendious. From 
Prof. Pagenstecher we never learn anything as to the existence of 
those monographs, which are the veriest treasures of the thorough 
student, and he is therefore bound to atone for this defect by 
being compendious. As to the figures themselves, one has to 
speak with some difficulty, for while some are passable and clear, 
others are badly printed and almost unintelligible ; on the other 
hand, it is true that oar old favourites are welcomely absent, and 
the monographs of which we have spoken have been largely and 
justifiably drawn upon. 

On the whole, then, it would seem that a general treatise, like 
a simple manual, of Zoology can never be prepared without meeting 
with somewhat severe, though, we trust, not in this case carping 
or ungracious, criticiBm. Even yet another trouble remains, — 
due, however, to a cause which we can hardly lament, — " Den 
wBhrend dieser Zeit im fiberreichen Flusse der zoologischen 
Literatur erschienenen werthvollen Arheiten." The third volume 
of this work is completely devoted to the organs of respiration ; 
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that volume bears date 187)), and so when we put it into the 
hands of a student we find ourselves presenting him with a book 
in which not a word is said, nor could have been said, of Prof. 
Huxley's ingenious classification of the gills of the Crustacea. 
Well may the writer of systematic anatomical works stand by the 
rapidly growing stream of zoological literature and cry with 
Horace's peasant, " Labitur et labetur in omne volnbilis svum." 

But, were he to stand and wait for the stream to flow past, we 
should never be able to hail the appearance of a book like that 
in hand ; one in which there is no speculation, and too little 
of the author himself, but one which has, at any rate, this 
considerable recommendation, that it exhibits throughout that 
principle which John Hunter has, for this country, made for ever 
classical, and which the College of Surgeons as their conservators 
have brought to a point of perfection which is the admiration of 
comparative anatomists ; the method, that is, of dealing, from the 
lowest to the highest, with that set of organs which, for each, 
subserves the same function. 

In a day when embryology and phylogeny have given a some- 
what different aspect to morphology, it is well, if only for the 
purposes of rivalry, that a teacher should still be found who 
insists without reservation on the importance of complete 
com pan son. 



Cameos from the Silver-land; or, the Experiencei of a Ymmg 
Naturalist in the Argentine Republic. By Ernest William 
White, F.Z.S. Vol.1. London: Van Voorst. 1881. 

This volume of 418 pages contains a certain amount of infor- 
mation, conveyed in the "tallest" language. It ia difficult to 
conceive why these sketches sliould have been termed " Cameos," 
nor does the writer give any clue to his reasons for such a title. 
The work appears to be intended as a kind of handbook to the 
Argentine Bepnblic, which, according to the accompanying map, 
includes the whole of the Pampas, Patagonia, and even Tierra 
del Fuego and the ontlying islands as far as the western exit of 
the Straits of Magellan l!)— an overlapping of the territory of 
Chili which will scarcely be acknowledged by that Republic. The 
various provinces comprised in these vast claims, which extend 



from Cape Horn to Bolivia and Brnzil, are described in rhap- 
sodical Btylti. The author talks farailiarl; of the Fatagonian 
Indians, whom he terms " huge Macropods," whilst the FampeaoB 
are "Longobardi Centaurs," whatever that may mean; and he 
sprinkles his pages with sketch-lists of the principal plants and 
animals, each with a Latin name, thus making a brave show 
of scientific knowledge. So far, however, as this volume goes, 
Mr. White's experiences seem to have been confined to the familiar 
route by steamer and rail from Buenos Ayres to G6rdova ; thence 
by rail and diligence to Mendoza ; with a few excursions in those 
neighbourhoods. To make amends for his own want of experience, 
he appears to have jotted down everything that he was told, and 
being somewhat deficient in critical faculty, he gives us a good 
many so-called "facts," which render the book highly amusing; 
it is indeed a long time since we have so thoroughly enjoyed 
a work on South America. Many passages might be cited in 
illustration of this, bat as we are noticing the work on its 
Natural History merits, we will endeavour to confine ourselves to 
that topic. 

The following extract will convey some much-needed infor- 
mation, and will at the same time give a favourable impressioo of 
the author's style ; — 

" The Museum of Buenos Aires is doubtless rich, perhaps richer than 
any other, in pslnologic edentate osteology : those huge monsters which 
once lazily trod its {sic) surface, are brought from their oozy tombs by the 
wand of scieoce, to astonish mankind by their masBitreness and nncoath 
forma, to attest zoologic degeneracy and themselves to witness how the 
mighty have fallen in the punj pigmy forms which now surround us. 
Faucy nilh what contempt must the huge Qlyptodon clavipa look down 
upon his tiuy modem repreeeutatives the Dcuypm peba or the still smaller 
ChlamydophoTut tmneabu; the gigantic MegBtherium, twenty feet long, 
and with bones more massive than an elephant, or his ancient brother the 
Mylodon somewhat less ponderous, with what a derisive smile must they 
not view theeSbrtsof their feeble modern vicar (!) the Brad^iu tridaetyba: 
and so on of the rest." 

Worthy of the foregoing is the description of the presiding 
genius of this Museum : — 

" The stranger would hardly expect to find buried here amongst 
his ponderous tomes, one of Europe's savans : yet so il is, the curator 
Dr. Herraaun Burmeister, whose twenty yeare' residence in the Argentioe 
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Republic has not dimmed bnt eohsDoed the lustre of his fame, is a 
philosopher irho has already celebrated his goldea wedding to science : 
spare aud tall, eagle-eyed, fibrous, his whole frame bristling with intel- 
lectual energy ; auch ia the courteous but independent autocrat, whose 
figure stands out amongst the literati of South America, as did Saul's 
amongst the Israelites." 

But we muat tear ourseWes away from Bueaos Ayres, where 
tiie President daily coDverses with his ministers by telephone ; 
" and the time seems looming when man will hardly need bodily 
presence and activity, but the subtlety of ethereal intercourse 
banishing corporeality he will begin his immortality on this side 
of the grave ; " a very consoling reflection for South American 
Presidents, whOj like Irish landlords, were evolved to be shot at, 
and sometimes hit. And, glancing at the cemetery where " the 
loved head which ought to have been tenderly laid in the family 
vault at home, lies here expatriated till the last trump unites all 
stragglers" — a sentence suggestive of dynamitic operations; we 
follow our author to the railway which takes him to Campana, 
on the river Parana, where the " Dipterous plagues are unusually 
large and bloodthirsty," and one species of "the Culicides, a very 
numerous family in this neotropical region," emits a delicious 
flowery fragrance when crushed. Ascending the river to Bosario, 
the railway is again taken to Cordova, and we are informed that 
" on a late occasion a countrywoman of ours, an authoress of 
repute, visiting the Bepnblic for the first time, and crossing 
these Pampas, actually preferred to ride on the cow-catcher in 
the midst of a pitiless Pampero, her dress and locks streaming in 
the wind, whilst the worthy engineer of the line, a victim to 
gallantry, was obliged to share her company on that dangerous 
and exposed seat" Who can this celebrity be ? 

From Cordova Mr. White made the excursion to Cosquin, 
the narrative of which has already been published in this journal 
(Zool. 1878, pp. 16.1-60) under the title of " Condor-hunting in 
the Sierras," in which a great deal of lead was wasted, and one 
Condor was secured — with a lazo. The nests were not then 
visited, apparently from fear of the birds, for " woe betide the 
daring planderer, if the old birds .should return during the 
burglarious attempt;" but we are now told that "the nest 
nsnally is composed of a few sticks merely, and contains two 
eggs, each about four inches long ; " whereas in the first account 
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it IB stated that " the universal testimoiiy is that the Condor lays 
but one egg." Condors on this side of the Andes seem to hare 
several peGuliarities not noticed elsewhere : their fierceness — or 
the dread of it— is greater, and they appear to be more amenable 
to swan-shot than to a bullet, " as the skin is so closely covered 
with hard glossy plumage that the latter is more liable to glance 
off" ! The same will probably hold good of buck-shot. Further 
OB we are told that the Condors " select a cslf four or five months 
old and wait till the mother is at some distance, then suddenly 
swooping down and striking the animal to the ground, to rip out 
itt tongue either as a ' bonne bonche' or to prevent the utterance 
of any tignal of lUarm" l^the italics are ours. Has Mr. White 
ever seen this ? We trow not : our experience is that the Condor 
invariably begins operations at the other end of the victim. 

From the pleasant city of Mendoza, at the foot of the Andes, 
Mr. White made an excursion to hunt Huanacos, and so far as 
the hunting was concerned he sacceeded abmirably, but he baf^d 
no game. At an elevation of 6300 feet he observed two specimens 
of the Mountain Biscacha, Lagidium Cuvieri, the occurrence of 
which we do not remember to have seen previously recorded from 
this side of the Andes. The most interesting expedition was, 
however, the one to the neighbourhood of La Paz (a settlement 
about forty leagues from Mendoza, and not to be confounded 
with the Bolivian city of the same name), the " Mgdanos," or 
sand-hills of which, are the stronghold of the curious Chiamy' 
dophorui truncatUB, known in Argentine Spanish as the " Pichi- 
ciego," an obvions corruption of " Bicho-ciego," or blind animal, 
a " beautiful little plantigrade aberrant member of the Armadillo 
family." Full notes on a single specimen obtained after six 
days' search by a large number of men, will be found in the 
'Proceedings of the Zoological Society,' 1880, pp. 8-11. 

Here we must take leave of the first volume. A second 
is promised, and as we see by the last 'Ibis' that Mr. P. L. 
ScUter has described two new species of birds obtained by 
Mr. White on recent visits to Gran, in the province of Jnjny (not 
Salta), near the Bolivian frontier, and to Catamarca, it is possible 
that the next instalment may be more instructive to the naturalist, 
even if somewhat less amusing to the ordinary reader. 
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Vol. VI.] FEBRUARY, 1888. [No. 02. 

THE PAST AND PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF SOME OF 

THE RARER ANIMALS OF SCOTLAND. 

Bt J. A. HiBYiE Beown, F.R.S.E., F.Z.S. 

IV. The Badoes (concluded). 

Id the South of Scotland the Badger is still far from an- 
common in certain districts, though of course in numbers not to 
compare with what were to be found onlj a few jeare ago. The 
Border Counties and those with coast-lines seem to harboor 
these animals most plentifally at the present time, as the statistics, 
I think, pretty clearly show. They have sooner become scarce in 
inland localities, owing, no doubt, to the accessible nature of most 
of their haunts there, while the more ragged coast-haonts have 
longest withstood the attacks of the poor Brock's enemies. 

Stirlingakire. — There is plenty of evidence to show that 
Badgers were abundant in this county, especially along the great 
central range of hiUe, which form the faigheat groimd in the county, 
with the exception of the hills to the east of Loch Lomond, 
including the lofty Ben Lomond. The 'Old Statistical Account' 
of the parishes shows this with tolerable distinctness, and a very fair 
idea of their former distribution may be gathered from the notices 
of it in that work.* The groupiqg of the more important localities 

* Some years ago I had been at the troable of mdexing fnlly the whole 
twenty-one volomeB of the ' Old StatJatical Aoooant of Sootlond ' for my own 
Qte. I ofterwuds offered this index to the pobliaheis (Blookwood, Edin- 
buigh), bnt it waa refused, although theii own index is far too imperfect 
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shows tlie prefercuce the Badger had to the central range. Thus 
it ia specially mentioned as common in Gargunnock parish on 
the north, Killeam on the west, and Campsie and Kils3'tli on 
the south side of the hills. Perhaps of all these Campsie held 
the largest numbers, owing to the particularly suitable cliffs and 
cams of the Campsie Fells. The reverend author of the account 
of Campsie (Bev. James Lapslie) seems to have paid considerable 
attention to the local fauna, and gives a very full and interesting 
list — i. e., interesting after sifting the chaff from the grain. Of 
the Badger he says: — "There are two species of Badger found 
among the loose rocks of Campsie Fells, the one somewhat 
resembling a sow, the other a dog : the first is more arched in the 
back, and is not so nimble in turning itself." The Campsie Fells 
still hold a few Badgers, but they are now quite scarce. The last 
I hare record of was trapped on Ballakinrain estate in 1875, 
which property lies somewhat to the N.W. of Campsie, but has 
the range of fells continued to it. Another was trapped on 
Aucheueck in the same year. Another was trapped on Wood- 
bum estate, Campsie parish, in 1874. On the Campsie Fells, in 
1867, a keeper of the name of Mathieson trapped a Badger, which 
is the next latest date I have note of, though I believe they have 
continued to exist there almost uninterruptedly. About seven 
years ago two were taken on the Strathblane Hills and sent to 
Culzean, in Ayrshire. 

Linlithgow. — It is feared the Badger is here extinct. The 
stream Broxburn runs through Strath Brock, indicating its 
former presence, but there is little to show it in the ' Old 
Statistical Account.' About 1838, or between that year and 
1845, David Carr trapped and killed three Badgers at Lochcote, 
and caught four more, which were taken alive to Wombwell's 
Menagerie. At this locality Badgers had taken up their quartera 
in some old lima mines underneath Bowden Hill, which is abont 
three miles S.W. of Linlithgow. There are also some Badgers' 
earths at Nancy's Hill, near Champfleurie House, about two miles 
east of Linlithgow ; and one was seen by Mr. Henderson, on 
Broomieknowe Hills about 1854. 

to be of much real or ready nae to nftturaliBts. I have, however, found thit 
US. index moEt useful for my onu purposes, and do not in the least regret 
the labour I expended upon it. Except to verify a quotation I soaroaly 
ever require now to handle a volume of the ' Aoeonnt' itself. 
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Midlothian. — Formerly abundant, aa statistics show. A keeper, 
Mr. Nichol Kerr, trapped a number of them, both in this and the 
adjoining county of Haddington. They appear to be not yet 
exUnct in the county. In 1860 a fine Badger was advertised for 
sale in the 'Scotsman' of April 39th, but the owner (Carfrae, 
bird dealer, Frederick Street, Edinburgh) knew nothing about it 
further than that it had been sold to him by a man, and that it 
had been trapped " oot sooth o' Pathhead," and brought to Edin- 
burgh by the Pathhead carrier. The south-west of the county 
(parishes of Borthwick, Temple, Crichton, Heriot, Tala, Stow), 
with its numerous " deans," still probably harbour a few Badgers, 
as there is great store of good earthing ground, but they are 
probably very scarce. Mr. Bitchie, of Middleton, writes me that 
between 1866 and 1880 his keeper had only heard of one Badger 
being caught near Roseberry, parish of Temple, and Mr, Wood, 
late keeper on Blackshiels -shooting, caught one some years ago. 

Eatt Lothian, — Formerly common, and not yet extinct in this 
county. The Rev. Thomas S. Marjoribanks, of Preston, informs 
me that there are BadgerB still in the wooded hill above Pres- 
mennan Loch on the Biel estate, belonging to Lady Nisbet 
Hamilton, and that he saw one which had been recently captured 
there. At Whittinghame the last seen was fifteen years ago (say 
1667). Dr. J. L. Crombie writes me that a year or two ago one 
was seen in Tynninghame Woods, where there are many foxes' 
earths. In 1670 two were caught in Fresmennan Wood, before 
noted, and Dr. Crombie has a young one in hie collection shot 
above Haddington about twelve years ago. 

Berwickthire. — Still abundant, mostly so on the rugged coast- 
line. It is very common still in Upper Berwickshire, especially 
in the parishes of Gordon, Earlston, and Legerwood. Mr. R. Smalt 
has seen them frequently in these parishes, and remembers seeing 
one taken from a drain in the village of Earlston about twenty-two 
years ago (say 1859). The animal was seen running along the 
street at day-dawn, and had taken refuge in the drain. They are 
scarcely so common, however, as they were twenty-five years ago, 
Around Jedbargh it is still not rare, and within the last twenty 
years has been frequently found in Black Bum, Greypeel Bum, 
and about the Merlin Dean, all of which localities are vithin two 
miles and a half of Jedburgh. Mr. James Hardy, of Old Cambns, 
writes me: — "Though diminished in numbers it still maint«iiiB 
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its place over a la^e area. One was canght in the Peasedean 
kst winter (1880-81), and fortunately escaped. Its diminution 
here has been entirely owing to rabbit -catching, and the prices 
obtained for Badgers for the purposes of baiting. Now that 
rabbit- catching is likely to pass into the farmers' bands the old 
animals may regain a footing at least in wild places, as the Pease- 
dean and by the sea-coast." 

Peebleshire. — Not extinct, but are much scarcer than in some 
of the neighbouring counties. In 1878 Mr. A. Wood got one 
alive opposite the foot of Manor Water on Edstone farm, and five 
years ago (say 1875) one was obtained on the Eshiels Hope. 
A pair killed in 1859 are in the possession of Mr. James Anderson, 
Chambers Nest, Peebles ; they were got at Portmore, Eddleston. 
At Stobs Castle Mr. Alexander Taylor has only killed one in 
thirty-eight years, and none have been seen during thirty-one 
years on Traqueer by the keeper there. On Dry Grange estate, 
near Melrose, Mr. Clark killed four old ones and two young half- 
grown about fifteen or sixteen years ago (say 1867). They are 
probably extinct on that estate now. On Moffat Water one was 
seen three years ago (1878), and one was trapped at Dumcrieff, one 
. mile ftom Moffat, no doubt the same. One was seen near the head 
waters of Etterick, not later than nine or ten years ago (say 1870). 
As already noticed, Mr. Cox, at Culzean, Ayrshire, obtained five 
from Peebleshire about six years ago, and pot them upon Ailsa 
Craig, where they have since thriven and bred. 

Ayrahire, — At Culzean they are reported as having been 
extinct for twenty years, or since 1860 or thereabouts. Two tame 
ones were brought from the Stratbblane Hills in Stirlingshire over 
seven years ago (say 187S), and placed in Culzean kenn^s. About 
eight years ago (say 1872) one was trapped near Kilkerran kennels, 
which must have been a stray one or an escape, as none have 
been seen since. I lack other data from Ayrshire, but I believe 
it to be scarce over all the county, unless perhaps in the extreme 
south, where it is most likely to linger longest. 

Dumfrieishire, GaUoway, The Stewartry. — At one time, as, 
Dr. Orieraon, of Thornhill, informs me, Badgers must have 
frequented various places in the district. The last killed was 
taken at Clachrie Bum, parish of Closeburn, about twenty-five 
years ago (say 1867), which is now in Dr. Grierson's Museum, 
Another taken about the same time in Galloway is also in the 
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MuBeum. The Utrat on record I have was killed b; the keeper 
OD Cowdenknowes in 1860. Furtlier S.W. it is still common 
at aea-coast stations ; also not rare on Mabie and generally 
throughout the Stewartr;. 

In concluding the present series of papers on the past and 
present distribution of our rarer British animals, I may state 
ttiat I have accumulated a large mass of notes upon the class of 
animals usually called " vermin," including Squirrel, Dipper, Jay, 
Book, Magpie, "Hawks," Hooded Crow, Common Crow, Kaven, 
and others, besides the Camivora. I still want further particulars 
with a view to perfecting the subject, and if any one can render 
assistance by forwarding to me lists of vermin killed daring the 
past ten, fifteen, or twenty years on any Scottish estate, I shall be 
obliged. I believe that the results, if carefully analysed and com- 
pared, will reveal some curious causes and effects, and interesting 
statistics in connection with this subject. The series of papers now 
concluded is confessedly imperfect, and must be regarded rather as 
an aid to further investigation, with a view to more general results 
at some future time. With such an end in view I can only repeat 
that any data of a kindred nature will be thankfully received by 
me, and will be carefully preserved for future use. 



THE BIRDS OF BRECONSHIRE. 

Bt E. Cahbhidob Phillips, 

Member of tb« Woolbope Nabualists' Field Clab. 

(ContiDaed ttom voL v., p. 400.) 

BiLTZN, Corvut corax. — Still common, and I thiuk will remain 
80, a great part of the county being unpreserved, and these birds 
frequent the mountains and highest hills, which are very little 
disturbed. Wherever you happen to come across a dead sheep 
you are sure to hear the hoarse croak of the Haven. This bird 
lives to a great age. When a hoy, in Wiltshire, I used to pay a 
visit — generally on a Sunday — to some friends that lived ui an 
old manor hoose where there was a tame Raven ; he was then 
about twenty years old, and full of all sorts of mischief and 
iniquity, but being a great favourite and a good talker he had 
pretty much his own way. I remember him well, for on one 
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occauon he took a small slice out of my leg, ut moe fait, aod 
retired to the top of a spont to digest it, amidst my yells and the 
threats of the whole party. Happening to be near the place 
twenty-five years afterwards, I ventured to ask for my old friend, 
and to mj surprise out he came with the same sidelong hop, the 
same malicious twinkle in his eye, and looking more sleek and 
diabolical than ever. I only heard of his death last autumn. 
He took a similar liberty with a lai^e dog that he did with my 
leg, and got a nip in return that killed him. He must have been 
fifty years old when he died, and was one of the finest birds 
I have ever seen. The Baven is a bird of ill omen amoDgst 
the Welsh, and for that reason is seldom, if ever, kept as a 
pet by them. 

Cbow, Coroua corone. — One of the commonest birds in the 
county, and one that we can well do without. I believe this bird 
does more mischief than any hawk ; he is always about the same 
place, and always on the look out, not for carrion, but for 
something better ; a small leveret, a partridge's nest of eggs, or a 
half-grown rabbit — it all comes the same to him ; whilst a weakly 
lamb has its eyes out before he well knows where he is. Although 
they generally work in twos and threes they come home to roost 
together, in numbers of from twenty to thirty, to the same 
roosting-place, and by waiting them in a few may be killed ; but 
by far the best way to kill them is to trap them with an egg and 
a common gin. 

B0T8TON or Hooded Cbow, Conmt comix. — I have never yet 
seen this bird alive in the county, and can only record with 
certainty one instance of its having been met with here. 

Book, Corvw frugilegus. — Plentiful, there being several large 
rookeries in the county. I once visited a rookery near Brecon, 
composed of oak and other trees with a very large ash growing in 
the centre, and the owner informed me that, although he had 
lived there many years, he had never seen the Books build in 
that tree. Sometimes, indeed, a pair of young ones would begin 
to build a nest there, but it was instantly torn to pieces by the 
older birds, with evei^ symptom of disapprobation. Why they 
should avoid this particular tree, which was quite sound, he could 
not say, but their continued and determined rejection of it showed 
a unity of counsel and fixity of purpose which to me was in- 
explicable. Only once during my residence here have I seen a 
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pied or parti-coloured Book, and that was a bird with whitish 
wings. 

Chough, Pyrrhocorax c/raeufus. — Although it occurs sparingly 
amongst the rocky cliffs of the Qlamorganshire coast, I am unable 
to include it amongst the birds of this county. 

Jackdaw, C<yrvas monedula. — Very common indeed, particularly 
about the tower of the grand old priory church of Brecon. Some- 
time since I saw a curious specimen of a white Jackdaw; the 
plumage of this bird was not only pore white, but its legs, olaws, 
and eyes were white. I think among the Crow family an albino 
is very rarely seen. 

Jay, Qarrulus glandariua. — Very common in all our woods ; in 
the hard weather of last winter the poor Jays were pot to great 
straits and came into the town gardens for food. One was caught 
feeding with my poultry in one of the aviaries, where it must 
have pushed itself between the vires to get at the food. For a 
ahy bird like the Jay this was somewhat singular. 

Maopie, Pica cottdata. — Very common, and, like the Raven, 
considered to be a bird of ill omen. Indeed I know of no 
bird that is more generally noticed in this respect, and the 
old adage, — "One, sorrow; two, mirth; three, a wedding i fonr, 
a birth," — seems implicitly believed in by many of the country 
people. 

Ndtceackbb, Nueifraga cargocatactea, — I have seen hot one 
staffed specimen in Wales, and that was a bird in perfect plumage, 
which was killed many years since in the adjoining county of 
Qlamorgan. 

Starlino, Sturnus vulgarit. — Although this bird breeds here 
pretty plentifully, yet the number that roost in the reed-beds of 
Llangorse Lake during the autumn must come from other parts. 
If you are on the lake about four o'clock in the afternoon you will 
see fiock after flock flying over and pitching in the reeds, and 
this continues until they are all come ; then with a roar — and no 
other word expresses it — the whole flock rises in one living mass, 
sweeping over the lake close to the reeds in a black moving cloud ; 
then threatening to settle again, then up and round once more, 
with a regularity and precision of movement that is beautiful and 
wonderful to witness, until at length, their drill being over, they 
finally pitch and roost for the night. Their numhera on these 
occasions must be in thousands, and during the time they are 
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settled the7 keep up a CDntinoal chattering, bat are silent whilst 
OD the wing. 

BosE-coLODKBD Pabtoe, PottoT ToMut. — I have the pleasure 
of recording the occurrence of one of these beautiful birds, if not 
actuall; in the county, at leaBt close to the borders. It was shot 
in an apple tree at Gyngbordj (one of the ancient seats of the 
Owynnes), not far from Llanwrtyd, and was fortunately preserved. 
It wae an adult male, in good plumage, and when alive mast have 
been a splendid bird. It had been stuffed some years when 
I examined it, and the delicate rose-colour had somewhat &ded. 

Hedgespabbow, Accentor modularit. — Pretty plentiful with 
us, but not nearly so much so as in England. Probably it is 
rather too cold here for it in winter. 

BoBiK, Erythacm ruiecuZu. — Common. The country people 
here say that the year-old bird kills the two-year-old bird, bat 
I think the weaker generally goes to the wall. Only the other day 
a man called my attention to two Bobins fighting, and one killed 
the other in an incredibly short space of time ; he then picked up 
and showed me the dead bird, and it certainly was a fine old male, 
in beautiful plumage. It appeared to have been choked by the 
victor, ae its plumage was almost unruffled. 

Bedstabt, Rtt^dRa phtenicura. — Is invariably called here 
the " firebrand-tail," and is very common in the gardens around 
Brecon and in the woods of the county. 

Wheateab, Saxicola eenantke. — Common on our hills and 
moors, but in no great numbers. 

Stoneghat, Saxicola rubicola, and Ftjbzechat, S, rubetra. — 
Both common, especially the latter, there being still a great 
quantity of furze on the lower part of most of our hills. They 
affect favonrite localities, for whilst in some places covered with 
furze they may be constantly observed, on other hills equally well 
covered they are hardly ever to be seen. 

Sedqe Warbleb, Salicana phragmitia, and Seed Wabblbb, 
S. Btrtpera. — Both fairly common, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of and around Llangorse Lake, where there is an abundant 
growth of reeds. 

NiGHTiMOALE, Philomela Ivtctnia. — Sparingly scattered over 
the county. There is a saying common here that the Nightingale 
is never heard westward of the Bwlch, which is distant about 
eight miles hom Brecon, on the Crickhowell side of the county; 
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and althou^ I have heard it near Brecon, ten miles on this side 
of the place referred to, I am disposed to helieve that there ia 
a great deal of truth in the saying. 

Blaoecap, Sylvia atiieapUla. — Fairly common. It used to 
hreed in my garden at Vennyvaoh, near Brecon, every year. 

Gabdbn Warblbb, Sylvia kortentia. — Very rare here. I have 
only known of one instance of its occurrence, and on this occasion 
the nest and eggs were taken. 

Whitbthroat, Sylvia cinerea. — ^Very common here. 

LsasBB Whitethroat, Sylvia gyivieUa. — Very rare ; I have 
never yet met with or seen a specimen. I give it place, however, 
among the birds of our county, on the authority of one of oar 
resident landlords, himself a keen and observant naturalist, who 
has noticed it from time to time. Like many of our migratory birds 
(notably the Spotted Crake), it probably visits various places in 
the county year after year, whilst others are constantly avoided. 

Wood Ween, Pkylloacoput nbUatrix. — Very rare. 

Willow Webn, Pkylloecopus troehUvM. — Fairly common, 

Ceiffchafp, PkylloBcopuB hypolai». — I have noticed occa- 
sionally, but do not consider it to be particularly common. 

Golden- ORE BTBD Wrem, Regubu crittatas. — Very common, 
the numerous larch plantations in the county being most suitable 
to its habits. It is usually considered a scarce bird, probably 
from its small size and inconspicuous colour, but I see it con- 
stantly, and there can be no doubt of its aboadanoe here. 

FntE-CBESTED Wrem, Regttlus ^nicapiiiaia. — Common, but not 
BO mach so as the last-named bird. I have had many specimens 
brought me, and have killed several myself for the purpose of 
identificaiion. This and the Goldcrest are very hardy birds, and 
during the severe frost of January last, when so many other birds 
perished, these merry little fellows were actively searching for 
their food in the firs and larches as usual, not seeming to care 
for or feel the bitter cold. 

Common Ween, Troghdytea panmltu. — Very abundant, and 
like the Bobin, a universal favourite with the Welsh. 

Great Titmotisb, Pants major. — Very abundant A lady 
living near ns has continually suspended from her verandah a 
hard piece of fat bacon. Many birds come and feed on it; 
amongst others a great number of Tits, who seem to consider it 
their special property. 
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Blob Titmodbe, Parus c<erui«!w.— Equally common with the 
last named, and one of the boldest and moat attractive little birds 
we hare. 

Cole Titmouse, Parvs ater. — Fairly common, as also la the 
closely allied Mabsh Tn, P. palaatm. I have often observed 
them both, and several specimens of each have been brought 
to me from lime to time for identification. 

Long-tailed Titmouse, Pams caudataa. — Plentiful. It some- 
times leaves the woods and comes to our gardens for a very brief 
visit, always in small floclis, and always with the same eager and 
impatient movements, the same quick and restless flight, and 
uttering all the while its somewhat weak and plaintive note. 
Although the plumage of the bird is very loose, it seems to bear 
the cold here as well as the rest of the Tit family. 

Of the British species of Wagtails, vis., the Pied Wagtail, 
MotaciMa Yarrellii, the Grey Wagtail, M. mlphiirea, and the 
Yellow Wagtail, M.fiava, all are very common here. The Usk 
being a good trout river, whenever there is a rise of the fly 
on, the Wagtails may he seen in numbers actively running along 
its banks, flying and hovering in the most graceful way over the 
water, and constantly seizing a fly, whilst the plash of the heavy 
trout, as they, too, take their share, complete a picture most 
pleasing to the eye of a naturalist. 

Meadow Pipit, Anthus praterma. — Not very abundant in the 
county, and certainly not about Brecon. 

Tree Pipit, AnthuB arboreu$. — Very scarce. 
(To be continued.) 



THE DESQUAMATION AND DIGESTION OF SERPENTS, 

-FROM A NEW POINT OF VIEW. 

By ARTHtJlt SiHADLIHO, C.M.Z.S. 

In these days of zoological gardens, travelling menageries, 
and private vivaria containing living reptiles, there can be few 
people who are not familiar to some extent with the phenonema 
incidental to a snake's "shedding its skin." Eveiyone knows 
that, at intervals varying from one to three months in a state of 
health, a serpent becomes partially lethargic, refuses to feed, 
drinks and bathes hut little or not at all, is impatient of 
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distarbance though not active to attack unless touclied, and loses 
its iridescence, while its intrinsic colouring becomes duller every 
day. Since the outer layer of the conjunctiva is continuous with 
the general cuticular surface, the Opkidia being destitute of 
eyelids, blindness more or less complete ensues, evidenced by the 
filmy or rather ground glass aspect of the eyes, and frequent 
failure of aim should the reptile strike at an object. Then, 
after a period ranging between five and twenty days from the 
manifestation of the first symptoms, if all goes well, the epidermis 
cracks at the inner margin of the lips or at some part of the 
body, and becomes rolled up or reversed as the snake emei^es 
therefrom, hungry and active. 

Such is, roughly described, the process of desquamation. But 
those who have closely observed these creatures in confinement 
will sometimes have remarked a rather curious anomaly. A 
snake, evidently on the verge of shedding, is seen suddenly to 
reassome its normal brightness of hue (though with altered 
sheen), to become lively and even anxious for food, and to present 
such appearances generally as to lead to the conclusion that it 
has cast its slough. No slough, however, is to be discovered ; 
but within twenty-four hours it is shed in the usual manner, or 
may even be burst in the act of feeding. The immediate cause 
of this deceptive appearance is not difficult to ascertain. The 
discarded cuticle is always found to be wet in its recent state ; 
and without doubt an exudation of fluid takes place beneath it 
shortly before it is cast oft, rendering it transparent, so that, 
although separate from the true skin, it allows the ground colours 
of the latter to be seen through it in nearly their normal vividness. 

It is a fact well recognised by keepers of reptile- houses that 
the health of a snake, whether as cause or effect, is coincident 
with the regularity of its desquamation. "Bad shedding" is 
looked upon by them as a certain sign of derangement in some 
way. Without reckoning minor accirf«n(8 — such as the false 
cataract which ensues from accumulation of three or four old 
plates on the eye, or damage to the cornea from their being 
rudely stripped off en masse — there are two or three ways in 
which this bad shedding is manifested. The epidermis may 
detach itself in irregular fiakes, instead of coming away as a 
whole ; or it may be changed too frequently; or it may refuse to 
separate altogether. I may cite a Thick-necked Tree Boa 
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(Epicratet cenehria), which I broaght to the London Zoolopcal 
Gardens from Brazil about two years ago, as affording an 
example of the second form of abnormality (for the first is not 
of 80 much importance) ; when I was last in England it was 
desqaamating at intervals of about a week, and was miserably 
thin and exhausted. I have often observed the same thing in 
snakes whose proper habitat ia the paleearctio region when taken 
into the tropics ; under these circumstances tbey usually die of 
marasmus. A River>jack Viper {Vipera rhinocerog) died a short 
time since at the Gardens, fifteen months after its arrival there, 
daring which lengthy period it neither fed nor shed its skin ; and 
one not uncommonly sees a snake— especially one not yat 
habituated to captivity — die suddenly and unaccountably in this 
state, the body being apparently healthy and well nourished, and 
the internal organs presenting no trace of disease. 

Is the casting of the cuticle, with its attendant phenonema, to 
be looked upon as a mere mechanical process of purification and 
renewal, or are there other and more important physiological 
reasons, involving an excretory function necessary for the main- 
tenance of the reptile's life ? 

To begin with, it hardly seems probable that the simple 
mechanical inconvenience caused by the presence of the effete 
membrane which clothes it is sufficient to account for the 
lethargy and evident general malaiie preceding its separation. 
When we remember that a healthy serpent will contine to feed in 
spite of severe wounds or other extensive injuries, and its 
apparent indifference to pain, — moreover, that when 'the skin 
has cracked it will take its prey with avidity, even though the 
flakes are still adherent to it, — we can hardly refuse to entertain 
the hypothesis that some great vital change in the economy is 
takii^ place. From the fact that its retention is fatal, and by 
itself alone enough to cause death, I believe the exudation of fluid 
which lubricates the epidermis and renders it easy of removal, 
to contain some important excretion, the getting rid of which is 
the primary reason for its being poured out; and that soma 
pathological effect analogous to uremic poisoning or other 
toxtemia occurs if it fails to be produced. We know that in 
mammals which transpire by the skin, cessation of the cutaneous 
action inevitably results in death if prolonged beyond a certain 
time ; and that if such an animal be varnished, even for no more 
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thAn one-foartl) of its whole snrface, it dies with sfaiverings, 
exacerbation of temperature, and other evidence of blood- 
poisoning, innocent as the constituents of the sebaceous and 
sodoriferons secretions appear to be. The chief point which I 
would advance in favour of this physiological and pathological 
analc^ — for of conrse I do not compare the minute structure of 
the skin or its glandular appendages with that of a mammal — is 
that the slough, if examined during the time of its actual 
separation or immediately afterwards, is found to have a slight 
but well-defined acid reaction. What the nature of this acid may 
be I have had no means of ascertaining, nor should I in all 
probability be a sufiSciently competent chemist to discover, even 
if I had the appliances for analysis at hand ; for there can be no 
doubt, judging from its instability and rapid decomposition, that 
it is some very complex organic compound. Its disappearance is 
not dependent on simple evaporation or the drying of the slough' 
This instability and another reason which I shall mention 
presently in the second part of this paper preclude the possibility 
of its being uric acid, while experiment has demonstrated that it 
is not lactic or any other of the acids which commonly result from 
chemical changes in the tissues. 

Furthermore, this exudation seems to be preceded by a rise 
of temperature, and accompanied by its remission — precisely 
ffimilnr to what would occUT Under parallel circumstances in more 
highly organized beings ; but this last is a statement which I 
make guardedly and with some reserve, and should be glad of 
more certain information on that head from those who have 
better opportunities for observation than I have. Nearly all my 
experiments have been conducted at sea, where it is extremely 
difficult to register minute variations of temperature with accuracy. 
I believe that I have obtained an increase constantly, but, as 
might be imagined, the difference is very small, and the operation 
of taking it and guarding the thermometers from surrounding 
influences one of great delicacy and difficulty. 

'L'he excrement (for there is but one) of a serpent in health 
may be said to consist of three parts — 1st, a dark mass, made up 
of the indigesUble residue of its food, feathers, hair, claws, teeth, 
seeds or other vegetable matters from the stomachs, easily dis- 
tingnishable with the naked eye, mixed with microscopic particles 
of the same, and a variable amount of digestible but undigested 
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matter; 2nd, a white or yellowish white BubBtfttice, composed' of 
nearly pure nric acid, — so nearly pure that it is purchased for ase 
as a chemical reagent, — with a little urate of lime and ammonia, 
oxalate of lime, purpurate of ammonia (the latter discovered by 
Prout, and yielding s magnificent crimson colour known as 
murexide), and a few other salts in very triSiBg quantities ; 3rd, 
more or less water, containing some of these salts in solution. 
During derangement these three become blended together some- 
times. As would naturally be expected, there is more uric acid 
and less simple excrementitious matter in the dejecta of snakes 
which live on frogs and fish than in those whose food consists of 
birds and animals ; while it reaches its maximum in one which 
has been persuaded to gorge itself on raw meat — as may 
occasionally be effected with some Colubers : I have known the 
Moccassin {Tropidonotus fojiciatiis) and Xenodon rhabdocepkaUu 
take dead meat in default of anything else. The feecea of a 
serpent probably yield more correct results when examined with 
a view to determining the proportionate relation of their con- 
stituents in character and quantity to that of the food taken than 
those of any other creature, from its habit of feeding copiously 
and at long intervals, and consequently the definite nature of its 
meals; the progress of the food may also usually be traced 
externally in its passage from the mouth to the onus, so that we 
have no hesitation in saying what it is — frog, bird, or beast, of 
sach and such a weight — that is furnishing us with details. It is 
for this reason that one is able to exclude uric acid in investigation 
of the active principle of the excretory cutaneous exudation, 
since the whole possible amount can be accounted for in the 
fffioal evacuation. Kow, it is found that external heat quickens a 
reptile's digestion — to use a common phrase which is not quite 
correct in its strict application, since by it is meant only that it 
hastens the process of defecation after a meal. Warmth, on 
which a snake's activity so much depends, doubtless increases the 
peristaltic action of its intestine in common with the rest of the 
muscular system ; and if the fseces be analysed they will be found 
to contain less evidence of utilised nitrogenous elements in the 
form of uric acid, and more unused digestible matter. Thus 
the snake really derives less benefit from " quick digestion" than 
from alow, because the former is incomplete and allows it to 
extract less nutriment. The question which has suggested itself 
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to me, in consideration of tliese phenonema, is whether a mistake 
is not made in the reptile departments of menageries in keeping 
the inmates at too high or too equable a temperature. Even in 
the heart of the tropics, where there is very little distinction of 
season, considerable variation must constantly he experienced 
from local and accidental causes, and most likely this might he 
imitated with advantage U) reptiles in captivity. I have obtained 
individuals at different times from broods bom or hatched in onr 
own zoological gardens and in continental collections, — pythons, 
boas, and various colubrine snakes, — and in every case mine have 
seemed to get on better than those which remained, though they 
are exposed to many apparent disadvantages in a seafaring life — 
irregular food-supply, exposure to air, and constant changes of 
climate. I have come at length to the conclusion that they owe 
their well-being to this change of climate and absence of fixed 
artificial heat ; and I have never known any of them suffer irom 
that irritable condition of the stomach, so often noticed in 
menageries, which gives rise to constant rejection of the food, and 
death from inanition — though I have occasionally caused them to 
vomit hy inadvertently making their cages excessively hot in the 
winter. The purest uric acid excrement which a serpent produces 
is that passed immediately after its desquamation, because the 
long period of inactivity which precedes it has enabled it to 
convert all the nutritious material in its stomach. It has lately 
been demonstrated that in comparatively cold countries, where 
snakes have a well-marked and regular time of retirement during 
a certain portion of the year, they lay up a stock of adipose tissue 
in anticipation of their retreat, like other hybemating animals — 
though naturally less in proportionate amount, owing to the 
tardiness with which their vital functions are performed, and the 
small quantity of fuel necessary for their consumption. 

There are probably many conditions under which the tem- 
peratnre of a reptile varies independently of external influences, 
which would be very interesting if properly worked out hy patient 
observers. We have seen more than once how, contrary to all pre- 
conceived ideas and traditions on the subject, a pythoness actually 
generates heat during incubation ; and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that a similar development may take place concurrently 
with active digestion, impending suppuration, or the progress of 
disease. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES IN FRANCE AND 

SWITZERLAND. 

Bz Urou A. Macvhsrboh. 

Bahblimo tbrongh Paris on June 2lBt, I came across three 
young Golden OrioIeB in a little dark bird-shop. I bought one, 
and a Wryneck, a Bedstart nestling (with a white patch on its 
occiput), and a young Hoopoe. Tereus escaped, however, bom 
my hand, squeezed through the interstices of a Venetian blind, 
and strutted up and down the hotel roof, where after a wild chase 
I left him. The Oriole refused to eat that night. At 4.30 on 
July 23rd he was clamorous, though covered up. The three 
nestlings at first slept together, huddlmg close to one another for 
warmth. Not bemg able to procure proper food for the Wryneck, 
I let him go (for he was well fledged), in a copse. Occasionally 
the young Oriole appealed piteously to the Bedstart to feed him, 
especially when the latter was perched overhead. Both birds 
were interested when a fly approached the cage, though " loriot " 
was very young. It was interesting to see the feather tracts 
gradually expanding. The httle Bedstart soon fed himself, and 
was on the qui vive for food throughout the day, beginning about 
8 a.m. The Oriole was latterly contented to wait until 6 or 7. 
On June 24th the Oriole would probably have left the nest, as the 
form of excrement changed. On June 24th he took several little 
flits in my bedroom ; when I spoke to him he flew on to my 
shoulder, and fluttering up to my face, clamoured literally at my 
mouth for food. On June 27th his body, bare under the "wings 
and on the neck on June Zlst, was well covered ; his tail, only 
sprouting on June 21st, was now well developed. His cry was a 
" chewit " or " pewit," piercing when he thought himself forgotten. 
When he received a morsel, he gave a little jubilant cry of 
pleasure, followed by the usual note, and mouth opened for a 
second morsel. I compared its expression on receiving food to 
the word " wethery-wethery." When bidden sternly to sleep, he 
sobbed himself gradually off, the " chewit " growing lower and 
lower, until he was fast asleep. His happiest moments were 
passed on my shoulders, to which he always essayed to ascend. 
Knowing my voice so well, he always called for food when he 
heard it : my sister feeding him when I was unable to do so, he 
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grew attached to her also. He often stretched his vrmga acroea 
his feet. He used to lower his neck and hunch his back. The 
feathers on the neck were the last to expand. The tufts of down 
on his head hngered until July 7th, when he scratched the last of 
it off with hie foot. He became fond of drinking water. From an 
early age we had trickled drops down his throat, the weather 
being bo hot. His early efforts to drink were comical, as he could 
not distinguish between the water and the rim of the continent 
glass, and so allowed his little beak to wander in all directions 
but the right one. He was fed on fresh meat and bread-and- 
milk, varied ae far as possible with cherries, apricots, and other 
fruit, Unlnckily, his voracious, cuckoo-like appetite, drove him 
into a fatal illness. I wanted to add ante'-eggs to his food, bnt 
being on the sick list could procure none. Though I have kept 
most of the British passeriform birds in confinement, I have 
never found any which interested me more than this intelligent 
Oriole. He died on July 12th, having been my constant com- 
panion for three weeks. Two gentlemen, whom we met after- 
wards at Montreox, told us that they bad repeatedly procured 
young, well-6edged Orioles from Savoy peasants, but they had 
never kept them alive, on a fruit diet, more than a few weeks. 
I should be glad to know, if H. L. Meyer is correct in stating 
that Oriola gaUmla moults in February. 

We reached the medical spa of Mont Dore, in Auvergne, on 
the 24th of June last. Early on the 26th I saw, and heard 
the call-note of the Meadow Bunting, several of which haunted 
the left side of the Grand Cascade. On July 14th, a turning of 
the Clermont road brought me, unnoticed, within a few yards of 
a male of this species, singing lustily on the top of a hush his 
sweet, jerky, varied strain. The clear grey head, with its black 
stripes, contrasted prettily with the breast of reddish cinnamon. 
I tried unsnceessfully to obtain a nest of Emberiza da. The 
peasant boys could bring me none of any kind, whilst the 
condition of my hands, confined for ten weeks in bandages of 
carbohc acid, applied for viper bites, made it extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to get over rough ground. Half an hour before 
being bitten by the grey reptile, the movements of a pair of 
Whitethroats betrayed the whereabouts of their five callow young. 
Still unclothed July 4th, sis days later, their feather tracts were 
well marked ; at noon, July 7th, they were well feathered and 
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fast asleep. Besides Emheriza cia, a fine Black Bedstart crossed 
my path on June 25th. Many sleepless nights, on and after 
June 30th, were gladdened by the refrain " cheerweeder — sweeter- 
weedei," commenced about 8.30 a.m., ceasing between 8 and 
8.S0 p.m. The stable roof haunted by this feathered minstrel 
was vis-a-vis to our rooms in the Grand Hotel. Ha seldom left 
his gable, but when he did so his Tisits to a pile of loose timber, 
stones, and rubbish immediately behind the depetidence, roosed 
UB to useless searches for his nest. About July 10th, his visits to 
the roof were few and far between ; other adult males repeatedly 
passed us, carrying insects to their young. On July 16th two 
young male Black Redstarts issued unexpectedly from the loose 
crevices of a stone dyke ; they bowed fearlessly, bobbed their 
tails and bodies, hopped energetically in and out among the 
pieces of loose grey rock ; they also took short flits after gnats, 
sometimes perching on an ash tree with their presumptive parent. 
On July 20th one of these little fellows, which I had trapped the 
evening before to moult in confinement, expired from a slight 
fall, as we left Mont Dore for Clermont. Some Pipits, which 
haunted the plateau behind the town, on the cascade side, were 
probably A nthua campestris. The only bird of interest remaining 
on the list of those which I studied continuously (for I obtained 
glimpses only of the Rock Thrash and Oriole) is the Common 
Buzzard. A pair of adults, whose young were offered for sale by 
a guide, constantly worked the valley for food, as well as the 
heights around. About four miles from Clermont a Crested Lark 
rose close to our carriage; House Swallows and Sparrows, absent 
from Mont Dore, became numerous. Our tedious detention by 
ill health at Geneva was not quite barren. We closely examined 
the rarer birds in the museum, saw a wild Serin on the south of 
the town, and obtained from a tailor (the evening before we left) 
a couple of hand-reared Woodchat Shrikes. The female lived 
until the September following ; at her decease she had lost no 
feathers. The male began to moult at once, and on October 
24th the process was still incomplete, The medical station 
of St. Beatenberg was reached August 11th. Here the Black 
Redstart haunted chalet roofs ; some constantly perched on the 
telegraph wires outside the Alpenrose Hotel. On and after 
August 15th the males only sang the first portion of their song ; 
two old fellows exhibited short sprouting tails at this date, and a 
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Qoldcrest bad lost a number of wing-quills. On Aagnst 17tb 
two broods of Black Bedstarts bauDted a manure beap, two doors 
from tbe post-office, in company witb immature Chaffincbes and 
Yellow Bantings ; tbe youngest Bedstarts were weak on the 
wing, and were partly supported by tbeir parents. The youngest 
disliked tbe drizzling rain as much as did the elderly birds deep 
in monlt. On the 18tb I particularly noticed a male Redstart 
on the oatskirt of Interlaken. His cbest was literally naked. 
Tbe feathers of the lower parts were darker than in tbe Auvergne 
nestling (which bad died) ; both birds wore tbe yellow membrane 
of nestlings on tbe beak. On August 28th, in very bad weather, 
my spirits rose at a strange cry near the Kurhaus ; a wary 
Nutcracker shortly afterwards flew from tree top to tr-ee top near 
me. Another which settled in a fir on tbe valley side below the 
road suggested the Book in outline, tbe long beak reminding me 
rongbly of tbe Kingfisher. Taking a " header" downwards, be 
rose as be approached a second tree ; once landed, be plumed 
his mottled dress, sprang lightly from bough to bough, and 
repeated many times a melody composed of the syllable " yerk," 
repeated each time that he performed, from five to eight times in 
close succession, while his throat vibrated visibly. Between this 
date and September 4tb, Nutcrackers often passed our windows, 
fiying from fir top to fir top. They appeared to leave the higher 
belt of fir in order to forage for nuts at a lower elevation. During 
flight the white extremities of the tail feathers are clearly seen. 
Despite the drizzling downfall of August 27th, an extremely 
lai^e party of Titmice worked up the bashes on tbe right bank 
of the Alpenrose watercourse. Long-tailed Tits were as numerous 
as Blue, Great, or Cole ; all, witb one or two exceptions, shewed 
.the pure white bead of Acredida caudata; tbe exception or 
exceptions as certainly possessed tbe black stripes seen on tbe 
head of an ordinary example of our bird, A. rosea. Two Long- 
tailed Tits, the only members of a large party that I could 
examine closely, on the Rhone's right bank, 6th October, dis- 
tinctly wore the black stripes of A. rosea, instead of tbe white 
head worn by all but one (or two) of the Beatenberg examples. 
I saw one of these Geneva birds pick off and eat a small cater- 
pillar. Black Bedstarts and Blackcaps were at Geneva on 
October 5tb. As I returned from tbe snow-wrapt Gemmel Alp, 
September 2nd, a Created Tit flew past me on tbe edge of the 
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wood. The nest moming I found in tbe same place a nmneroua 
party of Great Titmice, Cole Tits, Goldcrests, and Tree Creepers, 
bunting together on the best of terms. No Marsh Tits ^ere in 
the party, for they hardly reach this elevation ; bnt the van was 
led by six or seven Crested Tits. The last-named were timid ; 
again and again they disappointed me by fltiting away nervously 
to tall trees, where they could hardly be discerned ; but as I 
followed the party continuously through bog and brushwood, they 
gradually became accustomed to me, and even descended to terra 
Arma, quite close to me. The quiet gray wings give the Crested 
Tit a sombre appearance when flying ; on close inspection, the 
delicate crest, jet black throat, and pinkish nnder-parts render 
this titmouse highly pleasing. Although I possess a good ear for 
the notes of birds, I have as yet acquired no facility for putting 
their cries into words ; once, the call of a Crested Tit very close 
to me on the Alpenrose road, reminded me much of Parug ater. 
On other occasions, I thought that the syllable " chrrit," or 
" prrit," repeated briskly, bore some resemblance to the note. I 
only heard the liquid 'little song uttered twice, when one indi- 
vidual pursued another. Picut major and Loxia curviroatra are 
the most interesting birds I find in my list of general residents. 
Twice I saw, as I believed, Dryocopus marlms, bnt from the 
distance could not feel quite certain. It was well known to my 
coifeur, the keenest chasseur in the village. Hawks were fairly 
numerous. Two old birds, often to be seen with two young ones, 
were apparently Goshawks, of which also we saw several stuffed 
specimens. As we awaited a Thun steamer on the 8th, a very 
large brown hawk, ostensibly on Osprey, descended upon some 
prey in the lake ; when he rose, be flew with wild ories into the 
woods on the Jungfran side of Interlaken. At Bern, on Septem- 
ber 9th, the Black Redstart was once more in full song. On 
September 11th, I failed to identify, in the rain, two birds in the 
Villeneuve or Rhone marshes. Early on the 12th, a " reeling " 
sound in the same locality brought to mind a passage in 
Mr. Harting's ' Summer Migrants.' Following up, I was soon 
vis-h'VtB with a small reed bird of some species. The breast and 
under parts were pale buff or white ; upper parts, brown. From 
the note it might be the Grasshopper Warbler. Ten minutes, 
perhaps later, on this auspicious moming, a loud, clear " cluck " 
introduced the Aquatic Warbler, which ran up to the top a 
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neigbbooriDg reed. The throat was whitish, but less clear than 
the ander-parts. Above the eye ran a line of yellow ; then came 
one of dark brown or black ; down the centre of the head ran a 
median stripe of yellowish. The light brown back was marked 
with longitudinal black streaks ; of these the broadest was in the 
centre of the back. The lively little fellow seemed to spend most 
of his time among the roots of the reeds ; he ran op and down 
with great rapidity. Very early, September 14th, three reed 
birds shared possession of a faggot pile on the edge of the 
morass with Passer domesticus. Only one of the former awaited 
my arrival and subseqaently close proximity ; very fearless, its 
light, active movements reminded me of the Fekin Nightingale ; 
its legs seemed long, its outline undulating. When it flew to a 
reed, which bent beneath its weight, its wedge-shaped tail was 
well displayed. Returning home the same forenoon, I saw a 
male Bluethroat alight on a vineyard wall, overlooking the road 
near the Gastle of Chillon. Having stndied this species on the 
Dovre Field for some days, in July, 1878, 1 saw with increased 
pleasure, that this Chillon bird wore the entire blue gorget 
assigned to Cyanecula Wolfi, io contradistinction to C. leucocyana. 
From its tameness I thought it a bird of the season. It foraged 
boldly roand me, taking short flights in and out of a garden on 
my right, and even clinging to the perpendicular edge of the 
vineyard wall, to secure some fugitive insect. Not until Septem- 
ber SOth, though I constantly passed this spot on perpetual but 
worthless expeditions to trap one or more of the reed birds, did I 
iaH in with BInethroats again. Meantime the hec-figue had 
departed, about the 24th, The solitary specimen met with on 
the outskirts of Interlaken had puzzled me, as did some Red- 
backed Shrikes. I did not at flrst recognise the owner of those 
well-marked grey or white secondaries. Those so numerous at 
Montrens hawked msects constantly, darting off the branches of 
the walnut trees in the way of the spotted flycatcher. But on 
September 30tb, our last day at Montreax, a "red-taii" flew 
close to me in the marshes which could not belong to a Black 
Redstart ; after plodding another mile through the tall reeds, I 
saw two BInethroats quite close to me, in a comparatively dry 
spot. On my approach, one crossed the canal ; the sun at that 
moment showed np the throat of the other, perfectly blue, hot 
centred with a white or creamy spot. In colouration he other- 
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wise olosel; corresponded with the rather smaller bird seen on 
the 14th inst. He constantly vibrated his tail, bat in silence ; 
as he turned, hia greyish back and whitish undertail coverts 
were well displayed. 

Despite a crael wind at Geneva, myriads of House Martins 
hawked up and down the streets ; over the Bhone played nearly 
an equal number of Swallows and some Sand Martins. In the 
market, October 6th, the most interesting bird was a female 
Gelinotte. 

At Paris, on October 9th, a Stone Curlew shared the honours 
of a stall with numerous bunches of Thrushes. In the Marchi 
des Oiseaax were Ortolans, many Serin Finches, Short-toed 
Larks, and a Crested Lark. An old birdstufTer, near the Bue 
St. Honore, "showed me Paris examples of Laniua coUurio and 
atmculatus, remarking that the latter bred regnlarly near the 
city. Some Palmate Newts, which I detected in a bottle crammed 
with the two conunon species, had not lost the fine tip which I 
think is stated to be generally absorbed before winter. They 
reached home safely, in company with some Montreux exunples 
of Rana esciUenta, caught for my friend, Mr. 0. Aplin. Am 
recently as the 80th of September, there were Villeneuve 
examples of H, etculenta m all stages of the or tadpole state. 



ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
Bi John Gatcoubk. 

On March 8tb I watched through a powerful telescope a fine 
Black -throated Diver near the shore ; it was in winter plumage, the 
uniform light sides of the neck at once distinguishing it from 
the Great Northern Diver, the dark bands on the neck of which 
are always more or less observable at all seasons. Many 
Bazorbills were also on the coast at that date, and two large 
flocks of Ducks and Curlews were seen flying up the Tamar. 
The Black-beaded Gulls had assomed the complete dark head, 
and the Herring Gulls were constantly uttering their breeding 
cry. By March 12th several Wheatears had arrived, and many 
Lesser Black-backed Gulls were to be seen in full spring plumage. 
On the 16th I examined a recently-killed Northern Diver, the 
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stomach of which contained three small flatfish, and from its 
gullet were taken several large prawns. On March 24th a 
Gargauey was obtained. 

I saw a large immature Glaucons Gull on the coast on 
April dth, rather a late date for that apecies in this locality. 
Whimbrels I heard and saw on the 24th, and by the 28th, with 
the wind S.W., Swifts had also arrived. 

On May 2nd I examined a Swallow which had been picked up 
on the rocks at the base of the new Eddystone Lighthouse, 
against which no doubt it had flown during the night. By the 
21st the Herring Gulls at Wembury had many nests with eggs in 
them; and I observed some Shags in their beautiful shining 
bronze-greeu plumage, but which had already lost the peculiar 
erect and curved crest of early spring. 

At the end of June a young Jackdaw (pure white) was 
captured ahve on the clifFs near Mount Batten, Plymouth ; it had 
pink eyes, showing it to be a true albino, and was altogether the 
handsomest variety of the species I ever saw. Several young 
and a few adult Greater Spotted Woodpeckers were obtained 
about this date, I am sorry to say ; for the species is by no 
means common in this locality. 

Many Whimbrels returned from their breeding places about 
July Slat, and I was told of some having been beard several days 
previoosly. 

Young Herring Gulls made their appeajrance in the Sound 
and harbour on August 7th, and I remarked that their flight was 
very different from that of the old ones, being lighter and more 
buoyant. On the 10th an adult Common Tern was seen hovering 
over a school of mackerel, reminding me that "Mackerel-bird" is 
a common name for this species oo some parts of the coast of 
Devon ; it was rather early for its appearance in this neighbour- 
hood, for we seldom eee any before September. On the 23rd 
I noticed the last Swifts for the season, and the same day a 
young Fuf&n was brought to one of our birdstafTers, which had 
been caught with a hook and line. About the same time some 
Manx Shearwaters, Common and Sandwich Terns were sent 
from Carbis Bay, near St. Ives, Cornwall, to be preserved : the 
Shearwaters were adult, but in fall moult after the breeding 
season, and their plumage very dull ; the leg of one specimen 
had been ahot off just below the tarsal joint apparently some 
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time pieviously, for the end of the stomp had perfectly healed 
and had become covered vith a smooth skin : the Tema also 
were adult and in excellent plmnage, scarcely Bhowisg any sign 
of monlt. Sandwich Terns are very uncommon on this part of 
the coast : young ones are sometimes met with in the autumn, 
but adults rarely. On the 26th a young Black Tern was brought 
to a Stonehouse birdstuffer, Eklso a female Peregrine Falcon, both 
obtained near Plymouth. Common Sandpipers had by this time 
returned to the coast from their breeding places on the moorland 
streams. 

On October 7th a young Peregrine Falcon with jesses on was 
Bent to Stonehouse from the neighbourhood of St. Germans, 
where it had been unfortunately shot by a gamekeeper ; it was 
afterwards found to have been lost with another at Quethiock, 
near Liskeard ; on examination I found it perfectly gorged with 
a recently-killed Wood Pigeon. What a pity it is that game- 
keepers caimot be taught to spare Falcons, especially trained 
ones, which the presence of jesses should surely protect ! Several 
Short-eared Owls were shot as early as October 3rd. Plymouth 
Sound and harbour in October were full of Oulls, and among 
them I noticed one with white flight-feathers ; this I think must 
havQ been a small Iceland Gull, or possibly an Ivory Gull, but 
I could not get near enough to be quite certain. Some Curlew 
Sandpipers were sent &om Wadebridge, Cornwall ; and I also 
heard from a friend in Ireland that several had been killed about 
this time on the margin of Lough Neagh. Numbers of young 
Razorbills and Guillemots were daily to be seen along the coast, 
apparently in a very weak and starving condition, and a great 
many were easily caught ; I am unable to account for this, for 
we had had no long-continued gales. On October 12th a young 
Honey Buzzard in an interesting state of plumage was killed at 
Spriddlestone, near Plymouth, and brought to Stonehouse to be 
preserved ; its forehead was almost pure white, and the feathers 
on the top and back of the head were tipped with the some, 
reminding one mnch of the markings on the head of the young 
Osprey ; it also bad long mystachial bands, which I do not 
remember having before observed on the Honey Bnzzard, but all 
the specimens which had previously come under my notice were 
adolt. When raised, the basal half of all the feathers appeared 
to be white ; the tail was marked as usual with broad and 
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narrow bands. The atomach, Btrange to say, contained nothing 
bnt a quantity of white feathers (apparently its own) in a similar 
state to those which are ofteu found compressed in the stomach 
of a Grebe, I expect there must have been a regular migration 
of these birds, for the person who killed it was told that many 
large hawks had been daily seen in the same neighbourhood. 
Several Common Buzzards were also obtained, aud the stomach 
of one I examined contained nothing but the remains of Ooleoptera. 
A Pomatorhine Skua (in change) was also killed, having two odd- 
coloured legs, one being- wholly black, the other partly light bine 
and partly black, similar to that of the so-called Black-toed Gull. 
It is somewhat remarkable that the stomach of this bird, like 
that of the Honey Buzzard just mentioned, contained nothing 
but feathers : I think it probable, however, that these feathers 
might have been accidentally swallowed by the bird when 
constantly picking itself diuring the moult. An immature Great 
Crested Grebe and an adult Arctic Tern were killed in October 
on the St. Germains River ; the Tern still retained its summer 
pinmage, and the man who killed it called it the "Pearl Gull." 
Another Common Bnzzard and some Oystercatchers were 
obtained later in the month, and many Widgeon and Golden 
Plover, with two or three grey ones among them, were brought to 
the market. 

On November 5th I watched a large Northern Diver and a 
Sclavonian Grebe ofE the Devil's Point, Stonebouse. It was very 
interesting to observe the action of the Grebe when diving in 
deep water, taking a leap upward to gain impetus enough to 
reach the bottom. On the same day I saw a Snow Bunting, a 
very uncommon bird in this locality. The weather was then very 
mild, after a dense fog, and the Sonnd and harbour were full of 
Kittiwakes, with a few Terns. I examined a Long-eared Owl, 
killed in the neighbourhood, the stomach of which contained the 
remains of a large rat. On November 18th I observed two 
immature Black Bedstarts on the rocks at the Point, Stonebouse, 
and a Grey Phalarope was also seen. Since that data more Black 
Kedstorts were noticed in another locality, and on the 23rd a 
Wheatear ; there appeared to be something wrong with one of its 
wings, which slightly drooped, and this perhaps operated to 
prevent its departure at the usual time. 

Mr. Clogg, of Looe, informed me in a letter that he had seen 
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but two Black Redstarts during the previoue year (1880) ; one, 
early in adult plumage, and auother (immature) that had been 
caught in a greenhouse, and which I am glad to say he set free. 
I do not think that I saw one during the whole of that year. A 
curious variety of the Common Linnet which I examined had the 
whole plumage pure white, with the exception of a few dark 
feathers in the wings and tail ; it was caught in October last, and 
soon after being caged sang beautifully, but unfortunately died 
suddenly shortly afterwards. Late in November two rather 
remarkable varieties of the Blackbird daily visited our garden ; 
one of these had a perfectly white head and. neck, the other was 
marked like a Magpie ; both no doubt belonged to the same 
brood. 



OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

BADQBRa IK West Cornwall. — Apnrpoi of Mr. Harvie Brown's article 
on the Badger in Scotknd, I may mention that this animal is of very 
frequent occurrence in Weet Cornwall. I myself know by repute of two 
coverts in my neighbourhood which are never drawn blank for a Badger : 
and a few of my friends who have been giving especial attention to 
Badger-hunting have since last April, within au area of a mile from Prussia 
Cove, — a flahing nook in Mount's Bay which is a favourite place of resort 
with me, — killed twenty-one Badgers.— Thomas Cdkkish. 

[The destruction of so many Badgers within so short a period in one 
district we cannot regard but as a senselesB persecution of a comparatively 
inoffensive animal. What a contrast is bnre afforded to the treatment 
which the Badger receives in a certain part of Leicestershire, where a 
gentleman of our acquaintance affords this animal every possible protection ! 
He has a pair close to his house which he feeds regularly, and which bring 
out their young for bis inspection, affording him the greatest pleasure, from 
the observation he is able to make of their habits. — £d.] 

Vabieti or THE Irish Uaiie. — From some of the midland counties 
of Ireland I have occasionally received a curious variety of this animsl, the 
upper parts being bright buff-colour, deepest along the back, and graduating 
into white on the under parts. Near Dublin, on a property at Donabate, 
they have become numerous, and from thence spread northwards for some 
miles. A single young one of this variety is often discovered in company 
with a pair of the common kind in the breeding-place; and 'again one of 
the common Hnres is found with a pair of thti variety. Have any of your 
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correspoodeatG met nith anything Bimilar amongst EDglish Harea? — 
A. WiLLiAUB [i. Dame Street, Dublin). 

Black Rat in the Channel Islandb.— The preeent distribution of 
the Black Bat being a matter of interest to zoologists, the following notes 
concerning it may be acceptable. It is sdll pretty numeroas in Jerasy, 
especially in the eastern part, and in Guernsey. In Sark, where its rights 
have not been disputed by its brown relative, it is abundant, The fiict of 
no vessels coming alongside in this latter island, all landing of goods and 
passengers being effected by means of small boats, accounts of course for 
the noD-introduction of the Brown Rat. How the Black Rat carae there, 
or whether its occupation of the island datos from the time that it was 
continuous with the mainland, are interesting matters for speculation.— 
J. SiNSL (" Bagot," Jersey). 



CosHOBAHTB BREBDiso OH AN iftLANp Lake. — Towards the end of 
June, 1676, while driving through the Ox fountains, Co. Mayo, I noticed 
a large number of Cormomnts, Phatacrocorax earbo, roosting on an island 
Id a lake, Lough Attymas, about eleren miles from the sea. On making 
inquiry among the peasants I was informed that about eight years previous 
to my visit there had been a cabbage-garden on this island which was made 
a cover for the illicit distillation of whisky, or " poteen," and when the still 
was discovered and seized by the police, the spot was first taken possession 
of by a colony of Herons, AnUa cinerea, which built their nests on some 
small sallows and bushes, and they continued to frequent the spot regularly 
for a few years until they were driven off by the Cormorants ; these latter, 
comii^ in large numbers, held undisputed possession of their lonely home 
until I visited their retreat. There had not been a boat on the lake 
for several years, so I was obUged to send one out from Ballina, and this 
proved so leaky that I had great difficulty in carrying out my project, but on 
reaching the island I saw a wonderful sight; the bushes half-dead, killed, 
I suppose, by the fresh guano, were laden with neets wherever room could 
be found, aod the ground was so closely occupied that I had considerable 
difficulty in walking without treading on the nests. The old birds were so 
tame that they would not fly away when I landed, so I went round and 
drove them away with an oar, but as fast as I had chased them off on one 
side they returned on the other, so I loft them alone and betook myself to 
esamiuing the nests ; where the still had formerly been placed was a 
circular wall about Ui ft. high, and the nests were crowded as close together 
on the top as they could lie: there were, I should say, seventy or eighty 
nests altogether on the island, and in the greater number of them were 
young ones i but I took three or four dozen of eggs. The stench was 
intolerable, and, when I walked under the trees, the young birds above 
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nould open their mouths and void the contents of their crops, as I have 
seen young Herons do ; in fact, after a stay of ten minutes, I was glad to 
get off again. The wind bad freshened a good deal since 1 started, and I 
bad some difficulty in making land : hy the time I got to shore the cot WM 
nearly full of water, aod most of the eggs, wbicb were lying loose in tha 
bottom, were broken ; honever, I brought home a dozen or so. On a later 
visit I had a terrier dog with me, aud be seemed ao anxious to attack the 
Cormorants that I took a young bird, about half-fledged, from the top of the 
still, and put it into the water to let the dc^ have a swim after it ; but to 
my great surprise, though the bird could aever have been in the water 
before, it dived away with great rapidity, not leaving the terrier the least 
chance of catching it The year following my raid a young man commenced 
to cultivate the island again, aud he drove off tbe Cormorants by lying out 
in the evening when they were coming in from the sea, and shooting 
at them : so they deserted the place ; hut T was told that thb year, 1861, 
a few pairs again built their nests on the island. The peasants living on 
the bank of the lake informed me that the number of fish, which are cbieflj 
pike and perch, had much diminished since tbe Connoranta took up their 
reeidenco there. I saw myself a laige drove of the binls swimming alon^ 
in a close body, and here and there I saw one dive, and then another, so that 
no doubt the fish bad a hard time of it — J. J. Ffolliott Dasliho 
(Ballina, Co. Mayo). 

The Nobtriu of the Coruoraht. — Having bad my attention directed 
by Mr. Romanes to the fact that Cormorants during a long flight, aod for 
some time after roosting, hold their heads agape as if panting, and it having 
been suggested by him that this fact is presumably due to a remarkable 
condition of the nostril which he bad observed, I undertook an anatomical 
investigation of the latter point, with the following resolts : — The external 
nostril in Fhalaeroeorax carbo is a mere slit situated at the end of a sballow 
superficial groove, which runs backwards along the beak parallel vrith ita 
lower edge, and lying between its lower and middle third. When a bristle 
is introduced into the slit, it never succeeds in forcing a passage into the 
nasal cavity. If the skin which forms the outer boundary of the sUt ia 
carefully reflexed, a groove is exposed which runs horn the external slit-tiks 
nostril to a narrow canal lined apparently by modified mucous membrane. 
This canal, when the mucous membmne remains, is externally from li to 
3 millims. in diameter ; but it rapidly diminishes, and appears to end 
blindly. In all tbe specimens examined, however, when the skin has been 
reflexed, it ia possible to pass through this canal, without forming a false 
passage, a bristle about tbe size of an ordinary horse-hair — t. e. less than 
1 millim. in diameter. The bristle is more easily passed in young birds 
than iu old ones: this seems to be due to tbe osseous canal being relatively 
larger than in the former. Almost immediately beyond this narrow passage 
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ie the large nasal chamber, lying above and internal to the pakdne bone, 
and in free com muni cation with the buccal cavity. The macons membrane 
lining the nasal chamber has the same structure and the same nerve«upply 
as in other aquatic birds. The nasal region of the Gomiorant, and to some 
extent also in the Ganoet [Sula], thus differs chiefly from the nasal arrange- 
ment in other birds— (1). an having a very small exteroal nostril, the passage 
in this slit-hke aperture being almost obliterated ; (3), in having the osseous 
caosl only li to 2 milUms. in diameter externally, and scarcely 1} millim. at 
its narrowest part ; and (3), in having the nasal chamber in very free com- 
munication frith the mouth. This state of things, it may be presumed, 
explains the gaping of the bill, in the case of the Cormorant, to obtain air 
needfnt to sustain the increased activity of respiration which is produced by 
the exertion of prolonged flight. — J. C. Ewaht, M.D,, in tks 'JottnuU o/ 
the Linnean Societjf (Zoology),' 1881, p. 465. 

Supposed Ooodiirenoe of thk Hairy Woodpbcebr in Oxfobdshibb. 
— A short time back 1 bought of the birdstuffer here a skin of a Wood- 
pecker, the history of which he gave as follows : — It was shot between 
Book Norton and Chipping Norton, in this county, about five years ago. 
He skinned it in a great hurry, being then engaged iu other business, and 
put it away till he should have time to attend to it. It was forgotten, and 
remained lost till a month or two ago, when, on turning out some old 
boxes, he came across it. Be thought at the time he skinned it that 
it was a variety of Dendrocopus major, not being acquainted with the 
rarer Woodpeckers. As X was not sure of the species myself, I sent 
the skin to Mr. Harting, who very kindly examined it, — submitting 
it also to Prof. Newton, — and decided that it was a skin of the Hairy 
Woodpecker, Dendrocopus viUoaiu (lAtio.), remarking, however, that con- 
sidering how easily foreign skine are now-a-days obtained, and how 
easily they may get mixed up it not immediately labelled, he could not help 
thinking that some mistake bad probably been made in the present instance. 
Of ooutse some doubt must rest on the skin in question being really that of 
the specimen killed near Chipping Norton ; but the birdstufifer is so certain 
that it is the identical specimen, and so clear in the history of it, that 
I hardly like to let it pass unrecorded. He, moreover, states that he 
never had any foreign specimens of the larger Spotted Woodpeckers ii^bis 
posseasion. — Oljteb V. Aplin (Banbury, Oxon). 

Abnormal Eggs of Hooded Crow. — In his new edition of Yarrell's 
* Birds,' Prof. Newton mentions an instance of a curious variety of the 
Raven's egg. 1 possess an egg of the Hooded Crow of a dull brick-dust 
red colour, and my friend Mr. Harry Leach, who gave it to me with other 
eggs of the usnal type of that bird, has another of this strange variety. 
They are like pale-coloured Kestrel's or perhaps Hobby's eggs, with darker 
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markings of the same colour. He thus writes to me on the sulject: — " My 
friend Henderson procured the eggs about May Ist, 1877, at Duneesao, 
in Hull, and gave them to me on the da; I arrived there (Maj 5th). He 
took the tvro eggs out of one neat ; there trere three eggs in the nest, but 
< he broke one in blowing it. He had taken some marked very similar); a 
few days before out of a nest in which there were eggs of the usual marking. 
I did not come across any of these unusual eggs myself, though 1 examined 
at least fifty nests." — Robkbt H. Mitfobd (Weston Lodge, Hampstead). 

Colour op thb Lkos in Lesser Buck-backed Qnix.— On October 
Srd a specimen of the Lesser Black-backed Gull was shot on Dovercourt 
Beach. It is in mature plum^e, but with this peculiarity : one leg and 
foot is of a bright yellow colour, whiilst the other is a pale flaeh.colour. 
Can this bird be a hybrid betwetm a Greater and a Lesser Black-backed or 
a Herring Gull, as mentioned by Mr. Cecil Smith (Zool. 1881, p. 150).— 
F. Kerry (Harwich). 

The owner of the specimen writes : — " On the Srd October last, 
while staying at Dovercourt, Essex, I shot a Gull in mature plumage, 
of which the following is a description : — Length from back to tail, 
inclusive, nineteen inches; height, fourteen inches ; beak, light yellow, with 
a red spot in the apes of the lower mandible; eyes, straw-coloured, with a 
black pupil; head, breast and tail, white; mantle and wings, brownish 
black ; the longest feather only of the primaries has a white spot near its 
tip ; the secondaries have an angled, thread-like, white fringe ; the under 
feathers of the middle and large wit^-coverts have white edges ; and laatly, 
one leg is yellow and the other is fiesh-colour. Is this likely to be a hybrid 
between the Lesser and Greater Black-backed Ouils? I should be obliged 
if any of your readers could give some information on the sulgect." — 
C. A. Mabriot (11, George Lane, Lewisham, Eent). 

[Mr. Howard Saunders, to whom we have submitted the foregoing, 
writes as follows '. — " Judging from the description, the Gull is probably a 
Lesser Black-back, Lams fuscut, which has only recently assumed the 
adult plumage, probably at the lust moult, for there is a sub-apical white 
spot or speculum on the first primary only, whereas if it was a really old 
bird it would also have a small speculum on the second primary. The 
variation in the colour of the two legs is interesting, but I do not consider 
that it iu any way indicates that this example is a hybrid between L./utetu 
and L. mariniu. I do not beUeve in hybrid Gulls in a wild state, and in 
spite of the one point of resemblance, viz., the dark mantle, yet, in other 
respects, the Lesser and the Greater Black-backs are far wider apart than 
L. fiitcut is from the Larut aryeiitalus group, with the allied L. cackitmaiu, 
L. aJinU, and L. occidentalii, which is conSned to the coasts of California, 
British Columbia, &c. Bui Lanu marinvt has no very near allies still 
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exiBtlDg : once he had, no doubt, but the; are dead, and L. dominieanut of 
the Southern Hemispheie ia perhape his ueaiest surviTuig relative." — £d.] 

loKLAMD Gull and Gbbat Qrey Shrike ih SoifEBSET. — The Iceland 
OoU'vints this county so Beldom that it seems worthy of a passiug notice 
when it does eo. I therefore send a note of the occurrence of one at 
Somerton, in this county, on the 13th of December. £ saw the bird at 
Mrs. Petherick's, the bird-stufier, at Taunton, on the l4th. She also 
shoved me a note which was aent with it, stating that it bad been shot at 
Somerton on the date above-mentioned, and that the owner wished the Sea 
Gull which was eent with the letter made into a screen for a kdy, in the 
same way Mrs. Petherick had done once before for him. Like the writer of 
the letter, Mrs. Petherick was rather hazy about the identity of the bird, as 
she called it a "sea gull" when she showed it to me, and asked what it 
was, having some idea, she said, that it was a young Black-baok. I put her 
right as to the identity, and told her to try to get it for the Archeeologicat 
and Natural History Museum at Taunton, as I knew there was not 
one there; but the owner stuck to his former order, and deeired it to be 
made into that receptacle for moth and dust, a feather firescreen, in which 
state I saw the bird yesterday. It was a young bird in the first year's 
plumage. Though occurring as an occasional stra^ler almost every year 
on the south coast of Devon, this is only the second Iceland Gull I have 
heard of as occurring in Somerset ; the fiist was at Weston-super-Mare, on 
the S8th of December, 1870, and was recorded by me in 'The Zoologist' . 
for 1871. It was in more mature plumage than the subject of the present 
notice; probably as near as possible one year older, for some of the pale grey 
feotheiB were making their appearance on the back, and the primaries were 
not nearly so much marked vrith pale brown. Whether this bird had 
wandered inland as far as Somerton, which is almost in the middle of the 
county, rather nearer the borders of Dorset than the Bristol Channel, 
by itself, or accompanied a Sock of Herring or Common Gulls, large flocks 
of both of which have been unusually numerous in the ploughed fields 
and newly-sown wheat, I have not been able to ascertain. A Great 
Grey Shrike was killed at Ilchester, on the liJth of this month, the same 
day as the Iceland GuU, and was also shown me in the flesh at Mrs. 
Petherick's ; It is not, however, nearly so uncommon a visitor to this county. 
— Ckoil Smith (Bishop's Lydeard, Taunton). 

Effects of a Skow-stobu oh Ahiual Life ih the Transvaal. — 
On the i!7th of August, 1881, and two successive days, we had the most 
wonderful snow-storm here, the heaviest ever known to have fallen in 
this country; I do not remember to have seen much heavier at home whilst 
it lasted. A good many natives and a few white men loet their lives, being 
overtaken by it in the open country ; very many persons, more especially 
in the Orange Free State, are ruined, or neaily so, by the almost total loss 
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of their sheep and oattlo. Spriobok and Bleebok and otfaer game died hj 
hoDdreds, beddee BuBtards and other Urge birds. It killed thousands upon 
thousaDds of snuJl birds, such as Ploeeta oryx and Ploenu taka, and man; 
other species, which from being plentiful are now comparatively scarce : 
the small birds in some places were lying dead under the mimosa trees, not 
having been able to obtain their usual grass seeds on the ground, and 
pinched to death with the cold and the wet thaw. — Thoiias Aybes (Potchef- 
Btroom). [Communicated by Mr. J. H. Gumej.] 

SlULL BiBDS OARBIBD BI CkaNES IV THEIB MiOiUTIOKB. — In ft tetter 

to our contemporary, ' Nature,' on this subject, to which attention was 
directed in ' The Zoologist '{1181, p. 260), Dr. J. Rae says :— " The account 
of Wagtails taking a passage on the backs of Crsnea in a long flight 
resembles bo much a somewhat similar story told and believed in by the 
IndiauB in several parts of North America, that I venture to send you an 
account of it. All the Indians ^Maskegon Crees) round the south-western 
part of Hudson's Bay assert that a smalt bird of the FringiUitUe tribe takes 
a passage northward in the spring on the back of the Canada Oooee {Amor 
canadentit), which reaches the shores of Hudson's Bay about the lost week 
of April. They say that they have often seen little birds fly away from 
Oeese when the tatter )>ave been shot or shot at. An intelligent, truthful, 
and educated Indian named George Rivers, who waa very frequently mj 
sbooting companion for some years, assured me that he had witnessed this, 
and I believe I once saw it occur. It is only the Canada Goose that these 
tittle migrants use as an aerial conveyance, and certainly they both arrive 
at the same date, which is a week or two earlier than tlie other kinds of 
Geeee \A. hyp»rbortu» and alHfrom) make their appearance. I knew the 
Uttle bird well and liave preserved specimens of it, but it is so long ago that 
I have forgotten the name. The Indians on the shores of Athabasca and 
Great Slave Lakes — both great resorts of wild Oeeee — tell & similar aborj. 
If a fiibrication I do not see why it should be invented about the Canada 
Goose only, and not about other species which are equally numerous. It 
may perhaps t>e necessary to explain that alt the Coast Indians of Hudson's 
Bay devote a month or more every spring to wildfowl (chieBy Geeee) 
shooting, the game killed forming their entire food for the time. As soon 
as the Oeese begin to arrive, the Indian constructs a concealment of willows 
and grass, usually near a pool of open water, at the edge of which he nets 
up decoys. When Geese are seen approaching — usually flying at a great 
height — the Indian imitates their call, and the Geese on seeing the decoys 
circle round, gradually coming lower down until within shot, when they are 
fired at. It is from these high-flying Geese that the small birds are aeea 
to come. If the Geese are Hying low it is a pretty sure indication that 
they have already rested on the ground somewhere near, after their long 
flight, when of course their tiny passengers liuve alighted." 
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SiuLL Birds oabbikd bt Graneb in tsbib Miqrations. — At page 
360 of ■ The Zoologist' for 1881 there is an extract from ' Bible Cnstoma 
in Bible Laiida,' referring to ao alleged custom of large birds canjing small 
ones on their backs during migration ; and you, Sir, ask if tmj of jour 
correspondents can furnish confirmatorj evidence of this. The followiDg 
fact was related to me by Mr. Wilson, the foreman on the South Gars 
Breakwater at the mouth of the Tees; it bears directly on the subject 
named, and 1 will give the story in my informant's own words, as nearly as 
possible. Wilson said : — " I was at the end of (he Gare on the morning of 
the 16th of October— (the day named, the 16th October, 1879, was fine and 
cold, wind northerly ; two days before, the lith, was the last of the N.E. 
storm which brought the remarkable Bight of Skuas] — and saw a ' Wood- 
cock' Owl (Short-eared Owl) come flopping across the sea. As it got nearer 
I saw something sitting between its shonldeis, and wondered what it could 
be. The Owl came and lit on the gearing within ten yards of where I was 
standing, and, directly it came down, a litlle bird dropped off its back and 
flew along the Qare. I signalled for a gun, but the Owl saw me move and 
flew off across the river. We followed the little bird and caught it, and 
and I sent it to Mussell to be made into a feather for my daughter's hat." 
The little bird was a Golden-crested Wren. T have asked Mussell about 
this afiiair, and he tells me Wilson gave him exactly the same version as 
above, and that he has beard him tell the story several times since without 
ibe least variation. Wilson could have had no inducement in tilling me 
other than the truth, and I have eveiy reason to beUeve that what I have 
written is correct. It does not ueoessarily follow that the Qoldorest came 
the whole way across the North Sea on the back of the Owlj but I think it 
is qaite possible that, feeling tired on the way, it might have availed itself 
of the assistance of its eompagnon de voyage, and so be carried to shore. 
Wilson further told me he had seeu another Wren on an Owl's back about 
a fortnight after he saw the first one.— T. H. Nblson (Redcar). 

Lkaoh's Petrbl in Oxfobdshirb. — A spedmen of Leach's Petrel, 
ProcsUaria Leaekii, was picked up dead, in a very emaciated condition, at 
Lower Heyford, in this county, early in December. — Oliver V. Apus 
(Banbury, Oxon), 

Red-heoked Phalabope and Liitle Gull os the Linoolkshire 

Coast. On September 26th I received an immature specimen of the 

Red-necked Phtdarope, which was procured near Boston ; and on October 
35th a Litlle GuU, also a young bird, obtained on the same part of the 
coast. Amongst other more or less uncommon birds procured in the 
conn^y and forwarded to me last autumn, I may mention a Great Grey 
Shrike on October 7th, a male Grey Phalarope on October 18th, and a 
Peregrine Falcon on November 4tb. On Oct 7th another Grey Phalange 

L Ogle 
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was shot, while Bwimming in a pond at Little Eaton, near Derby, and on 
NoTember 20tli a Fork-tailed Petrel was cai^bt by a dog irhilat flyii^ low 
alonf! the grauod io Uarkeaton Park, near Derby. — A. S. HoTuHtsBOK 
(18, Green Lane, Derby). 

White's Tbrubh in YoRXSHiRE.^Early in January a epecimen of 
White's Thrunh, Tttrdua variui, was obtained at Waplingtoii Manor, near 
Pocklington. According to Messrs. Clarke & Roebuck's recently pub- 
lished ' Handbook to the Vertebrate Fauna of Yorkshire,' this makes the 
fourth example of this bird taken in our country. From its size and 
markings I incline to regard it as a male bird, but as the sex was not 
ascertained when the bird was skinned, so far as I know, it is difficult to 
pronounce with any certainty. — J. Backhouse, Jr«. (York). 

ORHtTHOLoaiOAi. NoTBS FBOU Ibblamq.— A specimen of the Honey 
Buzzard, in immature plumage, was obtained last autumn near Newbridge, 
Go. Kildare. The stomach and gullet nore tightly filled with large earth- 
worms, nearly two inches iong. A Pomatorhine Skua, in inunatare plumage 
and in very fat condition, was killed as it was regaling itself upon the 
carcase of a dog, on the sea-shore at Qlenties, Co. £>onegal. A Sclavonian 
Qrebe was obtained in the same locality. Another Pomatorhine Shua, in adult 
plumagOi was killed late in October, at Diagle, Co. Kerry, and a Olaucoua 
Oull, in the pencilled plumage of tbe immature alage, was shot early in 
November. From a party of seven Grebes seen on the Shannon, one was 
shot with a rifle-bullet, and proved to be a Sclavonian Grebe. A White 
Water Bail was shot at Mnllingar. With the exception of the long wing- 
feathers and tip of the tail, this bird was of a beautiful white, not oream- 
oolour, with beak and legs flesh-colour. — Williams £ Sod (3, Dame Street, 
Dublin). 

EicHTisH Plotbb on the Linoolnshikb Coast. — On the 8th October 
last I received in tbe flesh an immature specimen of the Kentish Plover, 
MgUditU cafUiana, which was shot on the coast at Friskney, neat Boston. 
Mr. Cordeaux, in his ' Birds of the Humber District,' refers (p. 93) U> this 
species as rare, and mantiona only two instances of its occDrrsDce in his 
district, both on the Yorkshire coast, in May, 1860. The bird now in my 
possession seems to be tbe first of its kind procnred in LinooInsUire, and 
the occurrence therefore is worth recording.— A. S. Hutchin8ok(18, Green 
Lane, Derby). 

[The description of the plumage and colour of the soft parts, notifled 
by our correspondent, but omitted here for want of space, indicate that be 
has correctly identified tbe species. — Ec] 

Curious Capture of a Pochard. — About ten o'clock on the night fX 
the 9th December last the inmates of a house in this town were startled 
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by the smiiBbing of glass in •□ ac|joining outhouse. On going into the 
plaee they found that a dock (which was quite uninjured) had dashed itself 
through the skylight. I went down to see the bird, and found a fine male 
Pochard, Fidi^uia ferina. A faint light was shinug on the glass, wfaioh 
was frosted over, and I imagine the bird mistook it for a patch of water, 
and accordingly pitched on it — Outeb V. Afijk (Banbuiy, Oxon). 



The Dobsb, ob Golden Cod, ih Cobhwall. — I must demur to 
Mr. Thomas Edward's statement (p. i)3) that the Dorse is "a rare Tisitor 
to BritaiD." In my experience it ia a fish of which, in Mount's Bay, you 
may certainly expect to have many specimens in the spring and early 
summer every year. The fishermen mistake it for a, dack-coloured Common 
Cod, and as Cod is, at the period of the appearance in our waters of the 
Dorse, a fish out of season, the latter is seldom to be seen in the market. 
As a fact the Dorse in spring is in very good condition for the table, and is 
in my opinion at all times of much more frequent occurrence in these 
western waters than the Haddock, which is recognised, I believe, as a fisb of 
common occurrence in British seas.— Thokab Oobnibh (Penzancej. 

Thb BiAOK-nsH, Cmtrolophw pompibu, in thk Colhk. — On tho 
SOth December last Capt. Cranfield, of Rowhedge, captured a specimen of 
this apparently rare fish at the mouth of the Colne. Its unusual appearance 
and black colour led to its being forwarded to me to name. In the authors 
to whom I have access I can only find a record of five specimens. — Ubmbt 
Latbb (Colchester). 

Errata. — Page S4, line Q8, for " progenital " read " urogenital "; p. 34, 
1. 31, for "Strichaster" read " Stichaster"; same page, 1. 37, for "Miller 
and Loscfaell," read "Miillerand Troschell"; p. 36, 1. 1, for "1878 "read 
"1873"; p. 37, 1.14, for "the College of Surgeons lu their conservators" 
read " the College of Surgeons atid their conserrators." 
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LlNMEAH SoelETT OK LoHDOH. 

January 19, 188!!.— Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.8., President, 
in the cluur. 

The death of Mr. Richard Kippisi, the Society's former Librarian, was 
announced, and the meeting recorded its sense of his efficient and faithful 
service for nearly half a century. A valuable donation of books from the 
late Treasurer (Mr. F. Currey) was also announced, and the Society's 
thanks accoided. 
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There mas exhibited for Mr. W. Bancroft Eapeut bd dbino specimen of 
Bat {Molostut obtcurvs, Geoffr., from Jamaica, albinism in the CMropUra 
being eaid to be eztremelj rare 

Dr. T. Spencer Cobbold called attention to living examples of Leplotkra, 
shown under the microscope. 

Mr. W.Percy SMen reads paper on the J(t«roiiAi of the 'Ghailenger' 
Expedition (part i. family PUraiterida). After some preliminary remarks 
and a synopsis of the genera, he observed that hitherto this family baa 
been represented by a very limited number of forma, only nine species being 
on record. Eight of these belonged to the genera Pteratter and Betatler, 
and the ninth was the type and solitary representative of Hymentuter — 
a genus established by Sir Wyville ThomBon for an extraordinary asterid 
discovered during the cruise of H. M.S. 'Porcupine,' Thirty-four species of 
Pterattenda have been obtained by the ' Challenger,' only tno of which were 
previously known. Of the thirty-two new specif three belong to Pteratter, 
four to BetMter, and the remarkable number of twenty to HymenaiUr, a 
genus which is now found to possess a world-wide distribution in deep 
waters. Tbe remaining five species are the representatives of three new 
genera — viz. Maniptuter, two species : Bmihaiter, two ; and Calyptratter, 
one. Thereafter the author referred to the terminology used by him, and 
there followed a description of the new deep-sea forms.— J. Mdbib. 
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Jan. n, 1883.— Prof. W. H. Flower, F.R.3., President, in the ohair. 

The Secretary read a report on tbe additions that had been made to 
the Society's Menagerie during the month of December, 1881, and called 
special attention to a young male Guemul Deer, Furcifer chiUrua, from 
Patagonia, and a Germain's Peacock- Pheasant, Polyplectron Qermaud, 
which were new to tbe Society's Collection. 

Prof. Newton exhibited (by favour of Messrs. Hallett & Co.) the skin of 
an example of Notomu ManUlU receutly received from New Zealand. This 
was stated to be the third example of this almost extinct bird which had 
been yet obtained. 

Mr. W. K. Parker read a memoir on the structure and development of 
the skull in the CroeodUia. 

Mr. Oldfield Thomas gave an account of a series of Rodents ktely 
collected by Mr. Stolzmanu in Northern Peru. The chief intereet in the 
collection was stated to lie in the fine series of Mice of the genera 
Hetperomyt and HoloehUta contained in it. 

A communication was read from Mr. T. £. Buckley on tbe variability 
of plumage exhibited by the Bed Grouse. 

A communication was read from Mr. G. B. Sowerby, Jan., containing 
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deBcriptiona of some new species of Shells in the collecUon of Mr. J. Coamo 
MelviU. 

Prof. F. Jeffrey BeU read descriptions of several new or rare species of 
AsUroidea contained in the collection of the British Museum. 

A communication was read from Mr. W. L. Distant, containing the 
characters of some undescribed species of Cicadido! from the Australian 
and Pacific regions. — P. L. Solaieb, SeerOary. 



Entomolooioal Sooiett of Ldhdok. 

December 7, 1681.— H. T. Staihton, Esq., F.K.S., &c. President, iu 
the chair. 

A. J. ScoUick, Esq. (Albion Lodge, Putney, S.W.), was balloted for and 
elected a Member of the Society. 

Mr. W. C. Boyd exhibited a variety of Ennomoa tUiaria, Bkh., captured 
last autumn at Gheshunt. 

Mr. C. 0. Waterhouse exhibited specimens of Scmopinut fenatralis, 
Latr., with their pupa-cases, bred from dried roots of Aconitum; a specimen 
of Phora rvfipes, Meign., bred from Nematue ribetii, and apecimens of 
Otcmu puiill<t, Zelt., bred from stems of barley. 

Mr. Q. H. Verrall expressed surprise that the larva of Sceiwpinve should 
befbond feeding on the ^contlum roots. This species was commonly known 
aa "the carpet fly," and its larva mostly fed on old cotton or woollen 
materials, frequently on old greasy horse-cloths, the fly being a general 
inhabitant of stable- windows ; hence its name. 

Mr. £. A. Fitch remarked that he had bred Phora nifipes in some 
numbers, also a specimen of Phora minor, Zett?, from the larv» of 
Nematut talids. 

Mr. Verrall stated that he once boxed a living hornet (Vetpa erabro) and 
several specimens of one of the Phyrida emerged from it, after death. 

Mr. F. P. Pascoe exhibited the larva of an aut-lion, taken alive by a 
London grocer from a barrel of currants received from Zante. Mr. Pascoe 
said that it had lived in his possession for more than a month, but apparently 
in a semi-torpid state, and he could not induce it to eat anything. 

Mr. R. M'Lacblan exhibited a curculionideous larva found by Mr. G. F. 
Wilson, of Weybridge. feeding in the bulbs of liUes (probably from Japan), 
which had proved very destructive to some of those plants grown in pots- 
It resembled an Oliorhjpichue larva, but was probably more closely allied 
to that of a Brachycenu (cj. Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 1876, pp. 06-6 ; 
1874, pi. iv. fig. i.). 

Mr. A. S.Olliff exhibited a specimen of Horpalut cuprmf^Dqj., captured 
in the Isle of Wight by Mr. A. C. Horner, of Tunbridge. 

Mr. U. B. Pim exhibited a specimen of a TeUphorut which be captured 
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iMtsummeratWeatWickbara. This had been prouounced by tbe Rev .W.W. 
Fowler lo be " possibly a variety of T, Utaratm, Fall., but probably new." 

Tbe Secretary exhibited a box of locust egg-cases, with specimen* of the 
Bombylttd larvie found feeding on tbe eggs, tranemitted by Sir Robert 
Bidiiulph from Cyprus ; be also read a communication .received tberewitb 
from the Colonial Office, with a report on the same. 

Mr. W. L. Distant read " Deacripdons of new speciea belonging to tbe 
Homopteroos family Cicadtda." Twenty-two new species were described, 
three from tbe Neotropical, three from the Ethiopian, thirteen from the 
Oriental, one Palearctic, one Aastralian, and oue from the Pacific Regians. 

Mr. A. G. Butler communicated a " List of Heteroceroos Lepidopten 
collected in Chili by Thomas Edmonds, Esq. Part L Sphinges and 
Bombyces."— E. A. Fitoh, Hon. Stc. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Hunter't Wanderings in Africa. Being a Narrative of Nine 
yeare spent amonget the Game of the far interior of South 
Africa By Fbedbrick Courtenby Selous. 8vo, pp. 448, 
with nineteen fall-page illustrationB. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1881. 

Op the nmneronB books which during the last few years have 
been written about Africa, the majority have appealed chiefly to 
the sympathies of geographers, and are notable for the important 
additions which they have been the means of making to oar 
knowledge of the geology and geography of that vast, yet still too 
little known, continent. 

The present work has a very different aim. It is a book for 
sportsmen, and especially for those whose delight is in the 
pursait of what is generally termed " big game." To compaBs 
the death of Elephants, Rhinoceroses, Giraffes, Buffaloes, Elands 
and other Antelopes, has been apparently the author's sole 
object in life for the last nine years, nor has the king of beasts 
escaped the bullet, when by chance he has been encountered. 
Primarily, the inducement to " wander " in Africa seems to have 
been ivory, which, if it can only be procured in sufficient 
quantity, enables the hunter not only to pay his way, but to put 
somethmg handsome in his pocket at the end of every expedition. 

Mr. Selous found, however, that the profits of the professional 
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Elephant hunter are, after all, somewhat pracariona, depending 
not only upon a considerable amount of personal exertion, but 
also, to a great extent, upon the luck of falling in with herds 
from which fine old tuskers ma; be killed. Considering that 
most of the Elephanta killed by him were hunted on foot instead 
of on horseback, he seems to, have been wonderfully Bucoeasful. 
In the course of four months he killed to his own gon forty-two 
Elephants, eleven of which were big bulls, whose tasks averaged 
44 lbs. apiece. He also shot several very fine cow Elephants, 
whose tusks weighed from 15 lbs to 16 lbs. The tusks of the 
largest bull killed, when thoroughly dried out, weighed 74 lbs. 
each. The weapon used was a smooth-bore elephant gun, carry- 
ing a four-ounce round bullet hardened with zinc and qoichsilver, 
and backed by 15 drachms of coarse powder — in other words, a 
charge Jive times as heavy as that used by the majority of 
sportsmen for shooting game in England! The man who can 
Btand the frequent employment of such a charge as this must 
indeed have nerves of iron. 

Bat it is not only in the hght of a successful Elephant-hunter 
that the author is to be regarded. During his explorations 
beyond the Zambesi, on the Biver Ghobe, and in the Matabele 
and Mashana countries, his powers of observation were fully 
exercised in noting the species of large Mammalia met with, 
especially the Antelopes, and in recording particulars of their 
geographical distribution. His remarks on this subject, accom- 
puiied with drawings of the heads of the different species 
of Antelopes, seen or shot by him at various times and in 
various places, ate of special interest to naturahets, since they 
not only embody the results of many years personal experience, 
but in many cases convey information concerning the haunts and 
habits of species about which hardly anything was previously 
known. 

Chapter XII. entitled "Notes upon South African Rhino- 
ceroses," and Chapter XIII. " Notes upon South Central African 
Antelopes," may be specially mentioned as containing valuable 
statistics, and most be regarded as affording the latest and best 
information on the subjects of which they treat. 

On the whole, although the book is chiefly occupied with 
hontiug incidents, and furnishes, it must be confessed, a record 
of terrible slaughter, it contains many observations on the habits 
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of wild animals wbioh will be very acceptable to natarallats. It 
is with these that we are chiefly concerned, and the reader who 
happens to be a sportsman as well as a naturaiist will thoroagbl; 
enjoy the perusal of the author's adventures so graphically 
described by him. It is one of the best books on sport and 
travel in South A&ica that has appeared for a long time. 



Angling Literature in England, and Detcriptiona of FtthtTtg by the 
Ancients : with a Notice of some books on other piscatorial 
suigeetB. By Osmund Lahbert. 12mo, pp. 67. Sampson, 
Low & Co. 1881. 

Those who are already famiUar with the Catalogues of Books 
relating to Fishing by Sir Henry Ellis, Pickering, Bussell Smith, 
and Mr. Westwood, will doubtless experience some disappoint- 
ment if they expect to find in the present publication an attempt 
to improve upon its predecessors. The title is too comprehensive, 
and raises expectations not destined to be realized. It does not 
contain, as might be supposed, a complete list of English books 
on Angling, with bibliographical notes, nor are the notices 
of classical allusions to the subject anything like exhaustive. 
Apparently the author seeks merely to direct attention to some 
of the most remarkable English books on fishing, with here and 
there a quotation to illustrate the style of the writer noticed ; and 
the same may be said as regards the Greek and Latin authors who 
have in any marked degree alluded to fishing with an angle. 

In ransacking this particular field of literature, Mr. Lambert 
has evidently bestowed considerable time and labour upon his 
undertaking, and the result is a delightful little book of less 
than a hundred pages, which, in the hands of a travelling 
angler, would most pleasantly beguile the tedium of a long rail- 
way journey. Printed on hand-made paper, and daintily bound 
in vellum, it is just the sort of book to arrest the attention 
of those who are not content with the mere exercise of their 
favourite branch of sport, but are glad to make themselves 
acquainted with all that is written about it. To readers of this 
class, Mr. Lambert's remarks on the best editions of favourite 
authors will doubtless be very acceptable. 
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NOTES ON IRISH RED DEER. 
Bt Riohard J. UasHEB. 

Db. CbabiiBS Bhitb, in hia ' Ancient and Present State of 
the Comity and City of Waterford,' published in 1774, remarks 
(p. 848) : — "In the moontainB of Knockmealdown we have some 
remains of the Bed-deer, bat so few that it is to be feared the 
Bpecies mQ in a few years be eittnot, especially if a little more 
care be not taken of them." This lofty range, which eolminates 
at a height of 2609 feet, occupies a large area between the 
comities of Waterford and lipperary, and its great onenolosed 
tracts of moor, interspersed formerly with oak woods, were the 
natoral home of the wild native Deer, though they would have 
been quite unsuitable for the preserratiou of an introduced breed 
in those lawless times, when, moreover, these mountains were 
divided between different estates whose owners were not in 
harmony. 

In that same year a disputed question of boundary on these 
very momitains gave rise to a suit between the Duke of Devon- 
shire and Lord Cahir, and the evidence of some of the witneraea 
in this suit, examined in 1775, is interesting as confirming the 
alleged existence of Bed-deer on these mountains at that date. 
From the papers in this suit, preserved at Lismore Castle, 
Mr. Francis E. Carrey, for many years the agent of the Duke of 
Devonshire in this purt of Ireland, has kindly famished me with 
the following extracts : — 

"John Power, of KQbeg, aged eiglitj, says that in the time of Richard 
k(e Earl of Barlington [nbodiedin 1763] the right of Tbocnas Lord Gahir 
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wss not admitted to aport Boath of Laghtalassiuig, the present Gap tt the 
boundary between the countieB of Waterford and Tipperary; that aboat 
fort; years ago [17SS], one Ellis, huntsman to Lord Oahir, was huating a 
kind on the said mountains and killed the same at a plaoe called Uonygoim, 
mthin two miles of Lismore ; and saith the diiveis and g&mekeepen stopped 
the honnda and took away the deer. 

" Darby Cunningbam, of Ballynatray, aged seventy, saith that the right 
of Thomas Lord Cahic to sport south of Lachtalassinig was not admitted, 
but was opposed by the servants of Lord Burlington, and he was present 
thereat; but that the gentlemen who were out with Lord Cabir bunted 
and killed the said deer in Lord Burlington's estate in spite of Lord 
Burlington's servants. 

" The same witness, in reply to cross-interrogatories, says that Thomas 
Lord Cabir did sometimes with his huntsmen and servants oome to hunt 
deer on the said disputed mountains, but were always prevented from so doing 
by the servants of the Earl of Burlington, except that when Lord Cabir 
or his people 'roused a stag' on their side of the bounds, they then had 
liberty to hunt him wherever he run. 

" Darby Ryan, of Lismore, aged sixty, saith that the right of Lord 
Oahir to sport on the said disputed mountains was disputed and opposed by 
the servants and i^ents of Lord Burlington, and the said deponent was 
present when such right was disputed and opposed; and saith during 
deponent's time Lord Cahir's people were not admitted to sport on the 
said disputed mountains, unless they proved that they found the deer on 
Lord Oahir's estate." 

" The diapated mountama," saya Mr. Currey, " were part of 
the Enockmealdown range, exteDding from the Gap to the top 
of Knockmealdown, including the Sugar-loaf Mountain, and 
extending aouth aomewhat farther than the preaent Police 
Barrack. Mention ia made in the deposltiona of the vitnesaes 
of the existence in the time of Lord Burlington of oak woods and 
coppieeB on parts of the diapated ground, and of some of them 
being cut down." 

That Bed-deer were formerly abmidant in this part of the 
country appears from numerous bones and portions of antlers 
of the species which I found last summer (1881) in the kitchen- 
midden of a rath near Whitechurch, associated with bones of 
domestic animals, charcoal, knives and other objects of iron, as 
well as pins and whorls made of the deer's antlera. Portions of 
antlera occurred, even at the surface, with moaa adhering to 
them. There is a tradition that this rath waa a robber's atroog- 
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hold. It bad been eridentl? inhabited for a considerable length 
of time, for the kitchen-midden, which filled a cave descending 
at a steep angle, was excavated to a depth of more than thirty 
feet, and the remains of Bed-deer oecarred throoghont it. 

I have also found the antlers and bones of this species in 
several other kitchen-middens and caves in this neighbonrhood, 
associated with charcoal, hand-made pottery, objects of iron 
and bones of ox, goat, pig, and horse. I have obtained 
them, moreover, in the kitchen-middens of the "crannog," 
or lake-dwelling, in the peat deposit on Ardmore beach, which, 
from advancing denadation, is now covered by the sea at 
every tide. 

Nmnbers of bones and entire pairs of antlers, some of which 
are in my possession, have been found in the mnde and sands 
of the estoary above Dnngarvan Bridge, where the boatmen 
freqnently find them only partially embedded in the sand, and 
partially exposed to the tidal waters, so that small sea-shells 
attach themselves to the antlers. I could mention other loeahties 
in this valley where similar remains have been found in deposits 
of mud and peat. I bave been shown a fine antler, with the 
"throstle's nest," which was taken up by a net out of the Black- 
water, near Dromana. 

In many parts of Ireland, moreover, and here among the 
rest, large patches of blackened soil may be seen turned up by 
the plough or spade. These were ancient cooking-places, and 
the charcoal that accumulated there has imparted its colour 
to the soil. Such spots are termed in Irish the " roasting of 
the deer." The venison was no donbt baked in pits lined with 
heated stones, as the cracked and burned slabs of sandstone 
testify, in the same manner as is in use among the natives of 
Australia and other countries. 

A tradition preserved among the peasantry is related by a 
very old man named Michael Quarry, still living at Kilnafrehan 
(as was stated by the late Mr. W. Williams, of Dungarvan), to the 
effect that in the time of Cromwell a lady who had large estates in 
the parish of Eilgobinet used annually to visit and be entertained 
by ^ her tenantry, who were obliged to provide a Bed-deer for the 
feast. At BaUyknock she and her eight sons were entertained by 
Thomas Towhill, who, either for want of means or the inclination 
to procure venison, had a black sheep slaughtered. 
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The localities above mentioned are all in the vieinity of the 
CoUigan River, which riaeB in the Comeragh Mountains and 
flows into Dnngarvan Harbour by Bhandon. The Bad-deer's 
antlers I have got from the river-bed near the latter place, in a 
comparatively recent state, seem to prove that Bed-deer lived on 
the Comeraghs at no distant period. 

In Erris, the last haunt of the Bed-deer in the Co. Mayo, 
a few existed bo late as 1847, when the last survivors of this 
noble race were slaughtered for food by the famine-strioken 
peasantry. 

Happily the Bed-deer is not qoite extinct in Ireland, a few 
being still to be fomid in Kerry, where they are strictly preserved 
by Lord Kenmare and Mr. Herbert of Mookross, whose estatra 
adjoin. 



ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NORTH LINCOLNSHIRE 

DURING THE AUTUMN OF 188L 

By Juhm Cobdudx. 

On the 26th July a flock of eleven Canada Geese, probably 
" escapes " from some private waters, was seen flying up and down 
the dock outfell at Grimsby ; subsequently they passed over the 
end of the town, only just clearing the chimney tops. "Whimbrel 
were first heard on the evening of July IStli (close and threatening 
thunder), passing across the parish from east to west. On the 
26th the flrst Snipe appeared, and on the 30th the Green Sand- 
piper returned to our beck. 

Young Wheateare were very numerous during the last week 
in August. On September 4th thousands were seen along the 
coast, continning tolerably plentiful to the 17th. On the night 
also of September 8rd large numbers of Wheatears, Redstarts, 
and other small birds were fluttering round the Heligoland Light- 
house from S a.m. till daylight. Out of forty-nine Wheatears 
captured there were only three old ones, and amongst forty-seven 
Bedstorts eleven old ones. On the 4th also large numbers of 
Redstarts occurred on the sand-hills near the mouth of the 
Humber ; these were almost entirely birds of the year, only 
four old ones being observed : like the Wheatears they were slowly 
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making their way to the eonth, the migration, as is the title in 
thflae cases, extending only a short distance inland. 

I saw the first Com Crake on September lat, wind N., and 
blowing half-a-gale ; and on the 3rd a pair of Golden Plovers, old 
birds, both of which I shot. Mr. W. Eagle Clarke, when at 
Spam, on September 6th, at 6.15 p.m., wind changing from N, 
to 8.. saw an immense flock of Golden Plovers, extending at least 
three or four miles, paasmg over Spnra from the Lineolnshira 
coast northwards. In 1880 it was on Angnst 22Qd, in the same 
locality, that my friend Major Seddon saw thousands of Golden 
Plover passing north along the sea-shore in detached flocks, 
flying in lines and arrow-heads. This large migration of 
Golden Plover to the northwards, in two consecntive seasons, is 
remarkable, as it is difBcolt to samiise where they started from. 

Daring the first week in September the Meadow Pipits were 
migrating southward in targe nmnbers, and continned to arrive 
and depart at intervals all through the month. On the 18th 
they were seen passing all day along the line of sand-dmies of 
Spurn towards the sonth. 

There were yonng Knot on the Hnmber foreshore as early aa 
the first week in Aogust, and at the same period three Grey 
Plover were seen, old blaek-breasted birds. The yomig of the year 
were very nnmerons on the flats at the end of the month and 
early in September. On the 12th September seven old birds, four 
males and two females (the other lost), were shot on the mods at 
Eilnsea ; all were in beantifol summer plumage. 

On September 8th, in the evening, just at dusk, two Wood- 
cocks, coming m from the sea, topped the embankment and 
pitched into some standing barley, where, however, I did not find 
them when looked for on the following morning, having most 
probably passed inland. The Woodcock was first seen at Spam 
on the 4th September, and from that date to the end of October 
arrived in a very desultory fashion, by twos and threes, and 
not in the large flights which are characteristic of their ordinary 
migration. Very few were seen at Heligoland, and not one before 
November 30th. In the autumn migration Woodcocks strike the 
whole of our east coast between North Bonaldshay in Orkney to 
the Sonth Foreland, the greater number always coming in 
on the coasts of Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire, south of 
Flamborough. This bird is much less frequent in Shetland than 
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the OAaeyB, and only one instaDCe is recorded of ite occortenoe 
in the Faroes. The northern range of its migratory flight vill 
thus be about lat. 61° N. Woodcocks come directly from the 
east, going westward. Grey Plover follow mnch the same line, 
are rare wanderers to Shetland, and, so far as I am aware, have 
never been recorded from Faroe.* In the spring migration the 
northern limit on the EngliBh coast of the Common Godwit, the 
Knot, and Grey Plover does not appear to extend beyond latitude 
58° 42' N., the Hmnber, from which point they strike directly 
over the North Sea. 

A Turtle Dove was seen on September 15tb on the rifle-butts 
in this parish close to the Hmnber embankment. Both the 
Curlew Sandpiper and Little Stint occurred numerously at Spnm 
and the Humber mud-flats in September. Two of the former, in 
Bummer plumage, were seen at Spurn on July Slat. In September 
they might be fomid in flocks of from forty to fifty, all apparently 
young birds. The Little Stints prefer the muddy foreshores of 
the river to the sandy flats of the coast ; the Curlew Sandpipws 
might be found indiscriminately in both localities, often feeding 
in company with Dunhns. As late as the 7th October I saw a 
flock of about a dozen Little Stints on the muds opposite this 
parish. On the wing they are readily distinguishable from the 
Dunlin by their size as well as the silvery white of the imder 
parts, and have altogether a much whiter appearance. Green- 
shanks also were common during the autumn, and as many aa 
a dozen seen at the same time. On the 16th I obtained a Bam 
Owl, which was captured at sea on board one of the fishing- 
smacks ; it was a bird of the year, and not of that fulvous variety 
which occasionally occurs in districts contiguous to the east coast. 

On the morning of September 21st, when returning from 
Spurn to Grimsby, we passed a flock of about sixty Scoters; 
amongst them was one altogether of a smoke-grey or dirty white, 
and when on the wing a most conspicuous object amidst a crowd 
of dark-plumaged companions. On the same day, when shooting 
through some standing beans, I saw a small flock of BedpoUa, 
and amongst them one which was very light-coloured, probably 
L. linaria. Ihere was a very considerable immigration of these 
latter at Spurn on the night of October 24th, and a beautifal old 
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male, obtained by Mr. Clarke and myself, was caught at early 
momii^ of the 25th in the boat>hoiise, and fonrteeu or fifteen 
more were Been by Mr. Winson in hiB email garden oontignons. 
We found them numerous in the locality of Spurn, Easington, 
and Kilnsea from the 25th to the 27th, in amall parties of twenty 
or thirty, but generally three or four together, on plants of sea- 
Btarwort, Aster tripolivm. Some few of these were beautiful old 
birds — very mealy, and, besides the blood-red patch on the fore- 
head, bad the breast and romp washed with delicate crimson- 
rose. Out of examples preserved from varions small flocks during 
the last week in October only one was a female, the remainder 
being males, both mature and immature. The stomachs of several 
examined were filled with the husked seeds of DaucUi carota and 
Scirpus maritimm. There was a very marked difference in the 
length and depth of the beak, and this in examples shot from the 
same flock, indicating probably that the immigration was made 
np of birds coming from widely separated districts in Scandinavia. 
At the same time, with the Bedpolls, many Siskins appeared in 
flocks up to twenty, but more generally two or three together, 
and frequenting much the same localities as the Bedpolls, — on 
the sides of rough conntry lanes and the river embankments, — 
clinging to the tops of thistles and various umbelliferous plants, 
on the seeds of which they were feeding. Mealy Bedpolls have 
crossed Heligoland in large numbers during the autumn and np 
to December 20th, the greater part passing doling the last fort- 
night of October. I have occasionally obtained Bedpolls in this 
district which only differ from onr ordinary English bird in their 
slightly larger size and in having the feathers on the upper 
surface fringed with grey. I have been considerably puzzled as 
to whether they were L. linaria or rtifescena, and it has only 
recently occurred to me that they may be examples of the 
European Redpoll flgnred and described by Mr. Dresser, in his 
' Birds of the Western Paleearctic Begion,' as the lAnota exHipes 
of Cones — Cones's Bedpoll. That flights of Bedpolls which are not 
referable to L. Unaria cross the North Sea, I have satisfactory 
evidence ; and as onr own Bedpoll, L. riffeacent, is confined to 
the British Isles, it is more than probable that in the course of 
migration L. exilipes occasionally visits us. 

The Biambling was first seen on October 8id, a solitary 
matore male ; and on the 26th Mr. Clarke and I saw a flock 
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of about two hundred, apparently all malee, in a stobble-field 
near the sea-coast. The stomachs of two examined by xa wov 
filled with the hnsked seeds of the conunon charlock. 

A most noticeable feature of the anttunn migration was 
the number of large birds of prey seen in districts along the 
east coast. Between the last week in September and the end 
of October I had notice of eight Ospreys and innomerable 
Bozzards, the Common and Honey Buzzard the most freqneni, 
and the Bough-legged in a very decided minori^. The oooasionH 
on which I saw myself large birds of prey during the past autumn 
were far too numerous to mention; the last occasions were 
on December 19th, when I saw a Ught-coloored' Bozzard sitting 
on a barley-rick within a short distance of onr railway station ; 
and another flew over the house on the morning of January 4th. 
On September 22nd, wind £., storm No. 9, an immense flight of 
Common Buzzards passed across Heligoland, thousands passing 
on, and as many remaining to rest on the sea-cliffs. On the 
28rd and 24th there were still a great many passing. What was 
the impelling cause to induce this immense number of Common 
Buzzards, so early in the season, to congregate simultaneously 
from all parts of Bcandinavia and North-Eastem Europe, tmd 
migrate in one vast band to the south ? And bow was the signal 
for departure communicated from one to the other over vast areas 
of forest and mountain ? 

On October 26th, at Heligoland, from 9 p.m. to midnight, a 
great many Snow Buntinge passed overhead ; on the 28th and 
and 29th, rain and hail both days, very great numbers ; 80th, 
a great many; Slst, flights of thousands high overhead; winds 
easterly, varying to N.W. and S.W. The proportion of old to 
young birds was one in a hundred. Again, on the 8th and 9th 
November, thousands and thousands of Snow Buntings and 
Shore Larks {Otoeorys), night and day. Here I saw no Snow 
Buntings before November 14th, although they may have arrived 
a day or two previously. From that date to the middle trf 
December they frequented the stubbles in enormous flocks, 
thousands upon thousands, nearly all young birds, the proportion 
of old ones being very small. The great attraction which kept 
them in the neighbourhood was the large quantity of oats 
which were dashed out in harvest time (from ten to thirty bushels 
per acre, and in some cases much more) by the high wind on 
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August 26th, &om S.W. to W. ImmeoBe flights of Snow Buntings 
passed the Teesmoatb from November 28rd to December 17th, at 
interrals, and notwithstanding the abnormal mildness of the 
season they were the most conspicuous species in the letums from 
our north-eastern stations. Early in Novembei immense flocks of 
Greenfinches, many thousands together, probably the accumulated 
immigration of days and weeks, with flocks of Tree Sparrows, and 
some Linnets and Twites, visited these same oat-stubbles, where 
the smaller grain-eating migrants found an almost inexhaustible 
supply of food ready for their use. The Greenfinches were, with 
very few exceptions, young of the year and old females. 

Like the Woodcock, the Short-eared Owh came in very irregu- 
larly, two or three at a time, through September and October. 
Oq November 9th I saw quite a young bird perched on a foot- 
bridge across one of the marsh-drains, and got very close before 
it was sufficiently aroused to flap lazily along the drain-bank, 
where it soon plumped down amongst the rough grass and reeds. 
This bird had a good deal of down still adhering to the tips of 
the feathers, and was certainly much too young to have come 
any distance. 

There was a very general arrival of Hooded Grows along the 
east coast on October 18th, soon after nightfall probably, but 
between sunset and dawn. Both on the 17th and 18th they crossed 
Heligoland in immense numbers ; and Mr. Gatke remarked that 
their migration " difl'ered very markedly from their usual habit 
in passing overhead [E. to W.] at least twice as high as usual; 
further by continuing to pass on till later in the afternoon, which 
accounts for your arrival during night or early mom. As a 
general rule, C. cornix coming here later than 2 p.m. do not 
proceed on their migration, but remain here during the night, 
when they are so atupid that a year or two ago a man killed 
forty-five with a lantern and stick, almost the whole congregation 
resting on the plateau of the northern cliff." Heligolanders eat 
them, so do the fishermen and labourers in North Lincolnshire 
whenever they have a chance; a fresh "hoodie" put up as a 
scarecrow is tolerably sure to disappear. There was a very con- 
siderable flight over Heligoland on the 8th and 9th of November, 
and again on the 10th and 11th of December. 

Mr. Winson, captain of the Spurn life-boat, picked up a Knot 
on the 7th November, killed by flying against the single telegraph- 
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wire ; it was in fall Bomiaer plamage, the back nearl; black, and 
odI; a little bnfC on the marginB of the feathers, the moolt 
perhaps being retarded by disease. This telegraph-wire along 
the coast is the death of many immigrants, and on September 4th 
Mr. Clarke picked up, under the wire near Kilnsea, a fine specimen 
of the Great Snipe qmte warm. 

Geese passed over last autumn, as usual, but travelling from 
8.E. to N.W., which country people and marshmen here aver 
indicates a mild and open season — a prediction since verified in 
an unusual degree. 



ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM REDCAR. 
Bt T. H. Nklboh. 

The annual southward migration of feathered visitors tioim 
northern climes commenced last auttimn on the north-east coast 
of Yorkshire about the usual time, although in the case of some 
species it occurred from a fortnight to a month earher. The 
route followed by most of the winter migrants which pass Eedcar 
is from £. and S.E. to N. and N.W., a N.E. wind being most 
favourable for observation, as bringing the flocks in-shore for 
shelter. As the prevailing winds during the latter part of summer 
and the first half of autumn were from E. to N., perhaps a 
greater number of migrants came under notice than would have 
been the case if the wind had been off-shore. 

A few Godwits and Whimbrels are generally seen early in 
July, and last year was no exception to the rule, the first bird 
being observed on the 4th of that month. Ducks began their 
migration very early ; soon after the middle of August a great 
rush took place, caused, no doubt, by the severe weather which 
we experienced towards the end of sununer. Oystercatchers were 
more abundant than I have known them to be for some years, as 
also were Knots and Grey Plovers ; but Godwits were very scarce. 
The majority of these waders only remain with us for a few days 
en patmnt, and by the end of October very few are to be seen. 
The Tees-mouth is being rapidly "played out" as a resort for 
shore-birds ; and no wonder, considering the ceaseless persecution 
to which, they are subjected ; whilst the feeding-grouuds are year 
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by jeax onrtailed and encroached npon b; the nerer-eoding " river 
improvement" of the Conserranoy Commissioners. 

I saw the first Wild Geese on September 28rd ; a " grey 
goose" was shot on Cowpen Marsh on October 4th. Hooded 
Crows were a day or two before the asoal time, October 8rd 
seeing the first flight. 

A foUer accoont of the annual migration at Bedoar will be 
foond in the following notes, taken from my jonmal, between the 
beginning of July and the end of October. 

Abont Jone SOth a Conunon Skoa, L. catarractet, was seen by 
one of the fishermen while ont at sea. On Joly let the same 
man saw what, from his description of it, I have no doubt was a 
Sand Gronse ; it was on Coatham Sands, and allowed him to 
approach within ten yards. From the 4th to the 7th, on each 
day, a few Godwits and Whimbrels passed — ^the advance guards 
of the large flocks which we see towards the end of August. On 
the 12th, at 8.80 p.m., I saw a large flock of Skuas (I think 
Richardson's), flying W., hi^ overhead. At 7.80 p.m. on the 
18th a flock of Whimbrels passed. On the 26th, several flocks 
of Corlewfl going W. 

On August 1st two friends of mine, shooting on Cowpen and 
SalthoDse Marshes, bagged nine Shovellers, all young birds bred 
on the place. Nine Herons passed from eastward on the 8rd. 
On the 6th my friend Mr. E. B. Emerson shot a Wood Sandpiper 
— an adult bird, but the sex indistinguishable, — on Coatham 
Marsh. According to the authors of the ' Handbook to the York- 
shire Vertebrate Fauna,' this wiU be the seventh recorded occur- 
tenae of this species in this county. On the 9th, a strong N. gale 
blowing, the first migrant Oystercatchers seen, a flock of about a 
dozen passing from the east. 

On the 18th August I shot a splendid Bed-throated Diver, in 
full summer plumage ; it came from E. and flew over the boat, 
only to receive its death-warrant. This is an early date on which 
to meet with this species on our part of the coast, the usual time 
of its appearance being the latter end of September, althoi^h 
both C gladaUa and C. septentrionaUa came southward at least a 
fortnight or three weeks earlier than usual. On the 16th I saw 
an immature Bichardson's Skua, dark plumaged, out at sea — the 
first I had seen of the autumn contingent. I saw the first 
Sanderling of the season on the 16th, at the Tees-mouth, and 
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two or three TumstoneB at the Bame place — all yotmg birds. A 
few Btnall flocks of ducks passed. On the 17th, between 6 a.m. 
and noon, Ducks, Curlews, and Godwits passed over in immense 
flocks ; a flock of 150 Scoters was also seen about five miles out 
at sea, flying landwards. 

On August 16th abont 400 Oystercatchers, in a flock, passed, 
the weather on this and the previous day being calm to a slight 
breeze, but on the 24th a storm threatened from N., and another 
" rush " of ducks took place ; between 6 and 12 a.m. they passed 
in immense flocks, from 100 to 600 birds m each. I have no 
doubt but that this early departure of these birds from their 
northern homes was catiaed by the severe weather we had towards 
the end of August ; probably it was more severe in the north. 
On the 17tb the first migrant Dunlins passed, and on the 18th 
I saw the first Knots of the season ; four passed over East Scar, 
coming from eastward. 

On August 22nd a red-plumaged Knot and a Bar-tailed God- 
wit, in faded red plumage, were shot at the Tees-month. Five 
Richardson's Skuas were seen and two shot, one an adult white- 
breasted bird, the other immature, dark plumaged. Several 
Ganneta and Richardson's Skuas were seen at sea. On the 28rd 
I saw three Lesser Terns at the Tees-mouth. These pretty little 
Terns are now very scarce with us, seldom more than one 
small flock beuig seen in the course of each year. On the 2Sth 
Common Terns going south; I saw about twenty large flocks 
heading against a fresh S.E. wind, most probably on their 
departure to warmer climes. On the 26th a few Dunlins and 
Sanderlinga passed ttom eastward. A Woodcock was reported to 
have flown in &om the sea at 4 p.in. ; wind fresh from westward. 
On the 27th, a strong N. gale blowing, saw a Sfaieldrake pass 
East Scar. 

On September Ist, M. gale, several flocks of Oystercatefaers, 
Knots, Ducks, and a few Whimbrels passed ; a flight of immature 
Herring and Lesser Black-backed Gulls also passed. On the 2nd 
I saw two adult Gannets washed up on the shore ; the long- 
continued severe weather poBsibly had been the cause of their 
death. On the Srd two BufFs, immature birds, were shot &om a 
flock of seven seen, on Cowpen Marsh, by Mr. W. Ohilton, also a 
Spotted Crake and a Blue-winged Teal, Q. discora ; the last named 
Mr. Chilton kindly presented to me, and I enclose a coloured 
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sketch, with dimenBionB. MoBBell, the 'taxidermist, who pieserred 
it, declared it to be a young bird.* 

On September 6th an immature Reeve was shot at the Tees- 
moath ; it was in company with a flock of seven Knots. On the 
7th, weather fine and calm, I saw out at sea a Great Northern 
and a Bed-throated Diver fiying south. On the 6th, 7th and 8th 
Knots were very plentiful at the Tees-mouth, bat GodwitB stilt 
scarce. On the 8th, calm and dull, saw a Great Northern Diver 
going south. On the 9th an adult Curlew Sandpiper was shot at 
the Tees-mouth, and I saw it the day after. It was in very good 
plumage, and is the only mature example of the species which 
I have known here. On the 10th, a N.E. breeze blowing and 
freshening through the day, an immature Curlew Sandpiper was 
shot between Redear and Marske ; four were killed at the Tees- 
mouth, and I saw four at the same place on the 18th. Three 
Great Northern Divers, sis Richardson's Skuas, and a Hawk were 
seen going south. A dock of Grey Plovers came from the east. 

On September 11th, a strong wind blowing from N.E., several 
flocks of Godwits, Whimbrels, Golden Plovers, and Knots passed. 
On the 12th, wind still strong from N.E., a migrant Heron sailed 
past about 9 a.m. ; Dunlins were passing all the morning ; a few 
Curlews, Godwits, and Grey Plovers also passed. Three im- 
mature Curlew Sandpipers and a female Kestrel (migrant) were 
shot at the Tees-mouth. Large numbers of Grey Plovers were 
at the TeeB-mouth on the ISth ; they had been coming Dp for 
the past few days. I saw two adult Gannets washed up by the 
tide. On the 14th, very light E. wind, I saw three Sandwich 
Terns, a Great Northern and a Bed-throated Diver flying Booth. 
On the 16th a great many Skuas were seen by the fishermen on 
the fiBhing-groonds, five to ten miles out; they were chiefly 
h. ^TOMX^xm, bat there were several of L. jjomafor/itntu and 
L. longicaudus seen at the same time. Gannets were plentiful in 
the offing, and several Bed-throated Divers were observed. Nine 
Bed-throated and eight Great Northern Divers passed Bedcar, 
going south. A Spotted Bedshank, adnlt, was shot at the Tees- 
month ; a male Short-eared Owl was killed in the vicinity of 



* This is not the firat time this species has been met with in the British 
Isles. See ' Zoologist,' 1852, p. 8472; 'N&tuialist,' vol. Tiii., p. 16S; »nd 
Oray's 'Birds of the West of Scotland,' p. S7B.-Ed. 
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Bedcar ; and a Q-reat Snipe, a Toong bird, was shot in a doTer- 
. field near StokoBle;. 

On the 17th September a Short-eared Owl was seen by one of 
the fiahermen at sea, and a Eeatrel was seen at the Tees Break- 
water. On the 19th a Short-eared Owl passed one of the fishing- 
cobles at eea, and ahnoet alighted on the mast. I saw a Kestrel 
at the Tees-moDth on the 20tb. On the 21st Dnnlins were 
plentiful at Tees, evidently new arrivals, for they were in very 
poor condition and easily approached. An easterly gale, with 
heavy rain, on the 22ad, brought a flight of migrants. Between 
8 a.m. and 8 p.m. several flocks of dncks passed, also a few Oystez- 
catchera and Godwits, and Knots in large nnmbers. Herring and 
Lesser Black-backed Gulls, immature birds chiefly, passed during 
moat of the day. A few small parties of Blackbirds and Larks 
crossed from seaward. Three Sandwich Terns flew south in the 
morning, and a large flock in the afternoon. Two Short-eared 
Owls oame in from seaward, at 5.80 p.m., and dropped on the 
sand-hills; and numbers of Redstarts were observed in the 
gardens, about the town, and on the Breakwater at the Tees- 
mouth : one flew into a fisherman's cottage and was captured 
alive. On the 2Srd, wind strong from S.E., with drizzling rain, 
I saw ten Geese pass overhead, going N.W., and one at the Tees, 
going 8.W. ; fifteen others were seen at the Tees on the same 
day, and three Short-eared Owls were seen to come in from sea- 
ward. Bedstarts, Chiffchaffs, Black-headed Buntings and Lesser 
Whitethioats were &irly abundant in the gardens behind the 
sand-hills. 

On September 24th I saw twenty Geese at the Tees, flying 
S.W. ; they were apparently very tired, bat kept at a good height, 
well out of shot. On the 26th, wind strong &om W., several 
flocks of Larks and one flock of Peewits crossed ; and I saw eight 
Shieldrakes pass from E., also a hawk and a Short-eared Owl. 
On the 26th seven Geese came from eastward and flew behind 
the town on to the neighbouring marshes. Ou the 29th a good 
many Bichardson's, Fomatorhine, and a few Buffon's Skuas were 
seen on the fishing-groonds ; four Fomatorhines fiew past Salt 
Scar to the west ; one bird was of the black mature variety. On 
the 80th I saw a Short-eared Owl sitting on Salt Scar, evidently 
tired with its long journey ; on being disturbed it flew slowly 
away westward. 
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On the 1st October about twenty Kchudson'B Sknu wers 
flying about, cfaaBizig the Terns and GtiiIIb, close to shore. The 
morning vas thick and foggy, and thay Beveral times came half- 
way ap the sands in pOTBuit of their prey. I afterwards saw five 
or six oat at sea ; all were immatore birds, some dark and others 
of the brown variety. On the 2nd a Long-eared Owl was c^tnred 
aUve behind the town. This epeeies is much scarcer with ns 
than its Bhort-eiwed relative, only one or two examples oocorring 
in the coarse of the season. On the Srd, wind light from E., 
the first flight of Grey Crows was seen, about a dozen coming 
in from eastward in the early morning. Two Sbort-eared Owla 
crossed over ; a Kestrel was seen at the Br«^water. Gannets 
and Skaas were still plentiful on the flshing-groands ; the Skoas 
were chiefly of Bichardson's speciee, bat a few Pomatorhine and 
(Hte <x two Baffon's were seen. 

A Short-eared Owl was shot on the sand-biUs on the 4Ui 
October, and another was shot the next day; it was mobbed 
by Starlings, and flew close by the shooter on the sand-hills. A 
Woodcock, the first of the season, was seen and «hot on the 
sand-hills. A small flight of Golden-crested Wrens appeared in 
the early morning, and took refoge in the thick hedges bordering 
the flsbennen's gardens. Aboat a doeen Hooded Grows passed 
to the W., and an immatore Baffon's Skoa was shot at the Tees- 
mouth ; this bird is now in the poaseBsiou of my Mend Mr. J. B. 
Wood, of Middletou, Manchester. On the 6th, a strong N.E. wind 
with showers, a large flight of Hooded Crows came over ; (Hte old 
fisherman declared he had never seen so many. A Bichardson's 
Skua, a dark bird, in the second year's plumage, was shot at the 
Tees-mouth. On the 7th twenty Hooded Crows passed ; two 
Goosanders crossed East Scar from eastward. I saw a Sandwich 
Tern (very late !) at the Tees-mouth, and two Robins (m^rants) 
on the Breakwater. 

Up to the 14th October a flock of some twenty or tfair^ 
Common Terns frequented the shore to the east of Bedcar Pier. 
On this day the memorable storm from the N.W. took place ; it 
blew a perfect hurricane here, but not from the right direction, 
according to a wildfowler's point of view. If the gale had been 
from N.E. I have no doubt that the Pomatorhine Skuas would 
have appeared again in great force, as they did exactly two years 
ago (Oct. 14, 1879) ; as it was a good many came down wind from 
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northvard and passed over the east of the town inland : they flew 
high and at a tremendous pace, so that in all probability the; 
escaped destruction — at all events, I did not hear of any having 
been shot here. Several " Petrels of the Storm " were seen, and 
three or four captured ; I bought one from a fisherman, and kept 
it alive for some time ; it became quite tame, and nestled onder 
my coat for shelter and to avoid the glare of the light. What 
interesting little oreaturea these are, the least of the web-footed 
tribe ! I was partioolarly struck vith the elegant and gracefnl 
maonet in which my httle captive glided across the room on 
uplifted pinions, seemingly "as light as aii." Daring the 
height of the gale a continnous flight of ducks passed in small 
flocks. 

On the 16th October, the wind still blowing hard from the N., 
I was at the Tees-mouth with Mr. Emerson ; in returning home 
he shot a pair of Grey Fhalaropes, right and left ; they were 
mature birds, in almost full plumage, only two or three grey 
feathers showing on the back ; the red on the neoka &ded, but 
otherwise they were in good feather. On the same day we saw 
another Phalarope on the sande east of Bedcat. On the 19th 
several Field^ea were heard ' ' chuckling " as the fishermen were 
going out to sea, and a Woodcock was shot in a field behind the 
sand-hills. On the 20th a Great Grey Shrike was shot about 
three miles from Bedoar, and the last Tern was seen by Mr. T. B. 
Wood near the Tees-month. On the 22ud, stormy, strong E.8.E. 
gale, twelve Goosanders (or " Sawbills," as they are termed here) 
flew over East Scar, nine going west, the others flying east. Two 
Woodcocks and a Short-eared Owl were seen. Great Black-backed 
Gulls were unusually plentiful during the previous few days, 
coming &om eastward ; forty or fifty passed on the 23rd. 

On October 24th, the wind having been easterly for several 
days, a flight of small birds appeared. While I was at breakfast 
flve Lesser Bedpolls alighted on the ground in front of the window, 
facing the sea. I saw another small flock at the Breakwater, 
and several Gold-crests, Thrushes, Blackbirds, Bobins, Yellow- 
hammers, Hooded Crows, a King Oazel (a young bird, which was 
shot), and a small red-tailed bird, probably a Bedstart. A Short- 
eared Owl woe seen, and I flushed a Woodcock among the bents. 
An immature Glaucous Gull was shot at the Breakwater, and 
was preserved for my collection. 
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On October 25th, wind etill easterly, a large flight of Hooded 
Crows came over ; aboat two hundred were seen passing Bedear 
bom 8 a.ni. to noon, and a flock of abont sixty was seen at the 
Breakwater at 8 a.in. An Owl — which, from the description 
given me, could have been nothing bat a Snowy Owl — came from 
seaward, passed a knot of flshermen standing near Bedoar Pier, 
and flew over the town. Two Woodcocks were seen. I saw two 
Snow Buntings, the first of the season, at the Breakwater ; two 
Bedwings were also seen at the same place. A Hoopoe was 
reported to have been seen near Bedcar, in the same field where 
one was shot last year. Of course half the gunners in the neigh- 
bourhood were on the look out for it, but I believe it managed to 
escape with its life. 

On October 26th, from 6 a.m. to noon, a large flight of Hooded 
Crows passed. A Short-eared Owl was shot and a Jack Snipe 
eangkt atleep on Coatbam Sands early in the morning; wind 
E.N.E. A few Hooded Grows passed each morning from the 
27th to the Slst. On the 28th an adnlt Oannet was washed 
ashore ; many Guillemots at sea flying N.W. ; I saw three Velvet 
Booters in the Tees, in company with a large flock of Common 
Scoters. On the 29th, stormy, N.E. gale, hail showers, two 
Woodcocks flew in among the boats. On the 30th an adult Gannet 
was picked np dead on the beach. On the Slst Guillemots at sea 
flying east. Six Great Northern Divers flying ea^t. An immature 
Turnstone was shot east of Bedcar by my friend Mr. Wood. This 
is an exceptionally lato date on which to find this species with us. 

On November Ist I saw a large flock of about fifty Snow 
Buntings, evidently fresh arrivals, near the Tees-mouth. On the 
3nd, wind light S-E., a continuous flight of Peewits. On the 4th, 
between 9 a.m. and S p.m., an immense flight of Peewits, in large 
flocks of bom fifty to two hundred ; many of them settled in the 
fields behind the sand-hiUs, in company with Golden Plover. At 
7 a.m. an immense flight of Starlings was observed at the Break- 
water ; the numbers were roughly estimated at a million, dark- 
ening the air and making a noise like thunder ; they came from 
eastward and flew west. On the 7th a few Hooded Grows and 
Snow Bantings came from seaward. On the 8th I saw a Great 
Northern and three Bed-throated Divers at sea, going east. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON BRITISH 

STALK-EYED CRUSTACEA. 

Br John T. Cabbinoiok, F.L.S., ahd Edward LoTin-r. 

(GoDtinned bom p. IS.) 

Polybitu Hentlowii, Leacb. 

This somewhat peculiar apeciea is the only one of its geniui 
hitherto known to inhabit the British seas. 

The carapace is nearly circular and very Sat, the regions 
being, however, well marked. The anterior portioi. is rather 
regularly serrated, and there are three angular teeth between the 
orbits. The colour of the carapace is dark salmon colour, and 
displays an iridescence which is not lost at death. The antenne 
are small, with the basal joint rounded; the eyes are fixed 
on short peduncles, which they exceed in size. The anterior 
pair of legs are regular in size, the wrist sharply toothed, and 
the forceps but slightly serrated ; the second, third and fourth 
pairs of legs ore slightly fringed with setea at the margins, whilst 
the development of the terminal joint of these appendages into 
an elongated blade,— thus differing from all the other species of 
the Braehyvra, — will at once settle any doubts as to its identity. 
The posterior pair have the last two joints developed for 
swimming purposes, the terminal joint in this leg becoming 
decidedly rounded in shape, and not pointed, as is the case with 
the other limbs mentioned. One can thus see at a glance the 
origin of the power which enables the animal to swim bo freely in 
deep water in pursuit of its prey. The abdominal somites are 
five in number in the male, and seven in the female. 

Polybiiu Hentlowii appears to be undoubtedly a southern 
species. Frof. M. Edwards gives only one locaUtyfor it, namely, 
the Channel, but he adds that it appears to keep a considerable 
distance from the shore. Bell speaks of a specimen in the 
Banksian collection of the Linnean Society, which was obtained 
from the coast of Spain ; he also records its occurrence on the 
coasts of Dorsetshire and Devonshire, as well as from Cornwall 
and Worthing. We have obtained it from herring-nets at Bourne- 
mouth, through the kindness of Mr. E. B. Kemp- Welch; also 
from the deep part of the channel off the Sussex coast by 
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dredging: tbas bearing ont the statement made by Mr. Coacli, 
and recorded by Prof. Bell, as to its swimming and deep-sea 
habits. A number were obtained &om Jersey in the aatamn of 
1880 by a correspondent, through the bursting of a sluice or 
drain near the shore, the large quantity of heeh water, with its im- 
parities, eridently overwhelnuDg and killing those that were 
probabli; seeking shelter in the sand in the neighbourhood. An 
enormoQS number of this supposed rare crab were washed ashore 
at Sboreham after the great storm of January S4th, i66i ; and the 
fishermen of St. Ires, Cornwall, to whom it is known as the " Nip- 
per," state that large quantities, described as " tons in weight," 
were washed ashore there in 1878 or 1879. On the Devonshii-e 
coast it is often taken in the herring and pilchard nets. 

Though considerable numbers have passed through our hands, 
we have not obtained a specimen with ova, and therefore think 
it probable that the females retire to deep water daring the 
spawning season. 

Genus PortanuB, Fabr. 
This genus embraces more species than any other of the 
Breuihywra, all of which species are popularly known as swimming 
crabs, from the blade-like development of the last joint of the 
fifth pair of legs, somewhat similar to that already referred 
to in Poiybvaa Hentlowii. The carapace of this genus is broader 
than long, or rather it is trae crab shape. It is denticu- 
lated on the anterior margins ; that portion between the orbits 
varying considerably in the different species, as also does the 
colour and many other details to which we shall refer specifically. 
The antenna are somewhat longer than those of the preceding 
genus, and the eyes are fixed on short peduncles. The anterior 
pair of legs are generally nearly equal, ridged longitudinally, and 
more or less knotted and notched; the wrist is armed with 
spines, and the forceps are slightly serrated. The abdominal 
segments resemble those of Polybius Hetulomi, in being five- 
jointed in the male, and seven-jointed in the female. The general 
habits of the genus are remarkable ; some species existing in 
enormous numbers in limited areas, as if attracted by some par- 
ticular form of food, which they possibly do good service as 
scavengers in removing; while others swim about on isolated 
foraging expeditions, even attacking fish in open water. ; : 
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Portiuuu puber. Leach. 

This is by far the lai^est, most handsome, and, as an artieU 
of food, the most useful species of this genns. Its chief dis- 
tinctive characters, besides its size, are its colour and covering of 
densely set hsirs, its markings, and the anterior denticulation of 
its carapace. As regards its colour, this appears to vary slightly 
in different localities, but down among the rock-pools of the 
luxuriant Jersey shores it may perhaps be seen in its best 
oonditionB. 

The hairy covering gives it a beautiful warm reddiBb-broim 
tint, which throws up in rich contrast the delicate cream-coloured 
markings on the smooth portions of the limbs, relieved here and 
there by tints of bright, yet soft, blue. Leach's figure, in his 
' Malacostraca Britannia,' is not at all exaggerated. Its markings 
also are more decided than those of the other species. As 
regards the remaining distinctive feature, that portion of the 
margin of the carapace between the orbits is divided into two 
semicircular, very finely serrated portions, not resembling in any 
degree that part of any other of the Brackywra. 

The ova of Portmiua puber are remarkably minute, and are of 
a dull, dirty black appearance when mature. They exist in 
countless numbers under the broad abdominal segments of 
the female, during the early summer months, and no doubt 
constitute the food, when hatched, of many inhabitants of 
the sea. 

This crab is much eaten as an article of luxury, and may be 
Been in large heaps on the stalls la the markets at St. Heliers, 
Jersey, and St. Peter's, Guernsey, where they are tied op alive 
in small bundles. They are known there by the name of "Crabbe 
gregaise"; and on the south coast of England they are called 
"Fiddlers," or "Velvet Fiddlers," also "Lady Crabs"; inFrance, 
"Crabbe enrag^e." 

This species attains its greatest size on our southern shores, 
where it is also most common. It is extremely abundant about the 
Channel Islands, as also on the Dorset, Devon, and Cornish 
coasts. It is stated to be common on the Irish shores, Galway, 
Belfast, and Dublin being given as localities. Besides these 
it has been recorded from Moray Firth and the Hebrides, so that 
its distribution is evidently of great extent. 
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PorUiiKut depurator. Leach. 

This species possesses several specific characteristics by whicb 
it may at once be determined. Its carapace is much smaller than 
that of P. puber, and, instead of being velvety and dark in colour, is 
rough, granulated, and of a pale brick-red brown. The denlicu- 
lations on the anterior portion are very defined, and the space 
between the orbits is occupied by three sharp teeth, having a 
smaller one on either side. 

The anterior pair of legs have the forceps much more grooved 
and carinated than those of the former species, the spines on the 
wrist being also much more formidable ; the remaining legs 
retain the generic character, and differ but little in colour from 
that of the carapace. 

This species is with ova during the summer months. The 
eggs are carried in a large mass beneath the abdominal segments 
of the female, Eind are of a dirty brown colour and very small. 

Portimua deparator appears to be an abundant species, and is 
recorded by Bell as having been obtained at Embleton Bay, in 
deep water, attached to the nets of the fishermen ; from Strang- 
ford Longh and on the Connaught coast, by Mr. Thompson ; alao 
from Studland Bay and Hastings. We have obtained it in 
numbers from the estuary of the Thames ; Devon, Dorset, and 
Sussex coasts. It is also reported from St. Andrews (occasional) ; 
Galway, Belfast, and Dublin ; Cheshire coast (common) ; Mil- 
ford Haven ; coasts of Yorkshire and Durham ; Moray Firth ; 
Hebrides ; and both coasts of Cornwall ; in the latter county it is 
called the " Harbour" or " Mary Crab." 

It is curious that those we obtained from Weymouth were 
generally infested with a growth of Membranipora pilosa, whilst 
others that were obtained from the neighbourhood of estuaries 
were invariably clean, and without parasitic growth. 

Portunm marmoreus, Leach. 
In this species the carapace is more minutely granulate than 
that of P. depurator. The denticulations on the anterior margin 
are by no means so defined as the following species, and the 
space between the orbits is occupied by three teeth, whicli are 
nearly as acute, but not so much projected. From its near ally, 
P. lioUatua, it differs in its generally smnller size ; also in its more 
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muform colour. Th« swimming blade in P. mdrmorent is much 
more elongated and pointed than either P. cUpuriUor ot P. holaatm. 

The colour of the carapace is nniformly of a pale or yellowish 
browu, marbled nearly over the whole surface with a tracing of 
darker brown. A small patch, which is devoid of markings, 
appears on either side immediately below the last spine of the 
denticulation of the lateral anterior margin. 

This species is so closely allied to Portitnm koUatUM that 
Bell remarks he is almost imperatively forced to consider them as 
varieties of one species. Our experience, after carefully examining 
living specimens, is that the points of difference between this and 
P. holsatttt are such as to establish its identity as a species. 

After long and careful collecting expeditions, extending over 
many months, in the Channel Islands and the whole sonth coast 
of England, Mr. Carrington's assistant, Mr. E. Matthews, only met 
with this species in single examples near Guernsey and the Scilly 
Islands, but near Falmouth he found about a dozen examples. 
At the latter place it was so extremely local in its habitat that it 
was only obtained by repeated dredging; in fact, the dredge 
passed quite one hundred times over the oue small bank covered 
with ZoiUra where the specimens occurred; and although the 
immediate neighbourhood was even more carefully worked, none 
were obtained elsewhere. Professor Bell notes that he obtained 
nearly four hundred, of which three-fourths were females, at 
Sandgate, in May, 1B44, in two casts of the dredge. It is difficnlt 
to doubt so close an observer as Bell, but knowing that P. holtatnu 
occurs on that coast in great profusion, we venture to think that 
a mistake in the species recorded mast have occurred. P. mor- 
moreu$ has been recorded after storms at St. Andrews; also fi-om 
Moray Frith and Boundstone, Connemora, Galway. 

Portunvs hoUatvs, Fsbr, 

This species, which, as we have already stated, seems to have 
caused a considerable amount of difficulty in consequence of its 
strong resemblance to P. marmoreut, is, nevertheless, decidedly 
distinct ; this can be observed when several of each species are 
seen together. 

The general appearance of the carapace is, that it is more 
rounded and much smoother than that of the former species, 
whilst the teeth occupying the space between the orbits are 
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sharply pointed. The forceps are armed with two serrated 
ridges, and the spine on the wrist is of a different shape from that 
of P. mannoreiu, not being so acute. The swimming blades are 
also mach more rounded in form than those of the laat species. 

Professor Bell says that — " The appearance of this crab is 
extremely rare on oor coasts "; though be cites several instances 
of ita by no means isolated occurrence. It is, however, no doubt 
local, but existing in enormous quantities where the surrounding 
eircometances are favourable to its development ; for instaucet in 
August, 1880, we obtained a large and fine series from a sand- 
bank near the More light^ship, in the estuary of the Thames, by 
means of a trawl, although none were to be found on adjaceot 
spots possessing apparently equal advantages. Poritamt koltatus 
has also been recorded from the Firth of Forth, Cornwall, and 
the Bays of Belfast and Dublin ; St Andrews (not uncommon) ; 
Shetland (frequent) ; Berwick (specimens small) ; Hebrides ; 
Sui)derlan<l coast, " plentiful in rock-pools." 

Portunua comtgatm. Leach. 

This remarkably well-defined species may be at once deter- 
mined by the corrugated formation of the carapace, from which it 
derives its name. This appearance is caused by very finely 
serrated ridges, which cover the carapace traneveraely, and is 
also developed upon the limbs of the animal. The anterior 
portion of the carapace is armed with five teeth on each side of 
the orbits, and the space between the orbits is occupied by three 
blunted prominences scarcely attaining to the dignity of teeth. 
The carapace is oarrawed abruptly towards the posterior margin. 

The anterior pair of legs are frequently miequal in size, but 
more uniform in shape than those of the other members of the 
genua. The spine on the wrist is long and sharp, and the cbeUe 
evenly serrated. The swimming blade of the posterior legs in 
tliis species is small and narrowed towards the apex ; the terminal 
joints of the other legs are acutely pointed. 

The colour is of a rich reddish brown, often marked with 
patches of darker red or brown. According to Bell, Portuntu 
corrugatas " must be considered as one of the rarer species of the 
genus," and his records of its capture certainly tend to prove that 
it was by no means commonly known at that period. The 
localities named by him are the Island of Skye, Plymouth Sound, 
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Cornish ooast, Berwick Bay, and Dublin coast. We hare 
obtained it ftvm Mevagissey, where its colouring was of the normal 
tint, a dark brown ; iroin off the Sussex coast, where specimens 
were almost invariably of a paler or duller appearance ; and also 
from the crab-pots off La Bpcque, Jersey, where were obtained 
specimens exhibiting the richest and brightest tints, often pre- 
senting some interesting and beautiful varieties. Thus may be 
seen, to a certain extent, the effect of a more or less genial 
locality on the colouring and development of certain animals. 
This species has also been recorded from G-alway, Belfast, and 
Dublin : South Devon (rare) ; and Cornwall (scarce). 

Portunus putHias, Leach. 

This is one of the smallest species of the genus, the carapace 
rarely attaining to an inch in breadth. 

The upper part of the carapace is raised, the anterior margin 
toothed, the space between the orbits being armed with a pyramid 
of three teeth, the centre one projecting. The first pair of legs 
are armed with stout forceps, and the wrist with sharp teeth, like 
others of the genus. The remaining legs are slender, with 
several transverse bars of dark colour, and the swimmmg blades 
are oval in form. 

The colour of this species varies considerably from very pale 
yellow, or even white, to various shades, through red to brown. 
In some examples the colour is quite uniform, others are minutely 
speckled on the whole of the carapace with darker colour, while 
some specimens have patohes and stripes of Venetian red tint 
occupying the surface of the cepbolo-tboracic region. 

This crab is recorded from St. Andrews (occasionally in deep 
water) ; Shetiand (frequent) ; Hebrides ; Dublin, Belfast, and 
Galway: Milford Haven (dredged ; with ova April, 1881) ; Corn- 
wall (common) ; Devon (dredged off Otteri;on Head in twenty 
fathoms). A fine series was obtained by ub from off the Sussex 
coast in deep sea, which were brightest in colour and most 
variable. Larger and darker specimens were dredged from about 
thirty fathoms off Brixham and the Devon coast generally. 

Portunu* longipeB, Bisso. 
This is decidedly the most remarkable species of this genus, 
being, as Bell remarks, a truly Mediterranean form. Its general 
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^ape is rectangular at its poaterior margioB, and slightly carved 
on its anterior margin which is armed with curved teeth, the 
outer ones being long. The part between the orbits is occupied 
hy four slif^t lobes. 

The anterior pair of legs are armed with oneqaal forceps, the 
chelie being hooked. The wrist has a stoat and somewhat carved 
spine. The remaining legs are attenaated — hence its specific 
name. This species differs from all others in the genas in the 
great length of the external antennie. 

The coloor of the carapace is reddish brown ; one in Mr. 
CarriDgton's collection being of a very pale tint, with regular dis- 
tinct blotches of Venetian red on the surface of the cephalo- 
thoracic region. 

Bell has recorded its occurrence on the Cornish coast, 
Flymoath, and Swansea. We obtained it from Jersey in 
November, 1880, and also from the English Channel, off the 
Sussex coast in March, 1881. It has fiirther been recorded &om 
Falmonth and Penzance. It is evidently a deep-water species, 
and is ondonbtedly the rarest British example of this genus. 

Poriitmu eta-cinoidet, Kinahan. 
On the ISth December, 1866, before a meeting of the Dnblin 
Nataral History Society, the late Dr. J. B. Kinahan read a paper 
upon certain decapodoas Crustacea occurring at Valentia Island, 
Co, Kerry, which is printed in the 'Natural History Review, 
vol. iv. (1857). In a foot-note, on p. 66, he describes and names 
Portunm carcwundeg as follows : — " Along with the above species 
(P. areuatia), three specimens of a Portumu occurred, which, 
though neighbouring to P. comigaim, seem to belong to some 
other species. I have, therefore, ventured to describe it pro- 
viedonally, under the name of P. cardnoides (from its resemblance 
to Carcinut moTuu), as follows: — Carapace smooth, without 
raised ridges, regions marked out by rounded prominences only, 
sparsely hirsute. Front tkree-lobed, middle lobe largest, edges 
of hbe$ entire. Antero-latersI mai^n of carapace five-toothed. 
First pair of legs eqoal, surface nearly smooth, hirsute; two 
fattened, triangular teeth at anterior superior angles, of wriat; 
hand with two well-marked carina on the npper sides, tke inner 
terminating in a very minute, obtuse tubercle. Upper edges of 
second, third, and fourth pair of legs very sparsely hirsute; 
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foDitli joint broadly keeled above ; fifth and sixth aoately keeled; 
sixth joint Blender, Bt;lifona ; terminal joint of posterior pair 
of legs narrowly lanceolate, with a raised central line, hairy <m 
the edges. The Bpecimeos obtuned were all yoong. I haTe 
therefore preferred ioserting the species in a note ; bat it is pro- 
bable it has been passed over as either P. arcuatUM or P. conu^ 
gatui. It might also be easily mistaken for the young of C. 
manai. It occurred in the rook-pools and also under stones on 
lUngtasB Point." 

In the same volume, on plate ix., fig. 3, is represented a life- 
sized immature specimen of Portuiau earemoidet. Fig. 3 a on the 
same plate is a drawing of the carapace twice enlarged. On 
page Ifll, Dr. Kinahan again says — " P. eareinoidet is a good 
species; it comes very close, however, to Otto's P. inJraetiiM, 
which U included by Bell among the synonyms of P. longipi$t 
Bisso, from which the tiilobed front and length of legs would 
separate my specimen." 

We have not had an opportunity of examining Dr. Kinahan'a 
type, and are therefore unable to express an opinion on Portumu 
eordnoideB. 

Portamu areuatat, Leach. 

The species may be readily distinguished from the rest of 
the PortanideB. The can^ace is serrated as usual on the lateral 
anterior margins ; the space between the orbits is Dot armed with 
teeth, bnt the outer edge is quite smooth and slightly arched. Its 
coioor is of a sombre brown, but specimens occur of a reddish 
brown and also of a dark greenish tint. 

The anterior pair of 1^ are armed with very stont and com- 
pactly shaped forceps, evidently possessing considerable power. 
The remaining pairs of legs do not present any striking feature ; 
the last pair, however, have the swimming blades but slightly 
developed. 

This species is not nearly so common as most of the repre- 
sentatives of the genus, and has been recorded from Galway (very 
common) ; Belfast ; Milford Haven ; and coast of Devon. Bell 
has alao recorded its capture at Poole Harbour and the Bays 
of Swanage and Studland ; Sognor ; Hastings ; and the Welsh 
coast. We have obtained it from the Channel Islands ; Falmouth 
(frequent) ; from the Thames estuary, on sandbanks near the 
Noie lightship ; and also from the Sussex coast. Several of the 
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spedmena from the ThameB estuary bear examples of acorn 
barnacles attached to the carapace, and even on the wrist and arm 
of the anterior limb. This is quite an iinusual occurrence in 
such active species of crabs as constitute the genus Portumu. 

Portunus ttAeradataa, Rous. 

In the British Association Report, 1861 (186S), the Bev. 
Alfred Merle Norman described as new to the British fauna, P. 
pustulatas (Norman, n. sp.). The specimens were taken firom the 
deep sea, oft the Shetland Isles, in 1861. 

In a farther report on the marine fauna of those isles (Brit. 
Afisoc. Bept., 1868, p. 363), Mr. Norman corrects his nomen- 
clature, and assigns the name Portumu tvheTeulaUu (Roux. Crust. 
de la Mediterran6e, pi. xxzii., figs. 1 — 6). He farther says — 
" This fine addition to the British fauna was first procured by 
me in 1861, and has been taken every year since. It is the most 
abundaiit of the genus in the Bhetland seas, living in 80 to 190 
fethoms. 

Portamu tabertatlatut is distinguished by its tubercular pos- 
tnlose carapace, by the aeuteness of the latero-anterior teeth, and 
the great size of the posterior tooth, which is double the size of 
the preceding ones ; and by the last legs having the swimming 
blades famished with a raised median line." 

We are not aware that this species has been found in any 
other locality than that mentioned by 1)Ir. Norman. 
(Tq be coDtinned.} 
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CHutOE OF CoLOtJB IN THE Ibish Habe. — I have for Eeveral years 
watched the Irish Hares at BaTeaedalo I^rk [on the borders of Armagh 
and Louth], and oa the a^oioing heath-covered hills, and I find that there 
is a veiy decided change of colour from the sommer to the winter garb 
every year, and that the white prevails more in hard than in mild winters. 
This fact strengthens the doctrine which identifies the Irish Hare with the 
Scotch Blue Hare, the Lejnu variabUu of Bell's ' British Quadrupeds.' It 
is obeerrable that the change is slow in its progress, not reaching its maxi- 
mum until January, sometimes rather late in that month, and that it never 
affects the whole of the back. The operating cause— namely, temperabue— 
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being much less active in Ireland thao in the Scotch Highlands, it would 
be intereedDg to learn what has been the experience of others on this 
point; e.g., whether the Scotch Hares turn white more completely and 
eariier in the north than in the south, on the high hills than on the 
plains. It does not seem probable that the British Islands should possess 
three species of Hare, one of them peculiar to one of the Islands. — 
Olbbuoht. 

Mabten ih Ccubeblahd. — Early in November Ust I received from 
Mr. Benson, M.F.H., a fine Marten for preservadoo, which had just been 
killed by his hounds. On November 22nd he wrote me: — "The Mart 
I sent you was killed on the lOth, when out fox-huuting on Carlinot, ono 
of the high fells between Loweswater and Ennerdsle. The homids took a 
drag to a bole in a rock ; the huntsman put in a long stick ; as soon as ha 
touched the Mart it ran out and jumped into the mouth of a bound standing 
near. They are getting scarce ; I think I have not killed more than six 
during the last seventeen years I have had hounds." Another Mart was 
killed and eaten by the hounds a fortnight afterwards, and since then « 
third has been seen at the same place. One was seen at the head of 
Borrowdale in the middle of January last; so you will see there is a fair 
stock left. — Gbobob MjLwsok (Cookermouth), 

[We are glad to hear from another correspondent that the Marten is 
to be found also in other ports of the same county, where we trust it rtuj 
long hold its own.— Eo.] 

Wild Amiiuxs pais tob bx Chdrohwahdekb op CfioffiHWAin, 
CniiBEBi.iifD. — The following short list of expenses incurred by Ghurob- 
n&rdens about the middle of lost century, for wild animals in Cumberland 
may be worth inserting in yonr journal :— 1760 : To Thos. BiHiett for an 
old Fox, 3s. 4d. : to Jas. Bowe's man for one old Eagle, Is. ; to Jas. Bows 
for two young Eagles, Is. 1763 : to Wm. Ware for one old Eagle, 38. ; to 
Jas. Oateske] for two young Eagles, 3b. 1753 : to St. John's people for 
twenty-one young Ravens, 8a. Bd. 1769 : for two Eagles and one Fox, 
48. 4d. 1768: for Foxes and E^lee, £1 6 s. 6d. 1706: for Fox«, 
Eagles, and Bavens, £1 ds. 8d. This is the last entry where the Kagle is 
named; but the late Mr.Jonathan Otley, who lived to be above ninety, and 
has been dead twenty-five years, used to say that they nested in Cumberland 
up to 1791. The Foxes named were of what we need to call the " greyhound 
breed;" they had much longer legs than the present race, and with no 
block upon them ; the face was also much longer — in fact, it was larger In 
every way than the black-footed Irish one. It is now quite extinct in this 
district, and has been for many years past. I knew the animal well. The 
Baven, I am glad to say, is still to he seen in the county. — W. Kikski 
DovBB (Myrtle Grove, Keswick). 
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DiFFKB BBzxDiMa iH &f iSDLBSu:. — Having heard a nport toma tinM 
aince — which much suipiised me— that a Dipper% neat had been takra at 
^Doer, near Harrow, I made enqairi«e into the aabject, which resulted in 
my reoeiring a kind note from Mr. Lionel Fisher, of Harrow, who statea 
tbe matter thus : — " In ^e beginning of Uay, 1876, I got from the Urd- 
catcher here three eggs of the Dipper, which were taken from Pinner brook. 
The neat was afterwards shown me ; it was in abapa like a very lai^ Wren^ 
neet, made chiefly of moss, and built in a cavity in a lai^e block of atone 
and earth standing in the middle of the brook. There was another neat 
taken from the same place tbe next year (1877), but I cannot trace the 
eggs." — B. H. MrrroRD (Weston Lodge, Hampstead). 

[Instances of tbe Dipper nesting in tbe Eastern and Sonth-Easteni 
Connties of England occur so rarely that we can only call to mind one 
besides that above mentioned. This was in Hampshire, in 1874, when the 
circumstaiice was recorded by Col. H. S. Aslett in ' The Field' of 4th July, 
1874. In tbe ai^oining county of Dorset tbe Dipper breeds occasionally, 
and &rther west in Devon and Cornwall it breeds regularly. Doubtless 
the explanation of this ia, that in the west and north we have mountain- 
Btieams with pebbly bottoms and rocky sides welt suited to its habits, while 
in the east and south-east the deeper and thicker waters with muddy banka 
aSbrd it nether good feeding-ground nor convenient neeting^plaoes. Its 
occurrence in Middlesex during the breeding-season is a most unexpected 
event; although as an occasional and passing visitant at other seasons it 
has occurred two or three times in this county. — Ed.] 

Rusty Goaoklb amd Fallas's Gkei Shbikr im Wai:.bb. — At a 
meeting of the Zoological Society held on the 13th of December laat, 
I exhibited a specimen of the Rusty Orackle, ScoUoophagm farrugmeut, 
which was shot on the 4th of October last by a workman engaged as a 
wheelwrigbL It was killed within a mile of Cardifl', on tbe grassy flats 
between the sea and the mountains which are known there as " moOFS," 
aod was brought, a few hours afterwards, to Mr, Robert Drane, by the 
roan who shot it, and who was in the babit of bringing to that gentleman 
any rare bird that he happened to meet with. It was shot on the wing, 
and the plumage was in such a perfect condition that the idea of its having 
escaped from a cage seems untenable. Mi. Drane has known the man 
some time as an intelligent, though uninformed, workman, fond of birds, 
and believes perfectly in his bona JwU*. This specira has never before 
been recorded as British. It appears to breed in the arctic regions of the 
American continent up to the Umit of forest-growth from Labrador to 
Alaska. The example obtamed at Cardiff appears to be an adult male 
in autumn plumage. I also exhibited a specimen of Pallas's Great 
Orey Shrike, Lamm vta^mr, which was shot iu April of last year bf m 
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gsm^eeper, tven^ milee weet of CaidifF, and sent in the flwh to a biid* 
preaetver in that town, who ehowod it to Mr. Drane before skinning it, 
tod in vhoM poaSMsion it now is. This species breeds from North 
Scandinavis eastwards throughout Siberia, but has not been recorded befora 
from the British Islande. — Hbnbt Sbrbohu (6, Tenterden' Street, W.)- 

Thk Ettholooi of " WiaKOH." — Since no dictionary whatsTer 
ventures on an aathontative derivation of this word, or even offers a reason 
for its being spelt either with or without a d, it aeems worth while to record 
what I believe to be its true origin. Etymologists are agreed that " Pigeon " 
comes, through the Fren<^, from the Latin word pipto. In exactly the 
same way "Wigeon" comes from vtpto. The only reoognised classical 
author nho uses this word mpw is Pliny ; be says (Hist Nat z. 69), " In 
the Balearic Isles, the Buzzard, a kind of hawk, is held as a delicacy for 
the table; so, too, are vtptonM, as they call some small Crane." This 
identification of the bird need not trouble us, for pipio, whence " ligeon " 
is undoubtedly derived, merely means "a young chirping bird, a equab" — 
not any particular species originally, and the old French names, " Vingeon " 
and " Vigeon," as well as the modem French " Qingeon," seem applicable 
to more than one kind of wild duck. Professor Skeat has shown, in answer 
to my note on the subject in a recent number of ' Notes and Queries,' that 
the spelling " Wigion " occurred as early as IS70, and that the insertion of 
the d in the word has no more etymological significance than has the eamo 
in jvdgt, from the French jrige. Hence there can be no doubt if we spell 
" Pigeon " without a d, we must spell " Wigeon " by the same analogy, and 
" Widgeon " must henceforth be regarded as a violation of established laws. 
More than two centuries ago Menage put forth the present derivation, 
though it has escaped recognition. I found the suggestion in Salerne's 
interesting French version of Bay's ' Synopsis Avium,' published in Paris 
inl707(p.434); he, however, prefers to derive the name from the impossible 
source of the note made by the bird during flight — Hbhbt T. Whabtov 
(89, St. OeoTge's Bood, Eilbum). 

[Rolland, in his ' Faune Fopuloiie de la France ' (vol. ii., p. 807), states, 
on the authority of Millet, 'Faune de Maine et Loire,' that in Anjou the 
male of this species is called Digum, the female Digeonne. — Es.] 

Thb BasBDiHO Hadnts of thb Gannbt in Ibbubd. — When at 
Glengarriff, in 1878, I was told that Gannets bred on the Bull Rock, at 
the entrance of Bantry Bay ; but, although anxious to do so, I was unable 
to make an expedition to that island. Through the kindness of my friend 
Mr. 8. N. Hutchins, of Ardnagashel House, Bantry, I am enabled to send 
you an acoount of a visit paid to the island some years i^. Mr. Hutchins 
Bsya;— "I only paid one visit to the BuU, Cow, and Calf Rooks, in 
June, 1S68, when I landed on the three Bocks on the same day. I found 
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QuiDets' nesta on the Bull only. There were foil-grown birde in adult 
plamage— that is, white with bUcb-tipped wiogs; other* yoanger, bUok 
with white qfiota ; and otheis in various stages, down to very jroong birds in 
the nee^ covered with white down. I found only a few addled eggs, vary 
dirty, but when washed of a dull white. The Oannets were in giwtt 
nnmbers, certainly many hundreds, and as they were flying about the 
rock on all sides I could not attempt to count them. I oonld have o^tored 
any number, and did bring on ahore two young ouea in the black and white 
Bpeokled plutnage. I have heard that tbey breed on the Skelligs (as meo- 
tioned by Mr. Halting, in his ' Handfao<^ ttf British Birds,' Introduotioni 
p. xxii), but Dot on the Cow or Calf. They could not nest on the Calf, as 
the sea frequently washes over it in heavy weath«, and I fonnd do tmoe of 
them on the Cow, though it would be a safe brsediog-place. The Bull is 
much higher than either. I found no other birds nesting at that time, 
though I hear .it is a favourite breeding-place for other kinds. The smell 
was not pleasant, for when a bird was alarmed, or about to fly off the rook, 
it disgorged the contents of its stomach— generally a Pilchard of ' an ancient 
and fish-liks smell.' * * * The Skelligs are about twenty miles N.N.W. 
firom the BnU. Cornish Choughs and Rock Pigeons are common on that 
coast" The Gannetaatill continue to reeort to the Bull for breediog. I have 
seen an egg taken off that rook in 1880. Choughs breed and are nUbar 
oommoD at Three Castle Head, Dunmanus Bay (the next bay to the south 
of Bantry Bay), and I have also seen them at Mizen Head. The suSerings 
of the poor l^ht-honse men on the Calf Book have lately attracted much 
interest It is gratifying to know that they are safe and sound at last, owing 
to the heroic bravery of O'Shw, the Dursey islander^ Wm. W. FLaimia 
(Portlaw, Co. Waterlbrd). 

On thk OoouaniBOE of Sabihb's Gull, fob tbb naar tiki, n 
NoBFOLE. — The gnnnen and dealers in Yarmontb were much exercised 
last October (1881) by the appearance, on Breydon end its vicinity, of two 
small gulls with slightly forked tails, which, when shot, answered to no 
species with which they were acquainted. Others were said to have been 
seen, but if, as I was informed, some Little Gulls, Larvi rmnutut, appeared 
at the same time, a doubt arises as to the identiflcotion of species, beyond 
the two killed. One of these specimens, killed od the illst or Silnd c^ 
October, which I was fortunate enough to secure for my collection, was 
sent to me in the flesh, and, being in immature plumage — as was also the 
other bird obtained on the ITtb of the same month — I should have bad 
some difSculty in identifying it iiut for the forked tail. In its adult slate 
Sabine's Gull was, of course, well known to me, and on turning to the 
coloured repreaenUtions of the young in Gould's ' Birds of Great Britain ' 
and in Dresser's ■ Birds of Europe,' I found my specimen moat acoumtel; 
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delineated, the peculiar ntarkiDgB ou the back tnd wingHWTerts beii^ 
unmistakable. I have, fortunately, bad the chance o( comparing mj 
speoimen (irhioh prored to be a female, and which oloselj resembles the 
young bird figured by Oould) with the other Yarmonlh specimeD, and 
though the Bu was not noted when it was stuffed, aod the msasurementB 
cannot be aooaroteljr taken now, I think — from its being slightly larger 
than mine, and the tints of the plom^e generallj brighter — it is, in all 
probabihty, a mate. It differs chiefly from my own in the fbllowing 
points: — The bill, though the same length, looks stouter, being less 
tapering in form. The feathers on the crown of the head and nape are 
darker in tint and more distinctly freckled. The white Une over the 
eye and extending back forms a marked feature, though scarcely traoeabte 
in mine, and the forehead snd feathers extending to the noetiils are of a 
purer white. The grey tints of the neck, passing forwards and downwards 
in front of the pinions, when close (as shown in Gould's plate) coTer a more 
extended space, are darker and more distinctly barred, but in both the 
throat, breast, and under parts generally are of a spotless white. The 
feathers on the bsok and wing-oorerts hare the terminal margins much 
brighter, and the mottled appearance is therefore more striking.' The 
outer webs of the primaries ore a more pronounced black, and the sixth 
primary has an oblong white patch an the outer web, besides the white tip^ 
the white of the inner web pasamg round the tip of the feather, where it 
joins on to a block spot having this oblong white patch just above it. This 
peculiarity is not traceable in my own specimen. The tail-fealhera have 
the block on the anterior portions, hke the primortes, of a richer hue, and 
the white marginol lines ore much more vivid. The description ^ven by 
Mr. Harting (■ Birds of Middlesex,' p. 393) of the Middlesex speoimen 
agrees very closely with my own, and though the sex wss not ascertained it 
was probably, I should say, a female. Like mine, also, it had no " white 
spot of an oval shape" on the cuter web of the nxth primary, which, ob 
before stoted, is so notioeable in the other Yarmouth bird, whether a male 
or noL It would seem, however, that the young of this species differ not • 
little, mtgr tt, independent of any sexual difEsrences, ss the first Irish 
specimen (Belfast Bay, Sept. 1893), recorded and described by Thompson, 
exhibited the following peculiarities, not observable in either, or in one 
only, of the Norfolk birds, nor in that killed in Middlesex. The sex is not 
given ; — (1) A narrow line of "gr»t/uh Uaek, closely encircling the front and 
lowerpartoftheeye." "Space immediately above the eye," white, as in one, 
only, of the Yarmouth birds. (3) Back, wing-coverte, Ac, " blackish gr^, 
tinged with yeUoieuh brown," On the outer neb of the siith primary, 
" a white spot of an oval shape appears," as in the supposed Yarmouth 
male. (3) " Under part of throat and under port of the breast pais mK- 
colour ." In both Norfolk birds the under part of tbe throat and p 
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downward! to the vent, htttetm the graj patohee that front the cupal joint, 
on ^ther side, ia a pnre unbroken white. The measuremeuU of the two 
Norfolk birds are as follows, those of the female taken in the flash, of tlw 
other when staffed = — 

FewutU. Snfpaui malt. 
Length from tip of bill to end of longMttMl-featfaer 13) in. U in. 

Wi]igfroiiiiMirpaljointto«ndofloiigMtiiriiiui7(l(4 0| „ 10} » 

Tarsus ll „ If „ 

Uiddla toe and oUw 1} „ H „ 

The hiod toe and claw are exceedingly small, and Thompaon points out 
that it is " placed so high that the point of the mil does not reaoh within 
H line of the ground." Tail-feathers twelTS. The irides and bill in my 
bird were dark brown, the legs and feet a soiled flesh-oolour. — Hznbi 
SncvzNsoM (Norwioh). 

Tbb " CsuBBiNa " OF TBB NoTRaTOH. — ^Many years ago, when a boy, 
I was walking with a local authority on bird matters and called his attention 
to the curioQB "cbur-r-r-ing" of a Nuthatch. He at once insisted that 
the noise was made by the Lesser Spotted Woodpecker ; in vain I asserted 
that the latter bird was nerer seen in the neigbbonrhood, and he was only 
convinced by my fetching a gnu and shooting the bird (a Nuthatch). I was 
so familiar with the noise, and had so often watched the bird in the act 
of making it, that I was surprised to find that everyone else was not 
ocqaainted with the fact. In more recent times I have vratohed Nuthatches 
" churring " in the New Forest and in Kensington Qardens. Immediately 
after the latter case a letter appeared in 'TbaField.'in whioh, ifl remembec 
r^tly, the writer stated that he had heard the Lesser Spotted Wood, 
pecker in Eeneingtou Giardens. I cannot help thinkiDg that the noise is 
often attributed to Woodpeckers, eepecially aa I do not find any notioe of 
the habit in (Hnitbolc^oal works when deaUng with the Nuthatch, though 
in connection with Woodpeckers the habit is often dwelt upon at con- 
siderable length. No doubt, however, some of your readers will oorrolrarate 
my observations. — J. Yotmo (64, Hereford Boad, Bayswater). 

BAtLLoa's Cbaks in Co. Watibfobd. — Through the kindoees of 
Dr. Bn^tt, o( Wsterford, whose name is well known to omitbologists as 
once the possessor of the ain^e Irish apecimsn of the Gtmt Auk, I am 
enabled to record Baillon's Crake, Poraana BailiotU, from a second Irish 
locality, which is well authenticated by a label on the stand stating that the 
Urd was " taken alive, on Tramore Strand, County Wateifoid, April 6th, 
186R." This interesting Bail has been, for many years, in Dr. BuAitt's 
ezoellent series of Sonth Irish birds, labelled as " Crex pttiilla," and having 
heard of the circumstance through several friends I requested penuissiou 
to examine it, when I found the bird to be, as I expected, Baillon's Crake. 
I hare also been allowed by Urs. Moss to examine carefully the specimen 
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80 beButifiilly prepared by her late husband, and found this epedmeD, alreadj 
recorded by Tbompsou, to be also oemialy Baillou'a Crake. It is siDgular 
that the Little Crake has not yet occurred in Ireland, and another bird 
which I am looking for, ia the Pink-footed Ooose, both of which might be 
expected to occur. — A. Q. Mobb (Curator of the Natural Histoiy Moseam, 
Leinster House, Dublin). 

Ri&B BtBDS IH SnssBX. — I am sorry to record the capture of two 
Peregrine Falcons in the ne^bourfaood of Hastings, neither, however, of 
very recent date. The first, a male in fine plumage, was obtained in 
November, 1879, on the East Hill at Hastings, above the cli& between 
the Old Town and Ecclesboume Olen. The bird was shot by a labourer, 
and was sold by him for a couple of shillings to Mr. Sorrell, a naturalist, of 
Old Humphrey's Avenue, in whose collection it now is. The second 
epecimen, also a male, was shot at Broombam Park, Guestling, and is now 
in posseseioD of Sir Anchitel Ashbumbam, on whose property it was killed. 
Mr. Bristowe, naturalist, of St. Le(»]arde^)ii-Sea, had a Grey Plialarope, 
Phalaropru lobalut, brought to him for preservation, which was shot in the 
Pevenaey marshes about the 6th December last. Messrs. Pratt & Son, of 
Brighton, inform me that th^ had a specimen of the Little Gull, Larut 
mtnuttu, in immature plumage, brought to them on November S8th, just 
killed at Lancing, and another, in similar plumage, two days i^r, killed 
near the same place. — Thomas Pabxin (Halton, Hastings). 

CHiFFOBAFr IN OxFOBDsHiiiB IH WiHTSB. — It seemB worthy of record 
that the Ghifichaff has remained here during the whole of this winter. 
I heard ita note aeveral times in December, more especially towards the 
end of the month. Since then I have heard it frequently up to the preaent 
date (January 34th). On the morning of the l&tb January I bad a good 
view of the bird. I cannot help thinking that this species has a better 
claim lojbe considered a resident in Britain than is generally supposed. — 
F. C. Apun (Bodicote, Oxon). 

Fork-tailed Petbel ih Go. Astbib. — On 2and November laat, 
after a very severe westerly gale on the night of the Slst, a Fork-tailed 
Petrel was caught alive near Dnnmurry, Co. Antrim (inland). After the 
same gale a Fork-tailed Petrel was got at Lui^an, Co. Armagh ; one at Bally- 
money, Co. Antrim; and one at Killincby, Co. Down; the two former far 
inland. In addition to these, one Storm Petrel and titroB of the Ferii- 
tailed species were obtained on Lough Neagh, near Toome Bridge, Co. Antrim, 
regarding which Colonel Bruce wrote me, in reply to enquiries, as follows: — 
" So far as my information goes, the Storm Petrel was never seen in this locality 
before. Two of the three birds were first seen together and were afterwards 
shot separately ; the third was also killed. They were flying when shot, but 
were firat seen sitting on the water. They appeared very tame. The bird I 
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now send jon (it ma also a Fork-tailed), was fonnd dead on the shore (t. «,, 
of Lough Neagh), near some nets, against which it had probablj killed itself," 
I saw all the birds above mentioned. — R. Llotd Pattebbob (HoUjwood, 
Co. Down). 

FoBK-TAiLED Pbibel NEAR RiHowooD. — Seeing several notices of the 
occurrence of this species during November and December in various parts 
of the British Islands, I am induced to record ite occnrrence iu this neigh- 
bonrhood. During December three specimens at least of this Petrel were 
met with near Bingnood, one of which I had the pleasure of examiniog. 
This specimen weighed aoorcelj an ounce, and measured exactly eighteen 
int^es across its expanded wings. The stomach contained only a small 
quantity of oily matter, although the bird was in very fair condition. It 
was picked up dead, doubtless driven inland by stress of weather. Another 
specimen of this bird was picked up, and partly devoured by a cat. 
A friend writing me in December last, ftom Co. Westmeath, says: — "My 
son watched a Storm Petrel on our lake, bbwn in by a storm the previous 
night, nxty miles from the sea ; it disappeared next day." — Q. B. Cobbin 
(Ring wood, Hants). 

Stobh PrrBBL Ikund. — A Storm Petrel, which had evidently been 
dead some days, was found on a hedge not far from here, on October S3rd. 
It was lying on its back on the top of the hedge. I suppose it must have 
been driven inland by a gale and blown against some tree which killed it. 
I believe the occurrence of this bird so far inland ia not very usual ; at any 
rate, so far as I know this is the first which has been met with in this 
neighbourhood. — Jobk A. Willhobb (Qaeenwood College, near Stock- 
bridge, Hants). 

Qbsa.t Gbbt Shbikb at Ddrhah. — A specimen of this Shrike was 
shot here on the ISth January last by Mr. G, H Procter. It was a male 
with but al^ht indications of immaturity. The feathers on the breast 
were tinged with pink. I also received, for preservation, an immature male 
of this species on the 8th of November last, which was shot iu Worcesteiw 
shiie, and which ie now in the collection of Mr. J. Sutton, of Western HilL 
— 3. CuiJJNOFOBD (University Museum, Durham). 

Tekqhalh's Owl in Norfolk. — An adult male of this rare species 
occurred on the night of October 30th, 1881, having been caught and 
killed by the keeper of the Cromer lighthouse, who found it fluttering 
against the lantern. Mr. J. H. Gumey, jun., was fortunate enough to 
secure it in the flesh, and thus ascertained the sex. It measured nine inches 
and a quarter in length, and weighed three ounces and a half. This is the 
third specimen of this bird obtained in this county.— Hembi Stxtbiisoii 
(Norwich). , 
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Buds ahd TcLBaauH-wiBss. — In oonnaotioii with this salgectt an 
incident I think worth noting wts given me the other d«/, bj Capt. A. P. 
Moore, of We;bread, Soffolk. Several jean ago, when walking one 
storm/ winter's day on a farm in Buckinghamshire, skirting the main line 
of the Ixtndon and North Weatera Railway, he oame on a flock of I^rks 
feeding in a tumip-Seld next the rails. The birds alt rose at his approach, 
and the whole flook flew directly into the wiios, which are very ^numerous 
there. Captain Moore picked up thirty-six dead Larks, a Thrush, and 
a Blackbird which had risen with the flock, and there were several cripples 
which escaped bim. The birds were all much mutilated ; the heads 
of several were cut off, and many had lost a wing or a leg. The plate- 
layeis on this line said they very froqusntly found dead partridges under 
the wires ou going to th^ir work in the morning. — C. Cajislbb {Harleeton, 
Norfolk). 

CaossBiLLS IK Go. KtLDABX. — On the SSth of December last I met 
with a flock of seven or eight Crossbills, Loxia curvinMra, near Bathangan, 
Co. Kildare, and shot one, a male, lo grayish brown plumage. The top of 
the head showed a tinge of red, and to a less extent the breast and throat 
also. When I first observed the birds they were fitting busily about some 
Scotch firs, and afterwards settled on some larch trees. They were vei7 
tame, and allowed me to walk round them quite close and pick out a speoi- 
men. — Pebot K. Frxke (Rosemount, Duudrum). 

OspBCi UCD HoNxi BuzzABO iH LixcoLNSHtRC. — I rec«ved, for pre- 
servation, a specimen of each of these birds from Linoolnshire, last October. 
The Osprey, apparently a bird of the year, was shot in North Linoolushire ; 
and the Honey Buzzard, a fine dark-plumaged specimen, was shot in the 
South. Both were mBlea.—J. CuLUNoroRD (University Museum, Durham). 

Hoxn Buzzards ik Bdckihoeakshibk. — I hear that two Honey 
Buzzards were killed in Sbabbingtou Woods, near Brill, by the late 
Mr. Henley's head gamekeeper, on or about the Q8rd September last Ooe, 
a very dark bird, was preserved by Mr. Darby, of Oxford. Some wasps 
were taken from the throat, and the stomach contained a few of the Ltrvte.— 
F. C. AfLiN (Bodioote, Oxon). 

MioRATiOR or BiBSS AT Harwich.— On the 3rd and 6th October 
Hooded Crows were seen coming off the sea, and ou the latter date three 
Fieldfores and seven Redwings were seen. On the 17th thousands of Larks 
were seen crossing the sea ; they continued coming all day. On the 30ih 
large numbers of Hooded Crows, Rooks, Starlings, and Wagtails, were seen 
coming over the sea, many of the Utter resting on the fishing-boats whilst 
at sea. A great many Oolden-crested Wrens arrived, and might be seen in 
almost every hedgerow.— F. Kebbi (Harwich). 
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FALOomn m Wixu.— In "The ZodloffBt' tm October tut (p. 405) 
Mr. E. G. Phillips refms to " old Morgan the fdconer, & small &rmer liTing 
at Nantyrodin, near Llanwrt^d Wells," whom he deaigoatee aa "one of the 
last of his race." Allow me to point out that thb b a mistake. Old Morgan, 
or, to call him b; his right name, Morgan Williams, is not a link with the 
old rsce of Webh falconers, bnt was a pupil of J. C. Belany, whA published 
'A Treatise on Falconry' in 1811, and he knew nothing of fiUcouiy until 
that writei instmcted him, I met him at Garth some time ago, and aacer- 
tained the fact now statfid.— F. H . Salvim ( Whitmoor House, near Guildford). 

Vabiktibs or tbb Red Gbousb and Pabtbidoe. — A ouriooalf 
marked specimen of the Bed Grouse was obtained id January, at Ballina, 
Co. Mayo ; the ground colour of the plumage was a grey stono-oolour. A 
Partridge received icom Holyhead presents a somewhat similar appearance; 
the chesnut colour of tho forehead, throat, and sidos of head is &ded to a 
cream-colour ; the horse-shoe mark on the belly is a pale brown, and the 
whole plumage is a very pale grey; all the parts which are usually a 
yellowish brown of various shades are toned down to a pale yellowish or 
cream-colour. Both birds were in a plump healthy ooodition. — A. Wiluahs 
(Dublin). 

WAXWDia NBAB BiBiONOHAii. — A Specimen of this nncertun migrant 
was killed by a lad with a catapult on January 30th, at Rednall, a few miles 
from here, and was taken to F. Cobura, one of oar local stufiTers, who 
kindly sent it to me. Upon dissection, it proved to be a young female, and 
had evidently been feeding upon haws, aa I found several stones in the 
intestines. As &r as I can learn, it is many years since a specimen was 
procured in this district. X have one in my collection which was killed 
in AstOD Park about 1845. Should any of your readers know of others, 
I should be glad of the information. — R. W. Ohabb (Edgbaston). 

LiTTLH Odll and Blaok Txbh IN LiNooLMSBiBK. — During last 
autumn i had three Little Gulls and the same number of Black Terns, all 
young birds, from Lincolnshire. Two of the Terns are in the collection of 
Mr. F. Raine, of this dty. — J. Cullinofokd (University Musenm, Durham). 

Landrail in Doksbtshibk m Wihter. — This bird being a summer 
visitor to the British Islands, it may be worth reoordiug that one was 
obtained uear Bridport in the middle of January last; and another was shot 
by myself in white turnips at Bradford Abbas, near Sherborne, on the Ist 
Fcbniaiy. — Darell Stkfhens (Bridport). 

Fbkeobinb in Nobtbakptohshire. — A Peregrine Falcon was taken 
alive, early in October last, at Byfietd Reservoir, having come in contact 
with the tel^^ph-wiros while in pursuit of one of the Ducks which fteqaent 
the water. — F. C. Aplih (Bodicote, Oxon). 
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Shobc Laba rbab London. — I have & jonDg male Shore Lai^ 
Aiauda o^wXm, which wa§ caught witb some Sk; Larks at the end of 
October last, near Stamford Hill, Clapton. It is still alire, in perfect 
health, and coming nicely into song. — L. W. Haslkb (London Fietda, 
Hackney). 

Shakb Poison as a PspeiHE.— Much has been said and written dnriog 
the past three mouths concerning the so-called peptic propertiee of serpent 
rirus, founded on the observBtJODs of Dre. de Lacerda and Ladislao Netto, 
of Brazil, who diecovered that the secretion obtained from the poison-sacs 
of certain Crotalida acted readily as a solvent to hard-boiled egg and other 
forms of albumen. This is, undoubtedly, a very curious and interesting 
&ct, and one which opens a wide field for speculative investigation. But 
has not the term " peptic " been applied a little hastily ? The action of the 
gastric juice, to which the virus is compared in this respect, consista 
of something more than merely dissolving albumen. The free hydrochloric 
acid which it contains would effect this by itself under certain conditions ; 
but it requires the chemical process of the true pepsine, in addition, to 
render nitrogenous food capable of being assimilated, ete., the conversion of 
albumen into peptone and albumenose, its change from the colloid form, 
which is incapable of dialysis, to the crystalloid, which may be absorbed 
through the coats of the vessels. To this alone, and not to the simple 
s<dution of azotised matter, can the expression, "peptic action" be accnrately 
applied (itivtw, to digest) ; and no such property has yet been demonstrated 
to exist in snake-poison. Possibly this solvent or disinlegratii^ power 
may serve to accoont, tn some measure, for the intense local severity of a 
venonous anake-bite. Anyone who has had the opportuni^ of watching 
the dny punctures which have been allowed to take their course without 
bang submitted to cauterization, must have observed bow disproportionately 
wide-epread and destructive is the surrounding) inflammation, and what 
intractable ulcers it forms. Phl^monous erysipelas, sloughing of the 
areolar tissue, unhealthy abscesses, and gangrene of the neighbouring parts 
ai« very liable to follow, and often kill the patient who hae recovered from 
the primary effects of the bits ; though, no doubt, the supervention of these 
is due as much to the general lowering of the vital powers, consequent od 
the shock to the system, as to the local presence of morbific matter. — 
Abtbub Stbahliho (Teigumouth). 



Floatino Crab at Penzakce. — ^I have had the good fortune to secure 
seven specimens (six males and one female) of the rare Floating Crab, 
PlariM lAnntEona, at one haul. They were taken out of soil and Bea-weed 
growing on a dereUct cask of paraffin picked up at sea, about six miles from 
this pUoe. They vary a little in size, but are all about five-eighths of an 
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inch in length, and as nearly as possible the same ia brsadth at the broadest 
part of the carapace. Thej look longer than the; are broad, but this is an 
optical delusion due to the narrowing part of the after part ot the carapace. 
Two of the males and the female when alive were of a uniform rich red- 
brown over the back. In one about half of the front part of the back was of 
a pearly white, tfae rest of the carapace being of the same rich red-brown. 
This one had on either side of the surface of the carapace and on some of 
its legs parasitical barnacles, each of lees than one-twenty-fifUi of an inch 
in length. One of the crabs were of the game rich red-brown, with a bright 
pearl-white spot behind each eye ; and one had the anterior half of tlw 
carapace pearl-white and the posterior part mottled grey. The crabs were all 
alive when I received them, and, for their size, I never met with any haying 
snch great muscular power. I report thus in detail, because I believe Qa 
occurrence of this crab has not been l>efoFB recorded in ' The Zooli^L'— 
Thokas Cobhisb (Penzance). 



PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

Linn E AN Societt of London. 

Fsbruary S, 1882.— Chablbs B. Olareb, M.A., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

The Bev. B. Scortechini, of Qneenaland, and Mr. John Marshall, of 
Taunton, were balloted for and elected Fellows of the Society. 

An extract of a letter from Mr. Thomas Edward, of Banff, was read, 
and a specimen shown of a supposed rare marine annelid obtained by a 
fisherman in deep water. It was identified by Dr. Murie as belonging to 
the Nemertean worms, viz., Cerd»-atulm angulatut, a marine form fonnd 
chiefly in the northern parts of the British coasts, but nevertheless seldom 
seen alive by naturalists. 

Mr. E. M. Holmes exhibited a bottle containing examples of a new 
blistering insect from Madagascar, belonging to the genus Epicauta and 
allied to E. rufieoUu. It had been brought to this country by Dr. G. W. 
Parker, physician to the Queen of Madagascar. 

A communication was read from M^jor-General Benson, particularly 
referring to Dr. Cobbold's use of the name Fateiola Jacktoni for certain 
Flukes obtained from the Elephant These had been described by Migor- 
Gen. Benson, in 1807, in the 'Rangoon Times,' where an account of the 
epizootic outbreak was first given. Dr. Cobbold thereupon eiplaiaed that 
the initials of the author having alone been appended to the article in 
question, it consequently received less attention than it would otherwise 
have had, for to Major-Gen. Benson unquestionably belonged the oredit of 
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luTiiig Bnt directed «ttenU<ni to the Elephant mottalitj from the preaence 
of the uid Bpedes of Fluke. The wonn itself, however, wu first dieooTered 
b; J&okson, twenty jem before the Bajigoon letter appearod-^&mel;, id 
1847. 

A paper bj Ur. Otto Topper, " On Animal Intelligenoe," was read. 
The author narrated inatanoes coming under his own obeerration of oats 
regularly anfaeteUiDg the latch of a door to obtain eotrauoe. In the case 
of ants he has watched and studied their power of oommniiicating with 
each other. Upon these and such like kindred instanoee the author 
addooee the possession of rsasoning to what is more tuuslljr denoted 
instinct^ J. Hdrie. 

ZOOLOOIOAL SOOIKTT OF LoNDON. 

FOrnary 7, 1883.— Prof. W. H. Floweb, P.R.S., President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. Heniy Seebohm exhibited and made lemaib on t series of Gold- 
finches (obtained at Krasnoyarsk, in Central Asia), which presented every 
form of transition between Cardu^u major and C. eanietp: 

The Secretary exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Peter Inohbald, two curious 
hybrid Ducks, obtained on some ornamental water near Darlington. 

Mr. St. Oeorge Mirart read a paper on the dasuficadou and distribution 
of the Mhamdea. He regarded tlits suborder as best divisible into three 
fsmiliee— (1) ^«Ii<^> (3) Vivtrrida, (3) Hytmida. The Ftlida he proposed 
to subdivide into but two genera, Fdit and Oytuxlurxu; the Vivtrrida into 
the fire subfamilies, (1) Vivtrrina, (U) GaUdictina, (3) EupUrintt, (4) Crypto- 
proetitUB, Kod [6) HerpeittTia. The Hymiida were referred to two sub- 
families, ProtelaUB and Hyonina. The author regarded Cryptoprocta as a 
true Viverrine animal, attaching but very little importance to dental 
characters save as discriminating species and genera. The OalidietitM 
were arranged to include the genera GaUdieta, QaUdia, and HemigaUdia: 
the last-named genus having been instituted for the species previously 
known as OaHdia oUvacea and Q. concolor. 

Mr. W. A. Forbes read a paper on some points in the anatomy of the 
Indian Darter, Plotut mtUmogatter, and gave a description of the medianism 
of the neck in this genus in connexion with the habits of the birds. 

A communication was read from Prof. P. Martin Dunoan, containing 
deeciiptions of some recent Corals collected by Mr. J. Y. Johnson at a few 
fathoms depth in the sea off Funchal, Madeira. 

Mr. Stuart O. Ridley read a paper on the arraugement of the CoraUUdm, 
and gave a review of the genera and species of this family, which contains 
the Red Corals. The description of a new speoiea obtained in the Mauridus 
was given, as well as an interesting — but probably not new — fwm, said to 
come from Japan. — P. L. S«i.aTBB, SserMary. 
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ON THE BREEDING HABITS OF THE LONG-TAILED 
FIELD MOUSE. 

Bl RtOHAKD M. BABBtKQTOn. 

About the Ist of October, 1880, I noticed two LoDg-tailed 
Field Mice, Mvs sylvaticus, sunuing themselTes outside a hole 
in one of my clover-fields. They are not uncommon here 
(Fassaroe, Bray). The two I observed were young ones, about 
twelve days old, their eyes being barely open. I caught them 
readily, and, probing the hole, discovered the nest about three 
feet from the entrance, with three other young ones in it, donbt- 
less the ofibpring of the same parents. I carried the five home, 
and placed them in a box with wool and fine grass. Next 
morning they were almost dead, bat recovered sufficiently in my 
trowsers pocket to take drops of warm milk from the end of a 
straw. Keeping them on the mantelpiece over the fire, and 
putting in my pocket occasionally before feeding, I managed to 
rear them and compensate for the loss of the warmth of their 
parent In a few days they sucked warm milk from soaked bread, 
and gradually came to eat the bread itself. 

They were kept in a small bos with two partitions, and 
the box was placed in a large cage on the mantelpiece. The 
following memoranda are taken from my notes : — Oct. 34th, grass 
nest made by mice for first time, being thirty-six days ago. 
Nov. 1st, one mouse killed by accident in revolving wheel at end 
of small box. Nov. 15th, grass nest changed from one partition 
of small box into the other partition. Dec. lltb, nest moved 
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outside small bos altogether into a comer of the cage. (Sabse- 
queotly moved inside again.) In December and January, great 
gnawings at woodwork of cage, and evident anxiety to get oat. 
Jan. 28th, another mouse killed by accident, leaving only three, 
one male and two females. Febmary was a oomparatdvely quiet 
month, mice becoming reaonelled to cage. 

Three young oneB were bom on the 7th or 6th of March, the 
mother being about five months and a half old. 

Calling the females A and B, the following table shows their 
productive powers : — 

IdIsttbI sinw bst 
UUet. 
3 young ones. 



Mareh 7th o 


8lh. A 


„ 19th. 


B 


„ aut. 


A 


April 18th. 


B 


„ aith. 


A 


Ma, 11th. 


B 


.. 17tb. 


A 


June lath. 


AP) 


Jul; 0th. 


A(!) 



27 „ 

Judging from this table, the period of gestation seems to be 
about three weeks. I have added a mark of doubt to A in the 
last two instances, because being absent from home in Iceland 
during June and part of July, I am unable to say whether A or B 
was the mother of the mice bom on June 12th and July 9th, but 
that A was the mother I have little doubt. 

On my return from Iceland I found it impossible to recognise 
my pets ; some were dead, others had escaped, and many of the 
young were now as large as their parents. I cannot therefore 
give any accurate notes subsequently, bat the above table shows 
what two female Long'tailed Field Mice are capable of in less 
than five months ; and had not one of the females (I have sup- 
posed B) escaped early in June the nmnber of young would have 
been still larger. During April we had twelve to twenty mice, 
young and old, in the nest; they all slept together, and it was 
certainly a curious sight to see father, mothers, and children of all 
ages and sizes in the nest, the young of different ages suckling 
the same mother at the same time, and the mothers appearing to 
suckle each other's young indiscriminately. They also seemed 
to have no cessation of suckling; but on this point I will not 
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speak confideDtlf. So fast did the young attach themselves that 
the females conld scarcely move without pulling two or three 
after them. 

The young were reared in the small box, bat the mothera 
had a care over their movements outside, and carried them back 
to the nest until they reached the age of three weeks. They 
were not caoght at the back of the neck, as is usual with dogs 
and cats when carrying their young, but generally by the side of 
the beUy, midway between the fore and hind legs ; the mother 
then raised the young one completely off the ground, and with 
head erect conveyed it to the nest. Sometimes the parental 
authority was attempted to be exercised on an " old " young one, 
and a species of dragging was then resorted to. The entrance to 
the breeding-box was narrow, and it was not possible to carry 
the young through it. This the mothers soon learned, and they 
overcame the difficulty by dropping the young one at the entrance 
and then, going in themselves, they tamed round and dragged it 
in head foremost. 

It has been said that Mu» tyhaticut is easily tamed, bot my 
pets were always timid and easily frightened. As to food, a sod 
of grass was put in every morning, and in this they delighted to 
root until the whole of it was scratched abont the cage. The 
blades of grass were seldom eaten, the roots being much pre- 
ferred, but the leaves of clover, and especially dandelion, were 
greatly relished, and for an uuexpanded flower of dandelion nearly 
everything else would be deserted : the fortunate possessor of 
this delicacy would carry it off to a comer to be free from inter- 
raption, A tiny saucer of milk was always in the c^e, and they 
drank it eagerly. Oats, wheat, barley, chesnnts, beech-nnts, 
walnuts, arbutus berries, gooseberries, apples, grapes, and, in 
fact, every rarie^ of fruit was eaten. Almonds were not much 
liked. Every comer of the cage was a storehouse ; a grain of 
wheat or other food would be covered up with the nose, after the 
manner of a dog burying a bone, and sometimes the hind legs 
would be nsed in scraping the floor of the cage backward to assist 
in heaping materials to hide it. The Field Monse bides many 
things in the one place ; I do not know that dogs have ever been 
known to do this. 
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EFFECTS OF REVERSION TO THE WILD STATE IN 

OUR DOMESTIC ANIMALS.* 

By Hon. J. D. Catoh. 

A ONiFOBUiTT of form, colour, and habit in indiTidnals among 
the Tarions species of wild fuiiinals, is almost aoiTersally observed, 
and the loss of this uniformitj nnder the inflnence of domesti- 
cation, if less aniversal, is very general. How long it took to 
produce these changes in the Horse and the Ox, the Sheep and the 
Goat, we cannot know, for these were sabdued to domestication 
before events were recorded which might tell as of the struggle. 
That some animals were more readily influenced by domestioatioD 
than others, we know. How readily the wild Turkey changes in 
form, colour, and habits under the influence of domestication 
I have demonstrated by my own careful experiments, an account 
of which I gave in the 'American Naturalist' for June, 1877. 
That the domesticated Beiudeer of Lapland have become parti- 
coloured, while their wild brethren of the mountains all about 
them retain a uniform colour, I have shown in ' The Antelope and 
Deer of America' (p. 330), and in 'A Summer in Norway ' (p. 223). 
The Deer in the parks of England and Ireland have become 
unstable in colour, although they have been subjected to the 
influence of domestication for a much shorter period than have 
the Reindeer of Lapland. These are the most striking instances 
among the Quadrupeds, which occur to me, to enable us to com- 
pare the wild with the domesticated animals, although the Wild 
Horse and the Wild Ass are still met with in Asia, and the 
Wild Ox still existed in Scotland till within very recent times 
at least, hat it may be well doubted whether the wild cattie of 
Scotland are the progenitors of our Domestic Ox. The domesti- 
cated Buffalo, as seen in Southern Europe and Asia, and in 
Northern Africa, has degenerated less both in colour and form 
than most other quadrupeds under domestication, and his wild 
habit still possesses him to a certain extent 

The Wild Boar submits to domestication with remarkable 
docility, and human care changes its form, colour, and habit in 
a very short time and in a remarkable degree. Human care, 

* From the 'American Naturalist,' Dm. 1881. 
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by jndicioas Belectioc, may fix varieties of all these domeBticated 
animalB with persistent characteristics, hot immediately his 
saperrisiDg care Ib withdrawn all theBe pecoliarities disappear. 

Of the birds, perhaps the Peacock resiste the influence of 
domestication with the most persistence, though the Guinea-fowl 
tmdergoes no perceptible change from generation to generation, 
with rare exceptions. 

While all have had opportunity to observe the changes which 
have been wrought in our domesticated animals by human care 
and supervision, opportunities have not been so general for 
observing the effects upon our domesticated ' animals when 
allowed to return to the wild state. My observations lead me 
to the conclusion that the tendency is not only to return to the 
wild habit, but to the original form and colouring of the remote 
wild ancestor. That there is some law governing this reversion 
we may well believe, though we may not be able to ftilly under- 
stand it yet. 

My own observations tend to show not only a tendency, at 
least in some species, to revert to the original form and colour of 
the wild ancestor, bnt they also suggest the possibility that this 
tendency is the strongest in those cases where the domesticated 
animal has most recently been reclaimed &om the wild state, or 
in those cases where the change produced by domestication was 
the most rapid. 

I have had the best opportnnities for studying this subject in 
the Hawaiian Islands. With the exception of the Goose and the 
Duck, nearly all the animals which have been introduced into 
those islands since their discovery, as well as those which were 
then held in domestication,* have reverted to the wild state. 
Among these I may mention the Ox, the Horse, the Ooat, the 
Sheep, the Hog, the Dog, the Cat, the Turkey, the Peacock, and 
the Barn-yard Fowl. Where I had not the opportunity of studying 
these personally, I spared no pains to gather the facts from the 
most reliable sources. 

The greatest physical degeneracy was observed in the Wild 
Horse and the Wild Sheep. The Ox was introduced by Van- 
conver, less than a century since, upon the island of Kauai, from 
C&lifomia, whence it was introduced upon the other islands. At 

* The; had the Hog and Common Fowl when dieoovend b; Cook. 
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moat it has been snbject to the new inflaenoea Bcaroelj Uiree 
quarters of & ceotary. During that time no appreciable change 
has taken place in the colouring of the Ox, nor mnoh in bis form, 
bnt hia habit ia wild and wary, fleeing from man in alarm ; and 
be baa acquired great fleetneas orer tbe lava beda in the moon- 
tainooB regiona which he aelects for bis home. While be ii 
terrified at the approach of man, when wounded or bard preased 
he becomes bold and aggressive, and is a dangerous enemy. In 
some parts of the islands they have become so numerous that the 
scarcity of sustenance has forced them down into the lower 
regiona, where it is feared that they may destroy tbe forests, 
upon which it ia anpposed much of the rainfall depends. Indeed, 
on tbe island of Ouabu a lai^e district of country was pointed 
out to me which was said to have been once a foreet, and was 
now entirely destitute of arboreous vegetation. This change 
was attributed to the wild cattle. They are hunted for their 
hides alone. 

I saw none of tbe Wild Horses or Wild Sheep, neither of 
which are numerous. I was told that the former are mocb 
more degenerated in size, form, and vigour than those on our 
weatem plains, which may be attributed to tbe want of an 
abundance of food adapted to tbeir requirements in the elevated 
r^ona which they affect, but in habit they are as wild as the 
cattle. The W^ild Sheep, which are very limited in number, and 
I met with few who bad seen them, were amall, gaunt, and long- 
legged, with a scant and coarse pelage. 

The Wild Goats are very numerous, especially in the moun- 
tainous regions of the eastern islands. During the afternoon 
which I spent viewing the wonderful eights from the rim of the 
great extinct crater, Haleakala, I saw two bands of Wild Ooats 
within tbe crater. I sat ten thousand feet above the sea. The 
chasm before me was seven miles across and. two thousand feet 
deep. Its vertical walls in a few places had been partially 
broken dovm, so that bunches of grass bad taken root on the 
shelves or steps formed in the disintegrated lava, and the Goats 
were clambering about, leaping from shelf to shelf, seeking food. 
Towards evening they descended to tbe floor of the crater and 
disappeared in ita eaatem arm. With the naked eye they could 
not be identified, although one band was directly beneath me, bnt 
a good field-glass revealed them very plainly. A large majority 
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were BDow-white, some were parti-oolonred, and one appeared to 
be b^ck. Tbeir nataral capacity for climbing has no doubt 
been improTcd by tbeir rereraion to the wild state. The; are 
very wild and cautious, and difficult of approach by the hunter. 
They, too, are hunted for their skins. 

The most marked and rapid change is produced in the Hog 
by his emancipation from the restraints of domestication and 
the care of man. In a single generation he changes in form, 
eolour, sod habit from the staid and quiet porker to the fleet 
and fierce Wild Boar. The latter is the character as described 
to me by all who had been interested to make observations on 
the subject, of the numerous Wild Hogs now roaming in thoae 
islands. Colonel Charles Judd assured me that, many years 
before, a lot of Hogs escaped from his ranch on the easterly 
side of Onahn, and went into the mountain which bordered the 
ranch. Among them was an imported Boar. Before he could 
find them they had become so wild that he could not reclaim 
them from their mountain fastnesses. He got sight of this Boar 
many times during several succeeding years. He was Bo marked 
that he conld readily identify him. The change in form and 
habit were almost immediate. He soon became wild and almost 
as fleet as a deer. Hia body became thin, his back arched, and 
his legs appeared to be much longer than when he escaped. 
Much slower was the change of colour, but this finally occurred 
to a very appreciable extent, so that in a few years he had 
distinctly assumed the dark sandy shade of the Wild Boar. He 
wisely forbore to shoot him that he might study the develop- 
ments which he saw going on. In the third or fourth generation 
the pigs showed very distinctiy the sandy shade and stripes 
observed on the side of the young of the Wild Boar. From 
these and similar observations, I should infer that it would not 
take very many generations, with proper care, to completely 
domesticate the Wild Boar. 

I heard of bat two places where the Pea-fowl had gone wild. 
The first was at the plantation of Colonel Judd, before men- 
tioned, and the other was the plantation of Captain M'Kee, on 
the island of Mani, whence the birds had escaped, and gone into 
the monntainB above. No change was observed, except that they 
had become vrild, but not excessively so, and I did not learn that 
they had been much hunted in either case. 
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At wliat time the Domeatie Turkey was first taken to the 
islands I did not learn, but probably not very long after their 
discovery, or certainly soon after the arrival of the first mis- 
sionary, which occurred in 18S0. We may safely assume that 
soon after some of them wandered away and reverted to the wild 
state, and now they are found, more or less abundant, in the 
forest regions of most of the islands. They have not yet become 
as wary and difficult of approach as ore the Wild Turkeys here, 
llie natives trap them with some success. At Haiku I foond 
two hens in confinement, which Mr. Dickey had purchased &om 
a native who had caught them. I studied them with great 
interest. They were in a large poultry-house, the front of which 
was closed with slats. On approaching them they showed 
about as much alarm as oar Wild Turkey would, similarly 
atuated. A very decided tendency was shown to revert to the 
colour of our Wild Turkey. The legs had already assumed a 
hghtish colour with a pink shade, though not so biilliant as in 
the wild ancestor, but quite unlike the black leg of the black 
tame Turkey. The colour of the plumage had also nndei^one 
a marked change. The ends of the tail-feathers and of the 
tfdl-coverts had assumed a tawny or russet shade, hardly so 
pronounced as in our Wild Turkey, but a great departure 
from all tame Turkeys. My ohservations in domesticating 
the Wild Turkey show that they first degenerate in their 
colouring in these two points. The white bars on the wing- 
feathers were there, but they are not always absent on the 
domesticated Turkey. In form, too, a change was manifest; 
the legs were longer and the body was longer and more erect 
than in the tame bird. Altogether the tendency to revert to the 
form, colouring, and habit of their wild ancestors was very 
marked. I say their wild ancestors, for I think I showed satis- 
factorily, in a paper published in the 'American Naturalist' 
for June, 1677, that the domestic Turkey of this oountry is 
descended from our Wild Turkey. 

I heard of the Barn-yard Fowl which bad gone wild in several 
parte of the island, but I did not see any of them. I obtained 
the most satisfactory account from Mr. Emerson, a son of one of 
the early missionaries who was located at the north-west end of 
the island of Ouaha, where the son still resides. The domestic 
birds escaped from bis father s place at least fifty years ago, and 
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occDpy Ml extensiTe elevated or moantainons wooded conntiy. 
The; Btill nest on the grouod, and are qaite nnmerons, in spite of 
the depredationB of the Wild C&tg. Although he has often seen 
them, they are the most wild and wary of any animal he bad ever 
attempted to approach, and he was very rarely able to eboot one. 
At the approach of day the whole forest would he vocal with the 
crowiDg of the cock, and, althongh secreted right among them, 
when daylight came not one could be seen, and all was as still as 
if nothii^ had ever disturbed the quiet of the wilderness. How 
they managed to disappear so quietly in the grey of the morning 
he could not explain, for he never heard them fly from their 
perches in the trees. They had diminished appreciably in size, 
and had assumed a uniform bafT-coloar. Now I confess that I do 
not know the colour of the wild bird from which our Barn-yard 
Fowl, or that which was common in the States sixty years ago, 
is descended, hat if, as I have ventured to suggest, there is a 
teodency, when domesticated animals revert to the wild state, 
to retnm, not only to the wild habit, but to take on other pecu- 
liarities of their wild ancestors, from which they had departed 
under the influence of domestication, then we may infer that the 
original wild stock was of a buff colour. 

I do not know that this subject has been deemed worthy of 
observation by naturalists, — at least I have not been so fortunate 
as to meet with any discussion of it, — but I hope an amateur 
may be allowed to so far depart from precedent as to make 
observations in out-of-the-way directions'. It may be that my 
indiuatioas have too much of a practical tendency for strictly 
scientific studies. I study the bones bat little, for praotioal 
utilitarian features interest me more. 



ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM MAYO AND SLIGO. 
Bt Robekt Wareek. 

If the last few winters commencing with that of 1878-9 have 
been remarkable for their unusual severity, the present one will 
be long remembered for the long continuance of stormy weather 
throughout the season, beginning with the fearful gale of the 14th 
of October — a gale that caused more deatrnction amongst the 
trees of the wooded parts of the country than had been known for 
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fifty years past : the wind when at its strongest blew from the 
N-N-W., afterwards yeering round to W.S.W., scattering hay- and 
oom-stacks in all directions, uprooting Urge trees, stripping 
others of all their branches, leaving only the naked boles standing, 
and breaking short-off some eight or ten feet from the ground fir- 
trees of fifteen and sixteen inches in diameter. 

After this gate subsided, we had a continnance of high winds 
all throagh the month and np to the S6tb of November, when 
another terrific gale from the S.W. set in, and, as it held longer 
when at its height than the October gale, the damage it caused 
throughout the country was far more serious ; for the farmers' 
and cottiers' houses were stripped of thatch and slates in all 
directions, many completely unroofed, and in some instances the 
walls were levelled to the ground by the fury of the storm. 
Along the coast the destruction of iishing-boats was greater than 
ever before known, for, although drawn up ashore, many were 
blown into the sea and lost ; in other cases they were so knocked 
about by the wind as to be totally wrecked in the fields into 
which they had been blown by the gale. During the gale of the 
14th of October the mercury in a Fitzroy barometer fell from 
80-1° to 39-1°, and on the night of the 26th of November from 
29'S° to S6'3°. Although these high winds blew from an easterly 
direction the first week of October, and for the last two weeks of 
that month also, — so very favourable for the Sight of our winter 
visitors, — yet birds of all species, including game and wildfowl, 
were never so scarce in this locality ; and I have had a similar 
account from those great wildfowl haunts of the Lower Shannon 
and Tralee Bay, which state of things goes far to prove that the 
effects of the three hard winters in succession had so thinned out 
both OUT residents and winter visitors that a period of some years 
most elapse before we can expect to see them reappear in their 
usual uambere. 

The stormy weather sent very few rare visitors to this locahty ; 
the only species worthy of notice being a fine adult Black- 
tailed Oodwit, shot by a young friend near Roserk Abbey on the 
8rd of September ; and a very beautiful specimen of the Grey 
Phalarope in that pretty transition stage of plumage between 
the yonng and adult : this bird was shot by Mr. Little close 
to his residence, on the tidal part of the Moy, on the 16th of 
October. On Oct. Slth I observed a little flock of five Redwings 
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sboat the hedges, feediog on haws ; and their number afterwards 
mcre&sed to about twenty birds, which wae the greatest nnmber 
I saw together at any one time this season. No Fieldfares have 
appeared in this district as yet this season, nor have I heard of 
any being seen elsewhere either in Mayo or Sligo, 

A pair of Missel Thrushes appeared in the town here on the 
0th of November, the first of the species seen since last winter ; 
and on the lOtb of that month I saw in one of our hedges either a 
Willow Wren or Chiffchaff, bat, thongh it -allowed me to get very 
near, owing to the want of light I was unable to make out the 
oolonr of its legs ; yet still I am almost certain it was the last- 
named bird — its mode of flight, restless flitting about the branches, 
peculiar movement of the wings, &c., all go far to prove that the 
bird was a Chiffchaff; and also at this time of the year it is more 
likely that the hardy Chiffchaff would be met with than the more 
delicate and tender Willow Wren. 

A few days after meeting with the Redwings, I thought I saw 
some Thrushes along with them, but until December lltb I was 
uncertain of the fact, when I saw three fly out of a he<^ — ^the 
first seen since last winter, when both these birds and Missel 
Thrashes were completely exterminated in the district by the 
effects of the long-continued Arost. 

I was glad to observe a pair of Oolden-orested Wrens 
frequenting the plantations dnring the autumn and winter, and 
hope that, owing to the mildness of the weather, they will manage 
to keep alive until the breeding season. The three species of Tits 
appear to have held out pretty well. I think they are to be seen 
in about the same numbers as last year; but I only saw one 
family of Long-tailed Tits this winter. Starlings have been fear- 
fully thinned by the past hard winters, and only little parties of 
from half-a-dozen to a dozen are now to he seen directing their 
evening flight to the roosting-places, instead of the thousands that 
were to he seen previous to the destructive winter of 1878-9. 

On the 22nd January I was down near Bartragh in my punt, 
but found the few Widgeon there very wild, and almost un- 
approachable. I succeeded, however, in obtaining a long shot 
at a dozen, and picked up seven birds, and when returning I 
came across a pair of Long-tailed Ducks : they were very tame, 
allowing the punt to come within about twenty yards before rising 
from the water^ when I knocked them down with a charge of 
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No. 3 from ray cripple Btopper. They were nice specimens, t 
female and a yotmg male. 

Early in September I witaesBed a most interesting flight of 
a Peregrine Falcon at a Green&haolc. I only came in for the end 
of the flight, when I saw the'Greenshank take to the water three 
times, and dive to escape the stoop of the Falcon. When the 
Falcon soared upwards after each stoop, the Greeushank rose 
from the water, screaming most piteously and flying to the shore, 
which it at length reached, and hid amongst the stones and sea- 
weed (the Falcon waiting a short distance off), until I came down 
and saved its life. 



THE BIRDS OF BRECONSHIRE. 

By E. Cahbredoz Phillips, 

Member of tha Woolhop« NatnnlisU' Field Clab. 

(ContJnaed from p. SO.) 

SsT Labk, Alauda arventit. — Common. Occasionally a small 
flock is observed passing over, but one never sees anything like 
the large flocks that occur constantly on the Wiltshire and other 
Downs. I think we are too high and wet for them, and it must 
not be forgotten that, comparatively speaking, there is very little 
land under tillage here. 

Wood Larx, Alauda arborea. — Very uncommon. I have only 
seen it twice since I have resided here. 

Waxwino, AmpelU gamdus. — I can only record one instance of 
the occurrence of this bird, and that was killed near Llanwrtyd. 

Tbbe Ckeefer, Certhia familiaTis. — Generally scattered 
thronghout the county. I often see it actively creeping up some 
fine old elms in my garden at Brecon. 

Nuthatch, Sitta eagia. — This bird has been very slowly 
increasing for the last few years. It was formerly rare here; 
so much so, indeed, that I have only observed it during the 
last four or five years, and then occasionally. I have seen it 
twice in my garden, when I was attracted by its piping note. 
Miss Lloyd, of Llandefailog, near Brecon, who so kindly gave me 
the particulars of the nesting of the Hen Harrier at Nairtgwiit, 
tells me that the Nuthatch breeds at Llandefailog, but that the 
old birds only reared one young one last year, and she thinks 
the district too cold for them. 
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CoKHON BttHTrae, EmberiKa miliaria. — Fairly plentifdl 
throughoot the county. 

BsED Bttntinq, Emberiza sckcenicUu. — Common, eapeciklly 
in the neighbourhood of Llangorse Lake, and on tha banks of 
the canal. 

Ybllcw BuHmia, Embervsa eitrineUa. — Yeiy common. The 
late Mr. Marsh, Rector of Sutton Benger, near Chippenham, — 
whose lectures on British Birds are always remembered with 
pleasure by those that had the privilege, as I often had, of hearing 
them, — used to say that the Yellow Bunting, if properly roasted 
between two vine leaves, was equal to, and not easily to be dis- 
tinguished from, the celebrated Ortolan, E. kortuiana, so eagerly 
. sought after by gourmets on the Continent. 

Chaffinch, FringiUa ealebg. — May with tmth be said to 
be the commonest bird we have, and the boldest. A curious 
variety of a uniform delicate fawn-colour, which I have bad the 
pleasure of inspecting, was killed at Yelinnewydd by Mr. Williams- 
Vaaghan, jun., of that place. 

Bbahbuno, Fringilla montifringUla, — Bare. I ovilj know 
with certainty of a single instance of its occurrence, and that was 
at Cyngbordy, near Llanwrtyd, on the borders of the county. 

Goldfinch, FringiUa eardueUt. — Yery general all over the 
county. We are fortunately not raoch troubled with professional 
birdcatchers, with their call-birds and nets, but only by a few 
amateurs, so that I think this may in some way account for their 
numbers. I often see them both in large and small flocks, and 
a pair or so nest in my garden in Brecon nearly every year. 

Siskin, Fringilla spinus. — This bird I see occasionally during 
the winter, and generally moving in small flocks. 

LiMNBT, lAnota canntUtina. — Common enough, but I think 
not so much so, or in such large flocks, as in England. 

TwiTB, Linota fiaoirottris. — Fairly distributed in the winter 
throughont the county. 

Mealy Bsdpoix, Linota Unaria. — I am not able to say with 
certainty that we have this bird with us. I have not observed it ; 
still it is so very liable to be confounded with the Common 
Linnet that it is very probable it occutb occasionally. 

Lesseb Redpoll, Linota rufeacens. — Not common, but still 
occurring in fair numbers. A station-master on one of our 
principal Welsh lines tells me that he catches b«th the BedpoUs^ 
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especially the Lesser Bedpoll, in hia traps when taking Qold- 
finohes, and that he can sell the latter, bnt Dot the former. I 
imagine, however, that the Linnet is mistaken by him for the 
Mealy Redpoll. The Lesser Bedpoll makes a lively little pet, 
bat its rich markings soon vanish in confinement. 

Trse Spabbow, Patter montanut. — Resident w'ltii us, bat in 
no great numbers. 

House Spabbow, Patter domeBtiexu. — Very common, very 
noisy, and very impudent, as everywhere else. I think also 
increasing during the past few years. 

Gbbenfikch, CoceothraiasUt ehlont. — Common throughout the 
connty. 

Hawpikch, Coccothrauttes vulgarit. — Very rare indeed ; in fact 
I may almost say unknown here- I have never seen one. Mr. 
Roche, of Tregnnter, our late high sheriff, tells me that some 
twenty years ago a large fiook of these birds established them- 
selves in the large trees near his house, and that they stayed 
there nearly the whole winter, which, if I recollect right, was a 
severe one. He well remembers catching numbers of them in 
traps and keeping them in cages, but he has not observed any 
since that time. 

fitnxpiNCH, Pyrrhtda vtdgarit. — Very common. I sometimes 
see it in the garden, but not often, for it is, I think, a wood- 
loving bird. 

Cbosbbill, Loxia eurviro»tra. — Very rare here now. In the 
winter of, I believe, 1866, they were very abundant all over the 
county. Some tall larch trees in my garden at Vennyvsch were 
literally covered with them one morning. Not knowing their 
note I killed several, but after that I did not disturb them. One 
of the birds killed was a cock in splendid plumage of a bright 
red ; another a cock of a bright yellow ; whilst the rest were hens 
of a dull olive-green. They stayed with us for some time, but 
all left about January, except one hen that stayed about the plaee 
until April, when I missed her ; she frequented one larch tree in 
particular, and was so tame that she would take no notice of any 
one's approach. I have often watched her within a few feet, and 
her mode of feeding on the seeds of the fir-cone, and indeed her 
actions generally, invariably reminded me of those of a parrot. I 
felt quite sorry when she left us to return no more. I think if 
she had had a mate she would have nested here. In the same 
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year they were equally plentiful in the adjoining county of 
Caenaarthen. 

GsBBM Woodpecker, Picug viruJu, — Plentiful throughout tlie 
ooonty. On the Crug, a hill near Brecon, it is common, and 
may often be seen on the ahort turf there feeding, and, if 
distorbed, flying with its undulating Bight to the nearest tree, 
uttering at intervals its load and somewhat weird cry. 

Gbbatbb Spotted Woodpecker, Picus major. — Rare with 
us. I have seen it once, and once only, on one of the large elms 
in my garden. I also saw a very beautiful hen bird killed by Mr. 
Williams- Vaughan, jun., at the Skreen-on-the-Wye, his Radnor- 
shire residence, and close to the borders of Breconshire. The 
cock bird flew about in lonehness for some time, and was after- 
wards killed, and the pair are now in that gentleman's collection. 
There are also several stuffed specimens in the town that have 
been killed at or near Brecon. 

Lesbbb Spotted Woodpeckee, Picus minor. — Much com- 
moner than Pieut major, but still far from plentiful. Occasionally 
one pays me a visit, and I have seen it in Yennyvacb Wood, and 
other parte of the county. Its variegated plumage of black and 
white makes it so attractive that one cannot fail to notice it. 

Wryneck, Jynx torquUla.—tiot common with us, but its nest 
has been taken by some young friends of mine. I im^ine 
it occurs very sparingly throughout the coanty, although, as a 
aommer migrant, its numbers are of course liable to variation. 

Hoopoe, TFpupa epopa. — This beautiful bird occurs only as an 
accidental visitor with us. I can, however, out of many reports, 
give two vrith certainty, viz., one killed at Cathedine, near Llan- 
gorse, by my friend the late Mr. David Brown, and now in 
the possession of Mr. David Thomas of t)iis town, and another 
killed some years since at Frwdgrech, near Brecon. The former 
had a beautiful crest, but the latter, when 1 saw it, was either 
very badly stuffed or waa in bad plumage when killed. 

Cuckoo, Cuculua canorus. — Very common. Last year one 
frequented my garden, where, as the gardener expressed it, it 
" sang lovely." 

KiNapiSHER, Alcedo itpida. — Fairly numerous on the Usk and 
Wye and on the Brecon Canal, but certainly decreasing during 
the last two or three years. It is only occasionally seen on the 
mountain streams, and I think that it prefers slow-running water. 
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It is very BQSoepUble of cold. Looking one frosty day orer the 
Honddn Bridge, near the Caetle, in this town, I saw close by the 
houseB a Kingfisher perched, like a doll emerald ball, on a willow 
by the slack water that turns the mill. Bepeated stones failed to 
move him, but at last he seemed to wake up, and, showing all his 
beautiful colours of blae and orange, be flew a few yards farther 
on, when he pitched again, and positively refused to move, he 
seemed so perished with the cold ; and so we left him master of 
the sitaatioD. May not the coldaess of this climate aoconnt for 
their not increasing faster here, for I think they are seldom if 
ever molested ? 

The Swallow, Hirundo natiea ; Mabtin, H. urbica ; Samo 
ALutTiN, H. Hparia ; and Swipt, Cypulru apv*, are very common 
here; in fact, I see no difi^erence between their numbers here 
and in England. The Sand Martins occur in numbers on the 
banks of the Usk. My boys tell me that if you take a young 
Sand Martin from its bole, and place it at the mouth of another 
hole, it will not move ; bat place it at the mouth of the hole 
in which it baa been hatched, and it will scuttle out of sight 
directly. 

NiOHTiAS, Caprmuigus europaua. — Common on all our faeatliy 
hills. Many a time have I had it brought to me as a great rarity, 
and as often have I totally failed in impressing on my visitor that, 
if he only watched "between the lights," he might see them 
almost any summer evening. How well I recollect my first 
introduction to this bird. Many years since, alas ! in an old 
country seat in Wiltshire, where I have spent many happy days, 
I took my gun one summer evening, and, followed by old " Sahib," 
the retriever, I started to get a rabbit. Passing through the small 
park and down by the " Ladies' Well," I came to a field almost 
surrounded by woods. It was twilight, and all was still, save the 
tinkling of the distant sheep-bells on the Cherhill Down, and the 
faint ringing of the many chimes borne from the hills of the 
" White Horse." No rabbits were out, so " Sahib" and I watched 
and waited, until at last an old doe cautiously appeared and began 
distrustfully to feed ; then a little hedgehog came out, working 
about with his nose in the grass in a wonderful way. All at once 
the old rabbit stopped feeding, the hedgehog seemed inclined to 
roll himself up, and old "Sahib" pricked his ears, as, with a 
splendid swift-like rush, gliding noiselessly through the air, a bird 
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came cirdiog by; & minate more and I heard its carious jarring 
cry, and forgot CTerything else^in watching with a delight that 
comee back to me, even now, the beautiful and fwry-iike flight of 
the Nightjar. 

Wood Piqbon, Columba paluinbua. — Very plentifal, but tbe 
large flocks one constantly meets with in the winter must be 
visitors from other counties, probably Herefordshire, where it 
breeds in great numbers. I think this bird is certainly on the 
increase here during the last few years, both as regards residents 
as well as ri si tors. 

Stock Dove, Colwmba ana». — Certainly rare with us ; I have 
never killed but one, and that was when waiting to shoot Wood 
Pigeons as they came in to roost in a wood on the confines of the 
county. I recognised it by its smaller size, and, on killing it, 
found it to be a veritable Columba anat. The keeper with me said 
there was a pair of them, but that they were very uncommon ; 
it is, however, common in tbe adjoining coonty of Hereford. 

Rook Dovb, Coluinba lima. — In many places fairly plentifuL 
Mr. Crawshay has killed two in a stone-quarry near Cyfarthfa, 
just over, if not actually in, the county, and in the curious 
Aberedw Rocks, on the Wye, they breed in tolerable numbers. 
These rocks crop up in various turretted shapes on the Brecon- 
shire and Radnorshire sides of tbe river, more especially on the 
latter, and the Bock Doves constantly cross to and fro with arrow- 
like flight; they feed in the daytime on the various com and 
stubble fields near, but are, of all the Columinda, the most difficult 
of approach and the most difficult to shoot. Indeed, the quantity 
of shot this bird will carry away almost surpasses belief. 

XiTBTLB Dove, Twtw auritm. — ^A summer visitant, but in 
spare numbers. The only place in the county where I usually 
notice it with any certainty is on the lai^e flat tract of land 
between Three Cocks and Boughrood part of the Dderw Farm, 
the property of Lord Tredegar. 

Phbahakt, Phatiantis colchicus. — I cannot say when the 
Pheasant was introduced into Wales, but probably it soon spread 
from the large woods of Herefordshire until it established itself 
in the Great Forest of Brecon. It seems to do very well here, 
bearing severe cold with impunity. The largest Pheasant I have 
ever seen was a cock of the old-&shioned eolchicm type, killed in 
1879 in Lord Hereford's preserves at Tregoyd, by my friend the 
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Ber. John Bowen, tbe Vicar of Talgarth ; it weighed 3 lbs. 10 ozs., 
and measured 3 ft. 10^ ins. from tip of beak to tail ; it was a vety 
old bird. The Chinese torquaUis, with the white ring round tbe , 
neck, is of comparatively recent introduction here, and is 
invariably smaller. Many white and pied birds have been killed 
in different, parts of the county, at Clyro, and elsewhere. A. 
beautiful pied hen, an old bird, was killed near here during the 
past season. Indeed, of all tbe game birds, there is none that 
seems so peculiarly liable to sport white feathers, either in a 
greater or less degree, than the Pheasant. I fancy that the 
reason is partly that no fresh blood is introduced. On the other 
hand, my father had in an aviary at Chippenham, Wilts, a pure 
white cock Pheasant and two pure white hens, as well as a parti> 
coloured hen, all of good size and strength. 

Black Obotibe, Tetrao tfti'iK.—HaB always existed in this 
county, and I am glad to say, in spite of repeated thinnings, has— 
thanks to a few spirited landowners — considerably increased 
during the past ten years. Last season (1881) several brace were 
killed in one day on tbe Marquis of Camden's property, near 
Trecftstle. Mr. Dillwyn Llevrellyn also has a few ; and on Lord 
Tredegar's, Sir Joseph Bailey's, and Mr. William s-Vaughan's hills 
there is a fair stock of breeding birds. What a pity that they 
cannot have one year's jubilee awarded them in this county, for 
its wet-bottomed woods of alder and birch bordering onr heathy 
hills are in every respect exactly suited to their habits; and 
their beauty as game birds must be appreciated by every true 
sportsman. 

Red Gboube, Tetrao scoticita. — Still fairly plentiful on our 
heather-covered hills, and, for the reasons mentioned in the last 
paragraph, greatly increasing of late years. On the Eppynt Hills, 
Mr. Dillwyn Llewellyn and another gun killed, to tbe best of my 
recollection, fifteen brace on the first day of the past season (1881); 
but his hill is a very extensive one, and he is too good a naturalist 
and sportsman to kill them down too closely. The same remark 
applies to Sir Joseph Bailey, Mr. Williams- Vaughan, and Mr. 
Butler, who have a fair stock. On the hills between Devynnock 
and Penwyllt the Grouse have greatly increased, and where a few 
years ago one could only see four or five birds, one may now see 
several flocks. On one of these hills, in 1880, I and another gon 
killed five brace in September After the usual Grouse-shooting had 
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taken place ; and I am told this year thej are more plentiful 8til], 
such are the excellent effects of a little preservation. I omitted 
to add that Grouse are plentiful on Lord Tredegar's exceUently- 
preserred manor near the ' Storey ArmB.' 

Grex Fabtbidqe, Perdix einerea. — Still common, I am happy 
to Bay, although materially decreased in numbers during the past 
few years ; wet seasons have played sad havoc with them, and they 
have also, I think, been shot down much too closely in various 
localities. This should not be, as a better Partridge country 
than that round Brecon it is almost impossible to conceive. 

Rbd-Legged Pabtridoe, Perdix rufa. — Almost unknown. 
About six or seven years ago a young bird was killed at Scethrog, 
near Brecon, by Mr. Williams, of Manest, in a turnip-field. 
About six months afterwards, a gentleman living in Ashbrook 
Place, Brecon, on going into his garden, saw something running 
along the ground, and, it being late in the evening, be succeeded 
in catching it, and sent for a well known sportsman to look at it ; 
he at oni:e pronounced it to be a Bed-legged Partridge, in 
excellent plumage, and no doubt a bird bred in the county ; it 
lived for four or five days, but its extreme wildnesa caused its 
death. He afterwards related the circnmstance to me. Mr. 
'Williams thinks that Mr. Alfred Crawshay, of Talybont, turned 
out a couple of Red-legged Partridges about a year previously, 
and that they must have hatched a small brood. In the autumn 
following, he believes, there were four or five young ones, and 
surmises that the bird he shot and also the one caught in Brecon 
were two of them; the remainder were not seen afterwards. 
Mr. Williams is an indefatigable sportsman, and has shot over the 
greater part of the county for the last thirty years ; and these 
are the only two he has ever seen or heard of as being killed ; it 
justifies my including it, however, in my list of the birds of oar 
coouty. 

Quail, Cotvmix vulgaris. — An occasional visitor. A friend of 
mine, shooting near Brecon some years since, flushed a small 
bevy when Partridge-shooting, but thought at first they were 
"squeakers"; he, however, followed them up, and killed three of 
them. At another time I saw a single bird on the hill near 
Devynnock, and another was killed not far from Llanwrtyd, at 
Cynghordy, by that excellent sportsman, the late Mr. Henry 
Gwynne-Yaughan. Mr. WilliamS'Yanghan, jun., also saw three 
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or foitr near Trebarried a few yean Bince, but, after flusbing them 
once, failed to rise them a second time ; and Sir 3. Bailey also 
has kindly sent me word that once he shot two brace of Quail at 
or near Glenusk Park. Mr. Williams tells me that they were 
more plentiful here during the Franco-Prussian War than io any 
other season, and suggests that the constant firing which occurred 
at that time in France droTe them over; be then killed several 
brace. Last year, I am informed, a brace of Quail nested near 
Bolgoed, Brecon, but did not hatch, in consequence, I imagine, of 
their being disturbed. I beliere my friend Ms^or Morgan, of 
Bolgoed, has one of the eggs. From the aboTe, it will be seen 
that they are still somewhat uncommon with as. 
(Io be continaed.) 



SNAKES VENOMOUS AND NON-VENOMOUS. 
Bt Arthur Stkadlimo, C.M.Z.S. 

" How can one tell a snake which is poisonous from one which 
is harmless?" is a question often asked by people who, on being 
censured for killing an innocuoos reptile, aver that through a lack 
of knowing one kind from the other they have destroyed it, lest it 
might have proved dangerous. 

It is to be feared that no gener^ rule can be laid down 
whereby a snake's nature may be ascertained &om its external 
characteristics, except, of course, those which lead to the 
recognition of the individual tpeciee, which would imply a 
considerable amount of familiarity with them. This is to be 
deplored, since there is no creature more absolutely inoffensive 
than a non-poisonous snake; even the huge constrictors very 
rarely meddle with human affairs, or molest man and his 
belongings; while the smaller genera do positive and appreciable 
service to him. Our common English Binged Snake is a great 
devourer of slugs, which it will eat at all times in preference to 
frogs; and— in captivity, at any rate — will take earthworms, 
caterpillars, and snails. In this country, where we have practi- 
cally but two Ophidians, there is no need of any unirersal 
principles of distinction, since the difference between the two 
reptiles is so broad ; the strongly-marked black and yellow collar 
should alone be enough to distinguish the harmless Binged Snake 
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at a glance from the Viper, whicli possesseB the farther charac- 
teristic of well defined lozenge- shaped markings which run down 
the whole length of the back. Perhaps the popular idea that the 
Viper is characterised by a V on its head may actually have much to 
do with the indiscriminate slaughter of both. It does not require a 
very vivid imagination to trace a V-shaped mark among the Hues 
and plates on any snake's head; and the bright yellow and black 
blotches, to which allusion has just been made as forming a kind 
of collar at the back of the bead in Tropidonotm natris, joining 
at an acute angle, constitnte a much closer resemblance to the 
letter than the irregular star-shaped patch on the " forehead" of 
the Viper. There is a third snake occasionally found in Great 
Britain — CoroneUa lams, but this might excusably be mistaken 
for the Adder. It is found more frequently in the New Forest 
than anywhere else ; and, though certainly uncommon, is possibly 
not so rare as it is supposed to be. A gentleman in that neigh- 
bourhood, who offers a reward for every Viper killed, sent me 
several "doubtful cases" last summer, which proved to be Coro- 
neUa. The harmless Slow-worm, Anguia fragilia, holds an inter- 
mediate place between the Ophidians and the typical Sauriana. 

The words "snake" and "serpent" I use indiscriminately, 
since their import is the same. It would be very convenient, 
however, if by common acceptation the venomous species might 
be ranged under one term and Don-venomoaB onder the other. 
In some parts of the world this is so, "serpent" being usually 
understood as designating the noxious species ; in others, the 
term is limited to Pythons, Anacondas, and allied families ; here, 
both have the same signification, though I remember an article in 
one of the magazines some years ago, which bore the heading, 
" Serpents and Venomous Snakes." 

The wide-spread notion that all venomous snakes have flat 
beads — and, conversely, that all flat-headed ones are venomous — 
is undoubtedly a most erroneous one. Take all the Boas and 
Pythons, for instance : all with flattened, pointed, and (with the 
single exception of one Tree-boa, Epteratea eenchrit) triangular 
heads. That of the Anaconda, too, is flat, but more rounded in 
ontline ; so is the Dalmatian Elaphis, the lai^est European 
Snake ; so are certain species of Zameniia, Dromieua, Diptcu, and 
numerous other Calubrince. On the other hand, many Vipers and 
moat of the Elapida have rounded, convex, or even bulbous heads, 
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the beautiful Coral Snake or Chequered Elape (E. UmniKotiu) 
being a stiiking example. Nor would a diametrically opposite 
test hold good, kb occasionally happens where popular theories 
are in queBtion. The majority of the Colubers are round-headed, 
while all the CrotaUda are exceedingly flat and angular; some 
"Vipers, as the River-jack { Vipera rhinoceros), the Nose-homed 
Viper (F. naaicornia), and a species of Cautua are flatteoed and 
thi-ee -cornered as well, but slope with a curious sort of pyramidal 
declension from the median line to the margin. There are 
flat-headed snakes and round-headed snakes of both kinds, but 
between the extremes we find every possible gradation ; besides, 
as we shall see presently, some are much flatter at times than 
they uBually are. 

Brilliancy of colour is accepted by many people as an 
indication of the baneful character of the reptile, but this is 
equally fallacious ; indeed, though no approach to a rule can be 
laid down, I think it is quite the other way in the greater 
number of cases. Many deadly or dangerous serpents are 
certainly of very brilliant hue ; the two African Vipers, above 
quoted, the Gurucucu or Bnshmaster {Lachesu vmtut), the Death- 
adder {Paeudeehia porphyriacitt) of Australia, and Blue Viper 
(BungarM lineatue) — so-called — of India, the Coral Snake, and 
most of the others belonging to the Elapida, may be cited as 
examples. But there is nothing very gorgeous about the Cobra- 
di-capello, or Hamadryad, or Carpet- viper ; while the large group 
of Rattlesnakes, the Water-viper, Copper-head, Fer-de-Iance, 
Jararaca, Vibora-de-Ia-cruz, and other CrottUida, have not a bright 
tint amongst them. The Viper of the British Islands varies from 
dull brown to black. Then look at the vast number of innocuous 
species which present almost every colour of the rainbow in 
all degrees of intensity. What can rival the vivid greea of 
Pkilodryas viridtsdmus, the blood-red upper surface of Scytaie 
coronatum, or the vermilion, yellow, white, and black of Oxyrkoput 
formosus, trigemimis, doliatus, and petolariua ? or the variegated 
pattern of PelophUus madagaacarensis, or even the Common Boa, 
which Laurenti named Conatrictor /ormoaissimut ' Hundreds of 
other specimens might be instanced. Some — such as D'Orbigny's 
Heterodon—&re dark on the back, but beautifully marked under- 
neath ; others again, though uniformly dark in tint, glow with « 
most brilliant metallic lustre, as the plumbeous and pointed 
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Tree-enakes. The Soatb-American Bat-snake {SpilotetvariabUiB) 
preseDts a, Bhming black, barred with brightest yellow, and the 
East-Indian Coryphodon hlumenhachii glistens like silver. 

It is difficult to see how or why an idea should have originated 
that all those having short or blunt tails belong to the dangeroas 
class. No basis whatever exists for such a dictum ; unless it be 
that in many tropical countries a great horror prevails of certain 
creatures which are reputed to be fearfully venomous, and which 
certainly have such very blunt tails that they are often known as 
Two-headed Snakes, being accredited with a head at either 
extremity, and the power of going ahead and astern with equal 
facility when burrowing in the earth or mud in which they are 
found. These really are not snakes at all, but AmphisheBniB, and 
perfectly incapable of doing any mischief. A thick upper jaw looks 
bad, but is not to be trusted as a universal indication of danger. 

All snakes which wear any peculiar external appendages 
may certainly be looked upon with well-grounded suspicion, but 
these are comparatively so few in number that such appendages 
can be regarded in this light as little more than distinguishing 
marks of certain species. I am not aware that there are any 
harmless horned snakes, though there are some which have 
something or other analogous to such an ornament — for instance, 
the Dryiopkida, with their elongated, pointed snouts, and the 
Heterodons, in which the rostral shield is thickened into a promi- 
nent, recurved trihedral pyramid. A homy or bony appendage 
to the tail should also put us on our guard, whether it assumes 
the form of the rattle belonging to the many different genera 
of Rattlesnakes, or the claw-hke termination of the Curucucu, 
or the Lance-headed Snakes. Of less diagnostic value is 
the possession of an expansile hood — though, naturally, in all 
these cases we should be guided according to the country in which 
we happen to be at the time, and the reptiles we may expect to 
meet there. The Indian and Egyptian Cobras, and the Hamadryad 
are the hooded snakes of common notoriety, but there are other 
less celebrated ones in which the dilatation is not so well-marked ; 
nor is this characteristic confined to poisonous ones. The 
Caninana {Spilotes pceciloBtoma) of Brazil hisses, rears its bead, and 
spreads a very respectable hood when angry. The word "hood," 
however, hardly conveys a correct impression of the appear- 
ance to anyone who has never witnessed the action; "fins" 
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might do BO more appropriately. Th« phenomenon is really da« 
to the anterio-posterior flattening of the neck — if we may speak 
of a anake's neck, for in anatomical law it has none; thia 
flattening is brought about by the extension of the ribs : these 
being extremely mobile in their articulation with the vertebre, 
and not fastened down to any breast-bone underneath, admit of 
being drawn ont at right angles to the spine, stretching the 
skin and subjacent soft tisanes to a corresponding extent. But 
this power is actually limited in the specially-noted "hooded" 
snakes in comparison to what it is in many others which flatten 
their whole bodies, throughout the entire length to which the 
sides are supported by ribs, in the same way ! All snakes, indeed, 
possess this faculty in some degree; but striking examples of it 
are afforded by the Puff-adder {Vipera arietana), lAopkis merremx, 
and, perhaps above all, by the Leaf-marked Snake (XenodoK 
rhahdocephaius). This last not only flattens its diamond'pattemed 
body until it becomes a mere ribbon, with the back-bone visibly 
jutting up in the middle line, and possibly a recently-swallowed 
frog sticking out like a tumour, but positively expands its 
normally convex head in like msjiner ; so that the whole animal 
looks as if a cart-wheel had passed over it longitudinally. This 
hideous habit combined with its decidedly truculent aspect have 
given it a bad reputation, and, in some places, the name of 
" Spreading Viper," though it is quite harmless. 

In the absence, then, of any outward and visible sign to 
lead ns to infer with certainty the presence or absence of the 
death-dealing teeth, there is only one way of making sure bn the 
point ; and that is, to open the snake's mouth and see if they are 
there. Nor need anyone be alarmed at the idea of doing this ; 
it is by no means difficult or dangerous. If a serpent be held 
firmly behind the head — whether gripped in the band, or pressed 
forcibly on the ground with the foot, or held by a loop of string or 
tape rove through an eye in the end of a stick (which is the very best 
and safest way of catching them) — it will open its jaws of its own 
accord and keep them widely distended in its efforts to bite, and 
a deliberate inspection of the interior of the mouth may thus be 
obtained. Perhaps an exception to this should be made in favonr 
of our common Ringed Snake, which, as far as I have seen and 
heard, can never be induced to bite. Serpents allied to the Viper 
and liattlesuake have movable fangs, which will be seen to 
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become ereet, webbed to the gums by a fold of macous membrane, 
or they may be brongbt down by drawing a pencil along the teeth 
Irom behind forwards ; the Elapida have fixed fangs, permanently 
erect. AU snakes have ordinary teeth, of coarse — very long and 
sharp ones, too, sometimes. 

Is this test absolntely infallible after all? One would feel 
inclined to say that ocalar demonstration mast bring conviction ; 
neTerthelesB, onr eyes deceive as at times when peculiar com- 
binations of appearances favour the cheat, and we must allow that 
even in this there are certain circumstances under which the 
apparent visibility of fangs may be misleading. It is well koown 
that some innocnons snakes have a long, fang-like tooth, standing 
apart from the rest, thongh destitute of any vestige of a poison-sao 
or duct. Such a thing might by itself easily give rise to mistakes. 
But Miss Hopley has recently pointed out the remarkable fact 
that these teeth are erectile, like viperine fangs, in a species 
which has already been mentioned, Xenodon Thahdoeepkaha. 
Under the circumstances, a correct diagnosis could only be 
arrived at (suppoBLOg the specimen to be unknown) by an accurate 
knowledge of the proper position of true fangs; or — still more 
certainly, but less to be recommended — by the crucial experiment 
of allowing the reptile to bite. 



OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

WiLn Cat ik Assimt. — I have bad presented to me from Scotland an 
tmaanally fine apeciraen of the genuine Wild Cat It is an old male, with the 
teetli blunted from i^ and one of the canines broken short off. The following 
is the account given of it by my brotber-in-law, the Rev. Geoffrey Hill, who 
sent it to me :— " In the first week of Uaj, 1879, I was paaaiog through 
the parish of Asajnt, in Sutherlandaliire, when I met one of the game- 
keepers on the Duke of Sutherland's esUte. I asked him whether he 
had trapped any cats during the winter. He said he had caught but 
one, and that he bad the skin of it in his house. I bought it of him, and 
he promised to let me have the next cat that he killed. I bad not beeu in 
Edinburgh more than a day or two when I received a letter from him 
telling me that the very morning after he saw me he had succeeded in 
tnpping the finest oat he had ever caught : this he sent me. During my 
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uonvenatioD with him he told me that cats wera some yeara ago much 
more numerous than at present — that, in fact, they were now becoming 
BCftrce ; anci this is natural, for he seU traps for them asaiduousl^ enrj 
winter, and besides this there are now four gamekeepen for the same tract 
of country fi» which some few years ago there was only one. He himself, 
he told me, trapped eighteen cats during bis first winter — that is, fifteen 
yeara before; and the innkeeper of the place, who was the gamekeeper before 
the present one, told me that he had trapped sixteen csts in a fortnight, 
but that was, he aud, some thirty years ago. The innkeeper also told me 
that he was the first gamekeeper appointed to that part of SutherlaDdahirs. 
Before his time no persietent efforts were made to exterminate oats, bnt 
tiiere was a class of men called ' fox-hunters," — or ' hunt-foxera,' as I onoe 
heard them termed by a man who spoke little more than his native Gaelic, — 
oorresponding to the English vermin -catchers, who were employed by the 
farmers to keep down the number of cats when they became troableeome. 
I was told by this innkeeper that the male Wild Gats paired with the female 
domestic cats, and that he had had in his house kittens which were a croes 
between the wild and the domestio breed." The keeper, my brother adds, 
had great difficulty in killing this cat while in the trap, and it aeriousty 
injured the dog which he had with him. — Abtbub P. Uobbss (Britford 
Vicarage, Salisbury). 

Mabtbm Cat im Nobfolk.— I should like to mention the capture of one 
of these animals, which I believe has not hitherto been recorded. It was 
trapped by a former keeper of ours, on Eelling HeaA, in 1664. The 
specimen is an old female, and is I believe the last but one that was killad 
in Norfolk. It was stuffed by Travis, of Saffron Walden. Length about 
eighteen inches and a-half, tail about ten inches and bushy, tbnxa yellowish 
white, ears large and erect. I saw a Badger, in the flesh, which waa caught 
in a rabbit-trap on Wintertoo Warren, between 1669 and 1874, but canuot 
remember the exact year. Otters are still fiiirly numerous in the Broad 
district. A pair which nested in the boat-house on the island in Somerloo 
Broad had two young ones of a distinctly different shade of colour, one 
much darker than the other. Is this a general sexual distinction in the 
garb of the young of this quadruped ? — M. C. H. Bibd (The Vicarage, 
Cauvey Island, South Benfleet.) 

[The last Marten taken in Norfolk, we presume, was that recorded by 
Mr. F. Norgate (Zool. 1879, p. 171) as having been killed in the parish of 
Havingham, in the summer of 1876.— Ed.] 

The Baooeb in OxroBDSHiBB. — Notwithstanding great persecution, 
the Badger is still not very uncommon in North Oxfordshire and the 
aiyoining parts of the counUes of Northampton and Warwick. A taxidermist 
in this town has, during the past year, preserved no less than ten specimras. 
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and, I am aortj to sa;, I hare heard of seferal others having been kilUd 
daring the same period. Thej breed regularly ou the Bmall remaioing portion 
of Todmortou Heath, about sic miles from Banbuiy. I am inforaiad that 
one of the largest of those procured neighed forty pounds ; this was late in 
aatumn, when they would of course be very fat. — Outsb Y. Afun 
(Banbary, Oxon). 

Tbb Whibkebbd Bat {VetpertUio myitacinut, Leialer), in Yobkshibe. 
— I hare bad the pleasure of adding this species to the Yorkshire list 
of mammals, three specimens, from three different localities, having passed 
through my hands within the last nine months. The first, from Great 
Mytton in Bibblesdale, b recorded in the ' Handbook of the Vertebrate 
Fauna of Yorkshire.' A second was shot near Harrogate, in August, 1881, 
by Mr. Jobu Orange; and I bare just received a third in the flesh from 
Hr. James logleby, of EavestoDe, near Ripon, who found it in a cavern 
near that place, which is a favonrile haunt ol bata. He tells me that it waa 
the only one he found in the cave on his last viut, and that it is quite new 
to his neighbourhood, he not having seen one of the speciea before. Of other 
bats, the Noctule, the Pipistrelte, and the Long-eared Bat are all of more 
or Uw common ocourFenoe, and generally distributed throughout the oonnty, 
and the wonder to me in the case of the Noctule is, considering its wide 
diffusion over Yorkshire, even as far north as Whitby and Northallerton, 
that it shonld not be known to inhabit the counties of Durham and 
Northumberland. None of my correspondents have as yet been able to 
osoertain that Daubenton's Bat (which, judging from Bell's ' British Qnad- 
rnpeds,' is extremely likely to be found) occurs in the county of York, I 
have indeed had it reported, but no specimens have been forthcoming.— 
Wm. DxinsoN BoBBEroE (Sunny Bank, Leeds) 

BoTTLE-NOSBD SoLPHiH IN THK CoLHB. — On March 13th two Dolphins 
were observed in this river, near Wyvenboe Wood, and, after several 
attempts, one, a female, was shut. On examination she proved to be of the 
Bottle-nosed species, Delphimtt turtio. She was seven feet six inches in 
length to the bifnrcadon of the tail. Examinations of captured Porpoisee 
would probably show that this species is not nearly so rare as is generally 
■npposed. — Hekbi L&vbr (Colchester). 



Albino GfiorsE in Mayo. — From my friend Mr. J. H. Scott, of Ballina, 
I have received (as a loan for our museum), a very singnlar variety of Grouse. 
It is a female bird, shot early last December, on a moor called Lugnalettin, 
Dear Ballycastle, on the borders of Erris, and vras killed by Mr. A. Malley, 
when shooting on the moor which belongs to Mr. Scott The bird is vex; 
pale in the general markings, and the quills are much paler than nanal. 

-glc 
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Not haTing orer hcd or heard of such a variety, I aent the skia to Profeaor 
Newton, of Oambridge, who identified it as an unoommon variety of the 
Grouae, which he has seen from several looalitiea in Sootland : but hitherto 
thia fonn has not been recognised in Ireland. It is, as I learn from 
Profeasor Neirton, the variety entered as "pernoua," in Gray's 'Hand- 
Uat,' having been first described b; Mr. O. B. Gray, nnder this strai^ 
name, through some misapprehension of its patria. Our museum is 
fortunate in holding posseeaion, though only on loan, of so rare and 
interesting a apecimen. Would that all Irish naturalists would follow 
the liberf^ example of Ur. Scott, and we should soon have before the public 
all the rarities aa they occur. — A. Q. Moke (Curator of the Dublin Natural 
Hiatory Museum.) 

Gbbat Gbei Shhiki in Devon. — Early in March an immature 
specimen of the Great Grey Shrike waa brought to me in the flesh. It 
was ahot at Morcfaard Bishop, in North Devon, about thirteen miles N.W. 
of Exeter. The only other instances of the occnrrence of this Shrike in 
thia county that are known to me are aa followa : — One at Topebam, 1839 
(F. W. L. Boss): one at Exeter, 1645 (Dr. W. R. Scott); ooe at Torquay, 
July, 1866 (B. Gumming); one near Honiton, January, 1871; and one 
between Lydfurd and Bridestowe, Noreraber 15th, 1876 (J. Gat4yimbe). — 
W. 8. M. D'Ubban (Albert Memorial Museum, Exeter). 

Gbeat Gbbv Shrike in Bbeconbhibe —I am indebted to Mr. Roche, 
of Tregunter, our present high sherifi', for the particulars regarding the 
occurrence of this rare visitor; it was seen both by himself and hid brother 
at Trednstan, near Tregunter, in November last, and was at once rec<^i8ed, 
Mr. Roche having oft«u seen the Great Grey Shrike on the Continent.^ 
E. Cajibrume Philt^ips (Brecon, S. Wales). 

Great Gbbi Shkiee near Barhslet. — On January 7th I saw, in the 
hands of a bird-atuffer of this town, a fine specimen of the Great Gray 
Shrike (Laniut eiecubitor}, which had been shot the day before " while 
chasing inseots." It ia a rare winter visitor to this neighbourhood. In 
Mr. T. Lister's paper on the ' Birds of the Barnaley and South Yorkshire 
District,' six occurrences only of this bird are noted near here since 1831, 
none of which are of recent date. The Snow Bunting has been observed 
here this winter, though in less numbers than last year; only three speci- 
mens bare, I believe, been reported, one of which was in winter plumage. 
— Wu. E. Bbadi (1. Queen Street, Bamsley). 

Notes on Bibps in NoTTi>'OHAMaHiBE. — During the past autumn and 
winter very few birds of the rarer kinds have come under tny notice. I my 
mention the following : — An Osprey was killed in October last at CUweon ; 
a Peregrine stayed about the woods here for a week, and I could have shot 
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it lud I been bo dispoaed : I §&w another— perh&pa the ume biid — on the 
itKk Febnuij. Two or three Roagfa-legged Buixards vera seen daring 
the wiUimn, and a Bofibn's Skua was ebot near Ollerton in November ; 
a LoDg-tailed Dock was also obtained during that month on the Trent near 
Nottingham, and a Gadwal) was seat ta a Nottingham birdstaffec from 
LinocdaBbire. I parchased of Stanley, a aataralist at Nottiagham, a 
beaotifnl epecimea of the Bee-eater, which was shot in Jaly, 1879, ia a 
pea-fi^ at logoldsbj, near Bowes, in Lincolaahire : thai^fa three years 
back, so rare a bird is worth recording. This has beeu odb of the best 
partridge seasons and the worst wildfowl winters 1 have ever knowu. — 
J. WaiTAKBB (Rainworth Lodge, near Mansfield). 

Vabiktk of thb CoifHON Shipb.— Some time ago Mr. Viagoe for- 
warded me a Snipe from Penzance, whicb he claims to be a distinct species. 
He tells me he has obtained more than thirty examples in bis neighbour- 
bood, tiiat sportsmen of the locality are now well acquainted with it, and 
many have been sent him for preservation. The peculiarity of this Snipe 
consists in its tail, which ia much longer than that of the Common Snipe, 
and is square instead of rounded ; il is also a somewhat smaller bird. Tba 
length of tail in the Common Snipe is two inches and two-eigbths : in 
Tiogoe's Snipe the tail is two inches and five-eighths, the two outer tail- 
fBathers being longer than the next si^oiniug. Some time ago a Snipe 
aDSwering this description was t«rmed Seolopax Brehmi, and after a time 
was considered to be merely a Common Snipe with the central feathers not 
fully grown in the tail. This explanation, however, will hardly do for the 
Penzance birds, as it would require their tails to develops into fall an inch 
mora than the average length of tail in the Common Snipe. I do not 
myself regard this variation in the tail-feathers as of specific value, and 
probably many long-tailed Snipes have been shot and pocketed elsewhere 
without notice ; only, if they are as plentiful in other localities as they 
appear to be about Penzance, they most constitute a oumerous race. — 
MuB£Ai A. Uathbw (Stonehall, Wolfe Castle, Pembrokeshire). 

Tbb "Chukring" of the Nuthatch.— The idea of the noise called 
by Mr. J. Young "churring" (p. llBl being caused by the Nuthatch is 
qaite new to me. Nuthatches are numerous here, and the Small Spotted 
Woodpecker not infrequent. I have oa several ocoasioas (after watching 
with great cara) seen the Utter in the act of causing this noise, during 
which the head vibrated with great rapidity, and (as I believed then, though 
I am told by others that it is not so) apparently causing the noise by the 
rapid beating of its beak against the hard dead spur of a broken limb of the 
tree. Before I traced the noise unmistakably to the Woodpecker, I could 
easily have persuaded myself that it was caused by any bird on which my 
eye happened to light, in the immediate neighbourhood whence the uotse 
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appeared to oome. The sound is ondonbtedly vsntriloqaiBl (therafiHe 
probably not oauBed by vibration of the beak npon the tree), and it ^pean 
to come from any spot to wbicfa the eye or attention is called by other 
oircDmstBDcea. On one occhsIod a friend of mine wae watching with me, 
while tbe noise was going on with great force and distinctness, apparenUy 
somewhere in a tree close to ua, at one moment in one spot, and then b 
another ; just then a Tree-creeper caught our eyee, and at once we both 
erclaimed, " That is the bird I" and it was not until the Creeper had gone 
quite away, while the noise still continued, that we feic we were mistaken. 
I would ask whether Mr. Young may not have thus groundlessly credited 
the Nuthatch with this noise. — O. P. G^UBBiDaK (filozwortb). 

Abnohmally ooloubbd Bibcs in NoTTtNaHAUSHiitB. — I have noticed 
the following varieties in this neighbourhood: — A cream-ooloured Yellow^ 
hammer, with the markings of a saady red colour, also a light yellow-coloured 
bird of the same species ; the former is in my poeseesion, but not the latter. 
There are also in this neighbourhood a white Rook and a white Wood 
Pigeon 1 this bird, which has been about for two years, is marked on the 
back and wings with a sandy colour. I saw in the summer a white Swallow 
and a pied Hedgesparrow. A white Tufted Duck was seen twice on a pond 
here, and there have been several pied Sparrows about. I think it is 
worthy of note that so many abnormally coloured Inids should hare been 
obeerred in so short a time as six months within a mile of this house. 
Dnring the last few months I have also been fortunate in obtaining 
specimens of birds in abnormal plumage, and I think tbe following are 
worth mentioning: — Albinos of the Blackbird, Wood Wren, Hedgespamw, 
Swallow and Wagtail, pied Whinchat, cream-coloured Yellow Wagtail, one 
pied and two smokfr^oloured Chaffinches, a cream-oolonred and a white 
Thrush, one sandy-coloured and two oream-oolonred Larks, two pied Coin 
Buntings, an albino Flycatcher, an albino Jay {shot by myself near here), 
a light brown Blackbird, a Yellowhammer with white bars on (ving, a aandy- 
cobured Waterhen, two pied Swifts, one pied Swallow, one albino and 
several pied Sparrows, and a sandy-oolouned Starling. — J. Wbitakbs 
(Rain worth Lodge, near Mansfield). 

DipPBB Nbstiho in Nobth OxroRDBHiBK. —An innkeeper in this town 
has in his posseecdon a Dipper's nest, together with the old birde and two 
eggs. The neet was taken on the banks of tbe Cherwell, near Claydon, in 
the north of this county, in the month of May, six years ago. So etyv 
that the mi^e bird was shot by a man who, not contented with that, after 
wards wal^ihed the hen to the nest and caught ber dive. WheD brought 
to him the iiest was surrounded and partly covered with growing v^etation— 
reeds, moss and grass — some of which seemed as thoi^h planted on the sidn 
and dome. It coutained four eggs, and was built close to the water (the lower 
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part indeed touobing it), in the stump of oneof the small old thorn btuliee which 
grow comtnonlf aloDg our streams. The occuirence seems the more itratiga 
because (as jroa pointed ont in ' The Zoologist ' for last month with regard 
to the eastero and southern streams generaUjr) oar streams are gmeraU^ 
sluggish, and have rather low earth; or maddy banks, Dever approaching a 
rocAy bank. The nest was preserved in the stnmp as it was found, and this 
is the onl; instanoe I know of the Dipper breeding in North Oxfordshire. — 
OuvBR T. Apuh (Banbur;, Ozon). 

A Melanism of the Redwiho. — On the 1st January, 1881, a cnrions 
variety of the Redwing was caught by a man netting birds at Beeslon, near 
Nottingham. The plumage is as follows: — Head and back dark ohoooUts- 
colour ; tail dark hazel, with a slight dnge of grey-blue near the ends of the 
two outer feathers - wings tight brown on the outer sides of the flif^t 
feathers, and blackish brown on the inside, the first being of a slat;-blue, 
the last four the same colour, and also some of the featheis on the shoulder, 
the outside ones of which have black edges to them; the breast dark 
chocolate, with black and jellow markings. This bird I have shown to 
Prof. Newton, Meeera. Dresser, Borrer, and Sbarpe, also to Mr. Tindall, of 
Enapton Hall, Yorkshire (who thinks it is the young of the Blue Thrush). 
Messrs. Dresser and Sharpe consider it to be melanism of the Redwing. 
— 3. Whitakeb (Hainworth Lodge, Mansfield). 

UNOouifOH Birds in the Orwbll. — On the 6th September last a 
Cormorant was seen in the water near Pin Mill, but although fired at and 
badly wounded managed to escape. On the 7tb October three Eider Ducks 
were seen near Levington Creek, two of which were shot, and the third 
obtained near Harwich un the following day. All three were in immature 
plumage. An indifferent specimen of the female Long-tailed Duck was 
shot in the Bathing-place Greek, quite close to Ipswich, on the 36th Octo- 
ber, and on the 21th November, during a gale from the south-east, another 
Loug-tailed Duck was shot in the same creek. This was also a female, bat 
a much better specimen than the one first obtained. — J. H. H. Khishtb 
(Ipswich). 

Little Cbaxe in Ireland. — Mr. A. G. More states (p. 114), that no 
occurrence is known of the Little Crake in Ireland. I may mention that 
there is a specimen of this bird in the collection of Canon Tristram, which 
was killed at Balbriggan, and which I have had the pleasure of seeing 
many times, and about the correct identification of which there is no doubt. 
There is a record of it in ' The Zoologist' for 18S4 (p. 4298.)— J. H. Ourhei 
Jqh. (Nortbrepps, Norwich). 

FAifOOBKi IN Wales. — In auswer to the remarks of Mr. F. U. Salvin 
(p. 117), I beg to assure him that I knew Morgan Williams welL He has 
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been daad more than teu years, ag«d over aonatj, and tbwofon most ba*e 
Iwen over fort; years of age when he was a paptl of J. C. BelaDj. I.almrt 
onderstood bim to eay that he flew hawks when quite a young man, and it 
iras probably to acquire the higher braaohes of Uie waft that he beoame 
the pupil of J. G. Belany. I could giro Mr. Salvin stronger proof if Deeded, 
but I think I have said enough to show that I bare made no miateks, and I 
still must coDtider Hf orgsn Williams as " one of the last of his noe."— 
E. Caubkidoe Phillips (Breoou, S. Wales). 



Nswn iH THE Tadpole Staok in Winter.— I should be giad to know 
if it is not an unusual circiimstaDce for the Common Smooth Newt, 
L. punctaUu, to pass the winter in the tadpole state. . I found several ef 
tfaeee tadpoles in a pond here at the latter end of Februaiy, in various etagea 
of development ; some having the limbs in a rudimentary state, others with 
tfaoae organs nearly perfect; they all retained their brsnchin in a more or 
less complete 'State. Oat of several wbicb I kept in a glass vessel there 
are a few with the braDcbite still remaining, but in most cases they very 
sooD beoame ab8ori>ed, the growth and devebpment of the limbs being pro- 
portionately rapid. I found during the previous winter a perfectly devdf^ied 
Newt of the stune species, hybematii^ under a stone, close to this pond, the 
size of which was so extremely small that the abovo-mentioned tadpdea 
were at least three times as large. They must I think have been very late 
hatched individuals. This species seems to be liable to oonsiderable 
variatioD as regards colour and markings, this being the most obeerrable in 
the females ; some of the difference may, however, be owing to the recent 
casting of the skin or the reverse. — O. T. Rope (Blaxball, Suffolk). 



Thb Blaoe Pish {Oentrohphtu pompUut) iv the Golrk. — In the 
March number of < The Annals and Magazine of Natural History ' (p. SHMk 
Dr. Giinther, in noticing the occurrence of this fish at the mouth of the 
Golne in November last (as recorded by Dr. Laver in ' The Zoolt^ist ' fM 
February, p. 75), remarks that " the majority of Britbb specimens of this 
fish have beeu obtained on the coast of Corowall, and so far as he is awan 
this IB tbe first instance known of the fisb having wandered to /arMutwonf*." 
It may be well therefore to note that in Day's ' Fishes of Great Britain 
and Ireland ' (part ii., p. 113), instances are recorded of the ooourrenoe <d 
this fish at Lossiemouth, Elginshire; on the Northumberland coast; 
and at Redcar, on the Yorkshire coast. The occurrence of the lut- 
named specimen was recorded at page 8604 of ' The Zodogist' for IMiL— 

J. E. HABTItiO. 
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Do Salmon bpawn in ihi Ska? — Rondeletius and also Qesner, who 
wrote upon tfae SalmOD upwards of three and a quurler centuries Hgo, were 
both Dpholden c^ the doetrine that Salmoa spawned in the sea, which, 
were it believed in and acted upon, would be disaatroua to our Salmon 
fiiheries, as it might be adTsnced that theee fishes could as well breed in 
the ocean as in rivera; consequentlj on their behalf no neceaaitj arises for 
keeping our fresh waters pure, or hafing free passes in our streams in order 
to allow them to reach their spawning-beds. It was probably from such 
views sprang the notion of the parr being a distinct fish, and even now there 
are some who doubt whether all our last-springs are the jioung of Saimo 
lalar. WiUv^hbj, in hie ' History of Fishes.' published iu 1686, lib. iv., 
adduces his reasons for disputing the correctness of Rondeletius's end 
Oesner's opinions ; vhile Poatopiddan, in 1765, in his ' Natural History of 
Norway, returns to Gesner's views, which are now again brought forward 
as novel. Puntopiddan observed that " the Salmon unquestionably breeds 
in the sea, though it is not entirely to be denied but that they may some- 
times breed in rivers also, for they are found in the midst of Germany and 
the upper parts of the Rhine, about Basel ; but we are well assured that 
the Salmon chiefly ejecta its roe at the mouths of rivers, where they empty 
themselves into the sea, or a little beyond in the salt water, iu this manner : 
they bend themselves crooked in order to gect the roe at an aperture under 
the belly, and in the meantime they stick their heads down in the sand 
that they may have the more strength. The nude cornea presently afler to 
keep off other fish from devouring the roe, and he then bends his head 
towards the tail and ejects his sperm upon the roe" (pp. 131, 193f. 
A correspondent of ' Land and Water,' May 38th, 1661, observed, " I also 
took a samlet last month which was assuming the smolt dress, the ripe 
milt from which exuded on my fingers — a circumstance common in the 
ovtiiiRH, but which has never previously come under my observation in a 
spring smolt." Probably almoet every healthy male parr, when assuming 
its smolt drees in the autumn, has either Reeled its milt in the river, or it is 
still present at the time be is migrating into the sea. Salmon ova can be 
fertilised from the milt of a parr, as observed by Willughby and proved by 
Shaw, while, should a flood carry down these fishes to the sea, it does not 
seem a Tery unUkely occurrence that if captured their milt or roe might be 
still not ^ected. Irrespective of this Buckland and others have observed that 
should this state of the rivers be such — due to pollutions or insufficiency of 
water — that Salmonida are unable to ascend they may drop or deposit their 
ova in the sea or at the mouths of rivers ; but suppose it b thua deposited, 
" experiments have proved that the presence of salt-water is fatal to the 
development into life of the fertilising property of the milt, as also of the 
impregnated egg, if it come in contact with it."— FBAMCie Day (Piuville, 
Cheltwiham). 
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Tub CtoRP of the Ghickbt. — The rate of the Crioket'a chirp variea 
with the temperature, becoming faster as the latter rises. A writer in the 
' Salem Gazette ' (Mass.), has given the foUowing rule for estimating the 
temperature of the air by the number of chirps made by Crickets per 
minute : — " Take seventy-two as the number of Strokes per minute at 60° 
temperature, and for every four strokes more add 1° ; for every four strokes 
less deduct the same." In a letter to the ' Popular Science U onthly,' 
Margarette W, Brook gires an account of obserratltMis she made, nith a 
view to testing this rule, on twelve evenings, from September 30th to 
October llth. Her column of temperature, as computed by the rats 
of vibration, shows a close agreement with that of temperatures recorded 
bj the thermometer. 
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ZooLoaioAL SooiuTT OF London. 

February 31, 1889.— Prof. W. H. Fi^wer. F.it.S., President, in the 
chair. 

The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to the 
Society's Menagerie during the month of January, 1683, and called spedil 
attention to a young male Gayal, bom in the Gardens, January 6th, being 
the produce of the fine pair received in exchange in October, 1860, from 
the Zoobgical Qardene, Calcutta ; and to a young female Merkboor, Capn 
megacfrot, from Afghanistan, presented by Lieut.-Colonel Oliver B. C. 
St. John. 

Mr. F. Moore read a paper containing an account of the Lepidoptera 
collected by the Rev. J. H. Hocking, chiefly in the Eangia District N.W. 
Himalaya, with descriptions of new genera and species. 

A communication was read from Mr. G. A. Boulenger, in which be 
gave the description of a Frt^, PkyUomedma ht/pochondialu, lately living 
in the Society's Gardens. This Frog has been obtained at Peraamboeo, 
and was belived to be the first example of the species that had reached 
Europe alive. Attention was drawn to the peculiar coloration as bang 
worthy of notice, it not having been described before. 

Mr. Oldfield Thomas read a paper containing the descriptions of a SBudI 
coUectJoD of Rodents which had been obtained fay the late Mr. C. J. 
Andersson in Damara Land and in the neighbouring countries. The 
oollecdon contained examples of a new species of Mouse, which was 
proposed to be named Mv» nigrieavda. 

Mr. W. A. Forbes gave a description of the pterylosis of iittiUt, and 
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made some remarks od the posi^OD of that genus, which he considered to 
be most nearly allied to ShmochtUi and Ewypyga, though all these three 
forms shoold be referred to different families. 

Prof. St Geoi^ Mivart read a series of notes on the anatomy of the 
Canada Porcupine, Erithizon donanu. 

March 7, 1882.— Prof. W. H. Flowbr, LL.D., F.R.8., President, in 
the chair. 

The Secretary exhibited and made remarks «n some living examples of 
HeUx hamaitoma from Ceylon, which had been forwarded to the Society 
by Ur. J. Wood-Idason. 

Mr. W. A. Forbes read a paper on certain points in the anatomy of the 
Great Anteater, Myrmacophaga jvbata, as observed in two adult female 
specimens that had lately died in the Society's Gardens. The arrangement 
of the ducts of the submaxillary glands and their relations to the stylo- 
hyoid muscle, the compoeilion of the anterior comu of the hyoid bone, 
the presence of clavicles, and the structure of the brain and of the female 
reproductive organs were amongst the chief features touched upon. 

Capt. G. E. Shelley read an account of the birds collected by Mr. Joseph 
Thomson while engaged on an exploration of the River Rovuma, East Africa. 
The collection contained examples of forty-three species of birds, among 
them being two new speciee, proposed to be called Meropi Dratteri and 
Ert/tkroc^eia Thomtoni. 

A second paper by Capt. Shelley gives an account of a series of birds 
recently collected by Sir John Kirk in Eastern Africa. This collection was 
made chieBy in the neigbbourhood of Mambois, on the eastern slopes of the 
mountain range which separates Ugogo from the Zanzibar province. 

MartA 31, 1883.— Prof. W. H. Flowbb, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in 
the chair. 

The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to the 
Society's Menagerie during the month of Fel»uary, 1889, and called special 
attention to four Warty-bced Honey-eaters, XatUhomyva pkrygia, and two 
Husk Ducks, Bixiwa lobata, purchased February 6th ; also to a young 
Tapir, bom in the Gardens February 13th, and thriving neU; and to 
a female Mule-deer, Cerma maerotii, from the Western United Slates, 
presented by Dr. J. D. Caton, and received February I5th. 

Mr. J. E. Harting exhibited and made remarks on a mummified bird 
of the genus Stda, and some e^s from the guano deposit of an island off 
the Pacific coast of South America. 

Mr. Sdater made some remarks on " lipotypee," a new term which he 
considered convenient in order to designate types of life the absence of 
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which are oharaoteriBtic of a particular district or region. Thus Ctniu and 
Unui were " lipot^pee " of the .Ethiopian Region. 

Dr. A. GiiDther exhibited and made remarks on the skin of a pale variet; 
of the Leopard from the Transvaal. 

Dr. Gutither also exhibited and remarked upon a Bpecimen of anew 
Turtle (Qaomyda) born Siam. 

Mr. R. Bawdier Sbarpe exhibited a specimen of a. Goldfinch from 
Hungary, sent to him bj Dr. J. von Madarasz, of the Museum of Buda- 
Pesth, which that gentleman had described as CardueUt tUgant-albiguIam, 
Mr. Sharpe observed that a white-throated variety of the Goldfinch was b; 
no means unknown in England. 

Dr. Hans Gadow read a paper on some points in the anatomy (rf 
PterocUt, with remarks on its systematic poEdtion. Detailed descriptions 
of the alimentary organs and of the muscles were given. The author took 
the opportunity of discussing the classificatory or systemalic value of the 
CRca in birds. Then, after pointing out the difficulty of placing the 
Sand Grouse in the Avian system, he came to the conclusion that the 
PteroeUUt (Sclater) should be considered as a group co-ordinate to the 
RoMra, ColuBtba, and JAmicola, between which they formed a connecting 
Unk. 

Mr. W. A. Forbes read a note on a peculiarity of the trachea of the 
Twelve-wired fiird-of-Paradise, Stlmcides nigra, as observed in a male 
specimen that had recently died in the Society's Gardens. 

Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe read a note on die Strix OmtaUH of Hartlaub, 
and pointed out that this bird was none other than the Oraas Owl, Strix 
Candida. 

Capt. G. E. Shelley gave the deecriptions of some new species trf btids 
which bad been obtained in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, Natal. These 
the author proposed to uame Aiuhut Buthri (a very iaterestiug Yellow- 
breasted Pipit), ^henteoout natalmni (the Natal representative of 8. o/n- 
cauM], and S. irUermtdim (an intermediate form from Kaffratia). 

Meesrs. Godman and Salrin read a paper in which was given die 
descriptions of some new species of Butterflies of the genus Afrioi, from 
the Valley of the Amazons. 

Mr. E. J. Micrs read an account of a collection of Crustaceans whicA 
bad been made by M. T. de Bobillard at the Mauritius. The author called 
special attention to a fine Spider Crab dredged up from a depth of eighty 
fathoms, which he proposed to name Niita HobUiardi. — P. L. Solatks, 
Secretary. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Rough Notes on the Birds observed during twenty years shooting 

and coUeeUng in the British Islands. By E. T, Booth. 

With plates from drawings by E. Neale, taken from speci* 

mens in tha Author's poeeession. 4to, Part I. London ; 

Porter, Tenterden Street ; and Dulau & Co., Sobo Square. 

1881. 

It may well be supposed, after bo many years' personal 

observation of many of the rarer British birds in tfaeir natural 

hannts, that Mr. Booth must have a considerable store of infor* 

mation on what the late Mr. Timbs would have called " things 

not generally known." 

The public are already indebted to him for the privilege 
of being able to inspect what is in its way one of the most 
instructive zoological museums in this country, namely, his own 
museum of British birds, every one of which has been procured 
by himself, and preserved and cased under his direction. A 
printed catalogue, which is placed at the disposal of Tisitor8> 
gives the names of the species in the different cases, together 
with the locality where each was obtained ; but something more 
than this seemed needed. One longed to know under what 
circumstance some of the rarer species were met with, in what 
Bort of situation, and how obtained ; for their sbyneBs of habit or 
wariness by nature seemed to indicate that a great deal of trouble 
and skill must have been expended before they were eventually 
secnred. 

As many of them also were tracked to their nesting-haunts, 
and their eggs and yoimg carefully observed and described in the 
collector's note-book, it was reasonable to infer that Mr. Booth 
could clear up sundry disputed points, or rectify, from personal 
observation, errors into which even authors of repute have been 
betrayed for want of the opportunities of observation which he 
has enjoyed. 

Fortunately for naturalists there appears to be no difficulty 
in satisfying their curiosity, for Mr. Booth has kept daily records 
of hia ex{>erienceB, and a reference to his journal enables him 
to avoid all such mistakes as might occur from trusting solely to 
memory. 
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In the thin quarto now before db we have the first part of a 
work the merit of which lies in its heing entirely original. We 
have been so long accQBtomed to refer to standard works of 
reference, which, though excellent of their kind, are after all 
but compilations, that it is re&eshing to take up a book in which 
the writer tells us nothing bnt what he has himself observed, 
and in most cases noted down on the spot. He commences with 
the birds of prey, and, in a few pages of transcripts from his 
journals, gives as more real information about Eagles, Ospreys, 
and Kites, their haunts, food, changes of plumi^e, mode of 
nesting, and so forth, than is contained in any half-dozen hooka 
on British birds that might be selected. 

About many of the rarer species, and more particolarly 
Eagles, there is a vast amount of misconception prevalent 
amongst those who have never had the opportunity of observing 
them in a state of nature. The Grolden Eagle, for example, is 
Dsually styled "a noble bird," "of mi^estic flight," disdaining 
the humbler quarry, or carrion that crows and buzzards delight 
in ; and so forth. Bat Mr. Booth, from his own observation, 
has a very different story to tell. Writing of this bird, he 
says: — 

-' The Ooldea Eagle may, without fear of oontradiction, I think, be 
termed eseentially a lazy and indolent bird, unwilling or uoabla to capture 
for himself any prey that would require much exertion on his parL Hara 
or rabbits, when surprised in the open, most probably fall eosj Tictima, 
while lambs or fawns are ftr too feeble to cause him any great amoaat 
of trouble. I cannot call to mind a single instance where I have obeerved 
him in pursuit of any winged game that was not partially crippled bj shot, 
while I have noticed scores of times that be has contented himself by 
making an ignoble meal off some wretched crow or other vermin that was 
struggling in a trap. 

" A keeper in the north related to me the following incident ; and, as it 
helps to illustrate the character of the bird, it may not be out of place : — 

" He was on bis rounds visiting the traps, when his attention was 
attracted by an Eagle which waa rising a short distance in the air and again 
dashing down. On carefully approaching the spot (a rough and strong 
gully, where he was able to obtain a view), he discovered a Wild Cat held bj 
a clam, and the Eagle swooping down, as he imagined, attempting to seise 
tbe caL Every time the bird approached with outstretdied talona the ctf 
sprang forward to the fullest extent of its chain, and the Ea^e dieared off 
Crawling still nearer, he was at iastobsened, and the bird ret uc tan tly sailed 
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away to a range of hills above the spot where the encounter bad taken place. 
Making sure that the Eagle would return speedilr, he killed the cat and 
left it as a bait ; then, resetting his trap, he threw the rabbit which had been 
hia former bait on oue side, and rapidly left the spot. Betuming after a 
few hooTB, quitfl confident of finding the Eagle in the trag, he was greatly 
surprised to discover everything apparently untouched. It was only when 
he had removed the cat, whose skin he required, and looked out for the bait 
previously used, that he noticed the rabbit had disappeared from where be 
had flung it in the morning, and was nowhere to he found. Had he only 
thought for a moment, it ought to have been clear to him that the Eagle 
would never have attempted to interfere with the cat (a true Wild Gat ia Jar 
too rough a customer to be tackled with impunity), and the hungry bird was 
simply endeavouring to reach the rabbit ; even this proceeding the cat most 
forcibly resisted, and it was not till he returned and found everything quiet 
that he managed to search out the prey he was originally in quest of and 
then make off." 

With regard to the nesting-hauntB of this Bpeciee, Mr. Booth 
says: — 

" The situations chosen by the Golden Eagle for breeding purposes vary 
considerably. I have never seen their nests so open aud exposed to the 
storm and wind as those of the Sea Eagle ; they appear, in most instanoes, 
to seek a more sheltered and hidden position. At times the eyrie may be in 
the face of a precipitous range of rocks, utterly inaccessible, except to those 
well acquainted with the use of ropes; but more frequently it requires but 
little skill to scramble within a few feet of the spot, aud, with the assistance 
of a single hne from above, to reach the nest itself. Numbers of ledges 
showing more or less of the old and weather-beaten nests have been pointed 
out to me, where, without the el^htest help, a very moderate dimtier might 
easily make his way to tbe spot. These localities, with the exception of 
those in the strictly preserved deer-forests, are now nearly all deserted. I 
have, however, during the last few years, frequently heard of Eagles taking 
up their quarters and nesting in districts where their presence formerly, 
except during an occasional flying visit, was entirely unknown. 

" The most curious aud strikiug nest of this species that I ever came 
across was placed just above a sloping bank that was a perfect bed of 
prim rose-roots. A stunted holiy-bush formed a background, and broke the 
dull appearance of the dark and sombre slab of rock that rose straight from 
the back of the ledge. Tbe primroses were a mass of bloom, but the holly 
looked as dried and uucomfortable as If it were struggling for existence in 
the smoky atmosphere of some London garden. 

" It is seldom, I believe, that the nests are now to be found on trees. 
The old and decaying remnants of the deserted structures may still be 
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Been, bat the tenants have been long evicted. I am aware of bnt tm 
eTTJee eo placed, wbicb are still need in tbe Northern Highlands ; in botli 
iDBtanceB a lai^ge Scotch Gr is the tree resorted to." 

Tbe same remarks will not apply to the Osprey, althongb it 
seems evident that in the choice of situation for the nest both 
Bpecies ore goremed very mneh by circmnstances ; while changes 
in the physical aspect of the localities affected by them, whether 
by tbe felling or planting timber, or by the varioas so-called 
Lmprovements considered necessary by game-preservers, have 
brought about a consequent change of habit. 

On the nesting of the Osprey, Mr. Booth remarks : — 
" All tbe nests now occupied that I have visited duriog the last Tew 
years have been placed ou trees, and, without a siogle exception, the birds 
bad chosen Scotch firs. In two or three cases the nest was placed on lbs 
highest brancbee, which were twisted and growing downwards towards their 
extremities, giving almost the impression that the growth of the tree bsd 
been influenced by the weight of tbe nest. If the same spot was resorted 
lo for many seasons in succession, such a. result might possibly be brought 
about. In one instance, I believe, tbe tree faas been mode use of regularly, 
while another is only one of several different eyries to which the birds 
oocasioiially return, some ;ears taking up their qusrters at one spot, and tbe 
next changing to snoUier. For the last twenty or thirty years they have 
never been known to choose an entirely new situation. Within a distance 
of twelve or fifteen miles nearly a dozen ueets in various stages of repair 
may still be seen ; but it is seldom, if ever, that more than a couple of pain 
will be found breeding over the whtde range. In one instance sn immense 
spreading fir is resorted to (one of the largest and finest trees in the forest) ; 
here the nest is placed among the lower branchee, at a h«ght of about 
fifteen feet ; it is seldom that I have seen them at a much greater elevation 
— twenty or twenty-five and (in two instanoes only) about thirty feet, the 
latter being the highest 1 have ever noticed." 

These extracts will serve to show tbe interesting nature of the 
author's so-called "Bough Notes," as well as to illustrate bis 
style. The species dealt with in this the first part of the work 
are the Qolden Bagle (four plates), the White-tailed Ea^e (one 
plate), the Osprey (one plate), and the Kite (two plates). We 
learn from the Pre&ce that the work will probably be completed 
in eight or ten parts, with between sixty and seventy coloured 
plates brawn by Mr. Edward Neale from subjects in the author's 
collection. 
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ON THE HYBERNATION OF THE DORMOUSE.* 
Bt a. Rabus. 

In Jnly, 1879, 1 received from London two dormipe {Muacar' 
dinvs avellanariw], the one a male of about a year old, the other 
A female of a few weeks. I at once commenced to observe them 
closely and carefully, and learnt with certainty many facts hitherto 
litUe known, and poESesBingmuch interest, especially with regard to 
the increase and decrease in the weight of these animals during 
their winter sleep. The two mice were sent over to Germany in 
one cage, and in consequence of this the male had badly bitten 
the tail of the female, so that about three weeks passed before it 
quite healed. In the meantime both mice grew well and quickly. 

I keep them separately in a little wooden cage with wires, in 
which they make their nests of wool and tow, and continue to 
give them materials for this purpose, until they leave off dragging 
any more into their hole. Thus they have the nests made 
entirely to their liking. At the commencement of their winter 
sleep I strew a little insect-powder at the bottom of each nest to 
guard against insects or mites. The little cages, their separate 
Bleeping places, stand together in one large bird-cage, into which 
the mice can go out at will to fetch their food and take exercise. 
At night they generally climb into the top of the cage, or sit and 
eat on their wooden boxes; but always draw back timidly if 

* 'Butreg« BUT Eenntnis uber den Wiutersohlaf der Siebeuschliifer'; 
von A. BabOB, " Der Zoologiscbe Garten," 1881, pp. 821 -826. 



I gpeak to them. I feed them on hazel nnts and filberts, as 
well as soft-seeded fruits; and three hazel nnts or one filbert 
generally constitute their daily qaantum of food. In addition to 
this they get a bit of apple or pear, or perhaps a cherry, accord- 
ing to the time of year. I found they did not care for apricots, 
strawberries, or grapes ; a really good sweet pear seemed to be 
their favourite deUcacy. Of smaller fruits they never ate -any 
quantity. 

In 1880 I attempted to make them open their nuts for them- 
selves, thinking this would be more natural to them ; until then 
I had always given them the nuts ready cracked, but this experi- 
ment was entirely unsuccessful. During the first night they 
gnawed round holes the size of peas in the nut-shells, and took 
out all the contents. The next time they gnawed at the nnts 
without touching the kernel ; and in the nights following they 
made scarcely any attempt at even gnawing them, so that in t 
short time they became very weakly and thin, and would probably 
have died of starvation had I not given up my experiment, when 
they recovered in a few days. Although of different ages, they 
seemed never to have obtained their food- in this state, and thus I 
was unable to accustom them to it The experiment might 
perhaps have succeeded with the female, which was only a few 
weeks old, had I made the attempt immediately on receiving it; 
hut I did not do so till a year later, and then without success. 
Both mice went to sleep on September 23rd, 1879, when the 
temperature was 0° Reaumur. The bodily heat of the female 
was less than that of the male. Amongst other hyhernatitig 
animals the temperature during their hybernation is known to 
vary considerably, a fact which is very striking in the case of the 
Ground Squirrel, Spermophilua citiUus, and which has been made 
an object of careful study and observation by Horwarth.* 

The position of the mice during sleep is generally as follows : 
they curl themselves up, pressing the fore paws firmly against the 
cheeks, the tail turned forward towards the head, and lie in the 
nest with the hack of the head uppermost. Occasionally I find 
them lying on their backs, the nose pointing upwards. With 
regard to their weight before and during hybernation, I made the 

* ' Beitrage zat Lehre tiber den Winterschlftf. A.bhaadlni>geii dar pbyt. 
med. Oeeellwibaft,' Wurzburg, vii., xiii., and ziv. Bd. 
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following observations : at a temperature of + 8° Reaumur a 
slight whistling sound might be heard from both of tfaem. 



Male. 
Weighed on Sept. 3, 1879, 89 gr. 
„ Sept SS, „ 43 gr. 
Fell asleep on Sept. 23, 1876. 
Weighed on Oct. 19, 1879, 39 gr. 
Nov. 4, „ 88 gr. 
„ NoY,i39, „ 36 gr. 
„ Dec 28, „ 83 gr. 
Jan. 3), 1880, 34gr. 
A few days later he lay dewl in the 
neet. 



Female. 
Weighed on Sept. 9, 1879, 25 gr. 
„ Sept. 23. „ 85 gr. 
Fell asleep on Sept. 23, 1879. 
Weighed on Oct. 19, 1879. 33 gr. 
Nov. 4, „ 32 gr. 
Not. 29, „ 31 gr. ; 
temperature — T° R. 
Weighed on. Dec. 98 „ 39 gr. ; 

temperature — 16° R. 
Weighed on Jan. 31, 1880, 27 gr. ; 

temperature — 10° B. 
On February 7th I counted twen^ 
respiratioQB to the minute. 



Weighed on Feb. 99, 1860, 36 gr. 
„ Mar, 97, „ 94 gr. 

Avroke od April ISth, evacuated, ate, 
and came outside its neat in the 
morning, having thus slept unin- 
terruptedly for 6 months 33 days. 

Weighed on May 1 , 1680, 24^ gi 



Female. 

Weighed 



„ May 29, 


, 27 gr. 


.. July 3, 


. 34igr. 


» July 81, 


, 96 gr. 


„ Sept. f>. 


, 34gr. ■ 


Fell asleep Sept. 21, 




Weighed on Oct 2. 


, 37 gr. 


„ Oct 81, 


, 86 gr. 


„ Nov. 97, 


. 38 ir. 


„ Deo. 23, 


. 38 RT. 


Was lively on Den, Slst, hut diH not 


eat anything. 





Jan. 29, 1881, 30 gr. 
„ Feb. 26, „ 99 gr. 
„ Mar. 97, „ 26 gr. 
Awoke on April 9th, evacuated, and 
ate, having slept for 6 months 
19 days, with one single inter- 
ruption on Dec. 3l8t. 
Weighed on April 30, 1881, 3B gr. 
July 2, „ 33 gr. 
July 30, „ 37tsr. 
Aug. 27, „ 39 gr. 
Fell asleep Sept. 24, „ 
Weighed on Oct. 1, 



Oct. 99, 
Not. 36, 



37 gr- 
34 gr. 
83 gr. 



A male Dormonse which I received from London on Sept. 
2nd, 1881, weighed as follows : — On September drd, SI gr. ; on 
October Ist, 28 gr. ; on October 39tli, 31 gr. : on Noyember 26th, 
80 gr. ; fell asleep on the 15th of October, bnt his sleep was not 
so onbroken as that of the female, for he awoke several times a 
month, took food (though in smaller quantities than asnal), and 
evacuated. 

The variations in the weight of the female during the summer 
months from May to September may have arisen from some 
slight oi^anio disturbance. I found no increase in weight daring 
hybernation, except in the case of the last-mentioned male from 
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the let of October to the 2eth NoTember, which, as described 
above, began its sleep on October 15th, and on November S6th 
showed an increase in weight of 3 gr. According to Horwarth 
other species of bybernating animals, such as the Gronnd 
Squirrels, increase in weight daring hybernation. I observed 
that the greatest increase in weight took place in the month of 
September, as from 39 to 43, from 35 to 35, from 24 to 37, from 
as to 37, and from 21 to 38 gr. During the very regular hyber- 
nation of the female there was a total decrease in weight of 
1 1 gr., not quite 2 gr. a month. 

On examining, under a microscope, the excrement voided 
during the first days after awaking, which had lain almost seven 
months in the intestines, I was unable to distinguish any fatty 
particles from the nuts, whilst particles of fruit were present in 
abundance ; possibly a proof that the fatty portion of the food 
bad been entirely absorbed in the formation of fat in the body. 
In addition a kind of leathery substance was present in abun- 
dance, which I cannot as yet fully determine, but which in form 
has some resemblance to the well-known psorosperms in the 
muscles of the pig. 

I will mention one more incident in my experience, as it 
presents an apparent contradiction to the characteristics of these 
little creatures. 

In Brehm's ' Tbierleben ' it is expressly stated that " they 
never venture to defend themselves against their captors, never 
attempt to bite," Sic. Bat on September 20tb, 1681, when I was 
cleaning out the cage as usual, I suddenly observed the male to 
be outside the cage, on the window, and at once snatched at 
him. The mouse, making a violent piping sound, bit me on 
the finger so deeply that it was impossible to shake bim off, and 
I had to place my band in the cage, when be at last let go his 
bold. Since that time my confidence in the gentleness of the 
Dormouse has been somewhat shaken, although I am firmly 
persuaded that they never attempt to bite when stroked gently 
and carefully. 

At present the two mice are separated, but at the end of their 
winter sleep I shall again place them together, in the hope 
of their breeding, although this seldom occurs in captivity. 
Should they breed I hope to make farther observations con- 
cerning them. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NATAL. 
Bt Majors E. A. Butlkr and H. W. Feildbh, and Capt. S. G. Rbio. 

Much has alreadj been written on the Ornithology of Natal, 
bat the old saying "every little helps" is especially applicable 
to the study of birds ; and it voald have been contrary to human 
and ornithological nature if we, who found ourselves condemned 
to a life of comparative idleness for months at Newcastle, owing 
to the unexpectedly peaceful results of the operations against the 
Boers, had not devoted our spare time to our favourite science. 

The aggregate results of our labours we now present iu the 
form of a catalogue, and we trust that they will serve to throw 
some further light on the geographical distribution of certain 
speciest and in this respect form a supplement to Mr. T. Ayres' 
valuable contributions to the Ornithology of Natal, which appeared 
in ' The Ibis' in 1860 and following years. 

Newcastle was our bead-quarters from March to November, 
1881, and most of our work was carried on from that miserable 
town, a moat unfavourable position for collecting ; but we made 
several journeys and expeditions to other parts of the colooy, 
which afforded us many additional species. We were much struck 
by the uncertain and apparently erratic breeding of some of the 
Natal birds. Nests were found in winter as welt as in spring and 
summer, and it was impossible to say at wfaat time some of the 
species were going to breed. In Capt. G. E. Shelley's paper, 
" Three Months on the Coast of South Africa," in ' The Ibis' for 
January, 1675, he mentions having found several birds nesting at 
Durban in March and April, equivalent to September and October 
in northern latitudes. Would not these breed a second time iu the 
summer months, November and December, and do the majority 
of species in Natal follow this law, or were these instances merely 
accidental ? 

Our notes on Strix capensis, Cypselue melba, G. apm, Cohimba 
phteonota, and Scopua umbretta refer to similar cases, and though 
we are unable to prove the existence of any systematic double- 
breeding, the facts remain and afford a moat interesting question 
for future solution. 

The nesting of Falco hiarmicue, Ardea goliath, Piatalea 
tenuiroatris, Qeronticvs kagedash, ka., will doubtless prove of 
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oonsiderable interest to all who are acquainted nith the Soath- 
African ari-fanna. 

Capt. Q. E. Shelley has kindly named and classified oar 
respective collections, and has described the two new species, 
Antkxts butleri and Sphenaacui natalemiM, in the 'Proceedings' 
of the Zoological Society for March, 1883. We have adopted 
throughout the nomenclature used by him, and by Mr. R. Bowdler 
Sharpe, in hie new edition of Layard's ' Birds of South Africa.' 

Unless otherwise stated all dates refer to the year 1681. The 
initial letters B, F, and R, after vanous paragraphs, denote that 
the observations were made by individuals, not by the three of us 
collectively. 

Oyps kolbi (Daud.), South A£-ican Griffon Vulture. — This 
most useful bird is exceedingly numerous in the Newcastle distriot, 
as many as seventy or eighty being frequently seen together. Its 
numbers appear to diminish towards the coast-line, though it can 
nowhere be called anything but a common species. A dozen or 
more were feeding on a carcase at Maritzburg on December 12th, 
1881. Its stronghold would appear to be in the more elevated 
kloofs of Uie Drakensberg, where it undoubtedly breeds in con- 
siderable numbers in the month of May. Batler observed 
hundreds of them, apparently nesting, in some steep " krantzes" 
not far from Newcastle in May, 1881, but, thinking it too early, 
did not try for eggs. It may possibly have been a roosting-place 
only. In this land of dead animals the presence of such a watchful 
army of scavengers is of incalculable advantage. What would 
happen if the "Aas-vogels" were to strike work is hard to 
imagine t As it is there are always too many carcases of horses 
and oxen to be seen lying about untouched, poisoning the atmo- 
sphere and the water supply in their decomposition. Fortunate^ 
the "Aas-vogel" is not (to our knowledge, at any rate) sought 
after for the table, and his repulsive appearance at close quarters 
is, moreover, much in bis favour. Anything more horridly 
grotesque than one of these Vultures waddling along in a vain 
attempt to take flight after a good " gorge " cannot be imagined ; 
but compare the same bird as seen a quarter of an hour before, 
circling in magnificent spirals far above his intended meal, and 
you have indeed a descent from the subUme to the ridiculous. 

In discussing a carcase a good deal of noise proceeds from the 
greedy crew — a hai-sli, grating cry of anger apparently. They fight 
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occasioDftlly, and the young birds have to nit roimd till their 
parents and ancestors are full. We observed a hangry, but patient 
circle of dark immature birds waiting their turn at a dead ox on 
the Ingagane Biver. Ou one occasion at Newcastle, at a time, 
too, when telegraphic communication was a matter of life and 
death, a large gathering of " Aas->Togels " frightened saddenly 
from a carcase directly underneath the telegraphic wires, got 
" mixed up" in their confusion, and caused the wires to become 
seriously entangled. I'his stopped the traoemiBBion of messages 
completely, but fortunately the mishap occurred cloae to head- 
quarters, and things were quickly righted. From some unknown 
cause, very few of these birds were seen round Newcastle in 
September, 1881. From the 1st to the asth of that month 
they were almost entirely absent. Could they have been driven 
away by the severe snow-storm and cold weather at the end of 
August ? 

Otogypt auricvlaris (Daud.), Eared Vulture. — Occasionally 
seen in the north-west portion of Natal ; shy and retiring. 

Lophogyps occipitalis (Burcb.), White-headed Vulture. — A pair 
seen at the Ingagane River, July &3rd, 1881 (B). 

Neophron percnopterat (Linn.)i Egyptian Vulture. — A pair of 
adult birds seen in April on a rocky bank of the Bufblo River, 
about four miles east of Newcastle (B). An adult bird seen at 
Colenso on the 20th November (R). 

Serpentariut gecretariits [Miller), Secretary Bird. — Common in 
the Newcastle district, becoming scarcer down country. There is 
a penalty of £10 for killing one of these extraordinary birds, on 
account of the good service they render in destroying snakes. 
Several pairs are always to be met with in the course of a ride 
over the "veldt" between Newcastle and Ladysmith. Near the 
latter place it breeds undoubtedly, and most probably does so 
wherever there are suitable trees throughout the district. In a 
nest taken at Ladysmith by an officer of " The Welsh" Regiment, 
one egg was white, the other distinctly btotched and coloured 
with red. Length of an adnlt specimen, shot (in ignorance of the 
penalty) at the Ingagane in June, 3 ft. 4 in., without the two long 
central tail-feathers, 4 ft. 3 in. with these ; wing, 2 ft. S^ in. ; 
tail, S ft. 2 in. ; tarsus, 1 ft. ; expansion of wings, 6 ft. 9 in. 
The soft parts of this specimen were as follows:— Iris hazel; 
hill pale bluish grey, base of the tower mandible gradually 
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changing to yellowish green, which is also the coloar of the cere ; 
bare skin round eye and at gape, rich orange ; legs and toes, light 
flesh-colonr; daws, neutral tint (B). 

There is a considerable resemblance between these birds and 
the Cranes when seen at a distance on the ground, and even on 
the wing a Secretary-bird looks more like a Crane than a member 
of the Falconida; bnt once in motion, whether walking or ronning 
over the " veldt," the resemblance vanishes ; it is hard to conceive 
anything more graceful than the Crane, while the Secretary-bird 
walks badly, and runs in the most ungainly fashion. Butler 
observed this species near Estcourt. 

Pokfboroidea typiciu, Smith, Banded Gymnogene. — Two speci- 
mens obtained in the kloofs of the Drakensberg, near Newcastle, 
one by Butler on the 21st July, the other by Feilden about the 
same time. The bird shot by Butler was a male developed for 
breeding, and there was a female with it at the time, which he 
&iled to procure. There seems to be a good deal of the Harrier 
about this genus, as far as external appearance goes, but in flight 
it is more like a Buzzard. 

Soft parts of specimen obtained as follows : — Male : legs, feet, 
orbital skin, and cere, lemon -yellow ; bill, whitish at base and 
tipped black; iris blackish brown (B). 

Circut pj/garguB (linn.), Montagu's Harrier. — "A beautifiil 
male Harrier passed within a few yards of me between Ladysmith 
and Colenso on the aotfa November. I was ui uniform at the 
time, and had no gun with me. I believe it to have been a 
Montagu's Harrier, and entered it as such in my note-book, bnt 
it is possible that it may have been Circus maanrut, the Pallid 
Harrier, a much commoner species in these parts. I know 
Montagu's Harrier well, but have never met with the other 
before" (B). 

Circus ranivorus (Daud.), South African Marsh Harrier.— 
Exceedingly common everywhere, nesting in the " vleys," and in 
the long dr}' grass surrounding them, in September and October. 
When a nest was robbed of its eggs the old birds frequently laid 
again there, sooner than construct a fresh one. Butler wa- 
tributes the following note of its nidification : — " Sept. SSnd, four 
fresh eggs. The nest was of moderate size, and built in high 
rushy grass by the ude of a small tank, being composed of rushes, 
intermingled widi a few sticks and well lined with fine dry grass. 
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It waa raised about a foot above the level of the water, wbicli was 
scarcely visible through the long dense rush, though several 
inches deep. Another nest, on the S5th September, similar to 
the last, withoQt sticks, and built in long dry grass on high 
ground between two sheets of water, contained three incabated 
eggs. The old birds hovered ronnd me, and squealed loudly 
when I approached the nest. Another nest, precisely similar, in 
long dry grass by a ' vley,' 1st October, contained four incubated 
eggs ; female sat very close, rising off the nest almost at my feet. 
The pair of which I took the nest on the 22nd September built 
again immediately afterwards, about ten yards from where the 
first nest was taken, and on the 12tb October I took three fresh 
eggs from the nest, and on the I6th it contained another, fresh 
e^. On the 16th October I found two more nests, one building, 
the other containing three incubated eggs. Eggs pale blnish 
white, having a green membrane within." 

Accijnter rafiventria, Smith, African Sparrowhawk.— A male 
obtained in the Drakensberg, near Newcastle, on August 27th. 
Soft parts as follows :— Legs, feet, and orbital akin lemon-yellow ; 
cere greenish yellow ; iris bright yellow ; bill plumbeous, tip 
blackish ; claws black. Sexual organs considerably developed. 
Other specimens were observed, but it was by no means common. 

Buteojakal (Daud.], Jackal Buzzard. — A very common bird in 
the npper portion of the colony, but very shy and difGcnlt to 
obtain. Breeds in " krantzes," without any great choice of site, 
in Jaly. Butler notes that in a fine adult male specimen, shot 
by him, the iris was grey-brown ; legs, feet, cere, and gape, lemon- 
yellow ; bill homy blue, tip black^h. The crop contained four 
or fire striped field mice. He also took a nest in a bush growing 
out of a rock on the side of a precipitous cliff, about six feet below 
the summit, containing two fresh eggs, on July 30th ; one was 
plain white, the other faiutly marked towards the large end with 
light yellowish brown. The nest was an ordinary large stick- 
structnre, well lined with tufts of grass and green leaves. The 
old birds were seen to stoop at a brace of Francolin, F. levaiUantii, 
in long grass close by, capturing one of them. 

Mitvu3 agyptiacat (Gm.), Yellow-billed Kite.— Two pairs of 
this Kite were aeen near Rorke's Drift ou October Srd, 1881 (R). 

Milvw konehun (Gm.), Black Kite. — Apparently a regular 
visitor in the summer months to the Newcastle district. It was 
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Been there by Butler in March, and by Beid in October and 
NoTember. The latter shot a young male on October 28th. Iris 
light browD ; hill black, yellowish at base and gape ; cere yellow ; 
legs and toes orange. The crop contained a small frog and a 
number of beetles. 

£I<Miiw earuleut (Duf.), Black-shouldered Kite.— First ob- 
served on August Ist at Addendorf's Farm, about eight miles 
south of Newcastle ; afterwards occaeionally noted in the district 
Common along the road to Colenso, and also seen down to the 
coast. Examples recorded at Richmond Koad on December lOtb, 
and at Durban on August 13th (R). 

A pair apparently attempted to nest at Cochrane's Farm, close 
to Newcastle, in October, but the nest was disturbed and nothing 
came of it. Eggs were taken by an officer of " The Welsh " Regi- 
ment near Ladysmith. The men of this Regiment had a young 
bird in camp, very tame and friendly (R). 

Falco biarmiciu, Temm., South African Banner. — Feildeo 
kept one of these grand birds alive for some time at Bennett's 
Drift Camp, near Newcastle ; it was a female, and had been 
winged by a shot. Butler found a nest containing young birds 
in down in a kloof in the Drakensberg, near Newcastle, on the 
18th August. The neet was a good sized stick-atnicture, and 
built in a small green buBh on the side of a precipitous cliff, 
within six feet of the summit, but in an inaccessible situation, on 
account of an overhanging ledge of rock which completely covered 
it from above. The chicks were but a few days old and covered 
with white down. He poked two out of the nest from below with 
a long pole, but there may have been more. The female bird 
was shot at the nest, but the male escaped, badly wounded un- 
fortunately. The nest looked as if it was an eyry of long standing, 
and was probably used by the same pair of birds for yearn. Butler 
noticed a Banner on several occasions amongst the hills in the 
vicinity of Newcastle, but it is not very common. 

Faleo ruJicoUiB, Swains., AMcan Rufous-necked Falcon.— A 
male shot by Reid near Rorke's Drift on October 4th, one of a pair 
frequenting a clump of mimosas on the Buffalo River ; no nest 
to be found. The female escaped, and, when Capt. Watkins, R.E., 
visited the place in November, bad taken to herself another mate. 

Cerckneia rapic'ola (Daud.), South African Kestrel. — Abundant 
throughout the colony, nesting in holes and crevices in the clifb. 
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or " krantzes." Two eggs taken on October 1 Itb were simply laid 
in a depression in the sandj floor of a miniature cavern. Bntler 
took four slightly incabated eggs on October 16tb. They were liud 
in a depression on the bare rock on a ledge in the crevice of a cave : 
ntuation inacceesible, except with ropes, &c. The eggs are very 
like those of the common European Kestrel in colouring. 

CerchneU ruptcoloides (Smith), Large African Kestrel. — Not 
observed nearer to Newcastle than Rorke's Drift, vhere Beid found 
a pair breeding, and took one egg from a nest on October 4th. 
He obtained the male bird. Iris white ; bill bluish horn-colour, 
softening into yellowish white at the base ; cere and legs Indian- 
yellow. Near Ladyamith it seems to be a common species. Eggs 
were taken by officers quartered there in October, and numbers of 
the birds were observed perching on the telegraph-wires near the 
jnnction of the Free State and Newcastle Roads by both Feilden 
and Beid in November and December. 
(To be coatiiiaed.) 



ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM YORKSHIRE. 
Bi William Eagle Clarke. 

In 1880 the chief incident for Jannary was an unlooked-for 
immigration of Fieldfares and Short-eared Owls. Fieldfares, 
which had been almost entirely absent during the antnmn of 
1879, appeared in considerable numberB at Spurn on Jan. 24th. 
The Owls immediately followed, and were somewhat nnmeroos 
on the Holdemess coast during the latter days of the month. 
A large party of Svans, most probably Hoopers, were observed 
passing Wlthemsea, in a sontherly direction, on one of the early 
days of the year. During the severe weather of Janosry and 
February, Brent — or as they are locally termed " Eock"^JeeBe 
were extremely abundant on the Humber estuary, coming up to 
the shore and retiring on every tide. 

In my notes for 1879,' I alluded to the occnrrenoe of a flock 
of Shore Larks at Easington on December 22nd. These birds 
were again seen on February dth, and between that date and 
March 20th I had many opportunities of observing them. At 
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first they frequented a baie flat of sand asd pebblee at Bome 
distauce above higb-water mark on the sea-side, bat very soon 
transferred their aflfeotiona to a long and narrow bed of debeit, 
composed chiefly of the withered blades of the marine plant 
Zostera maritima, which had been heaped up by the tide into a 
series of little hillocks and depressions, on the Homber fore- 
shore. To this they were most constant, occupying themselTee 
in searching for food over its undulating surface, or basking in 
the sunshine, in a crouching position, on one of its hillocks. At 
all times they evinced but little fear, as I watched tbem with the 
binocular from a distance of about twenty yards. On March 13th 
I counted twenty together, which was the largest number seen in 
one party. On this day the sun was very brilliant, and the old 
males of the assemblage were very conspicuous ; the black of 
their breasts, crowns, and patch below the eye, the fine brimstone- 
yellow of their throats, the lateral horn-like tufts, and the warm 
vinous tints on their napes and shoulders, contrasted advan- 
tageously with the identical but more subdued colours of the 
immature birds and females of the group. The mature males, 
on a closer examination of specimens obtained, appeared to have 
more massive heads and to be generally of a stouter build than 
the others. The flight is jerky, and whilst on the wing they 
uttered a note which bore a somewhat close resemblance to that 
of the Meadow Pipit. The contents of all the stomachs examined 
consisted of one description of food, which at sight appeared 
to be the small coiled shells of a moUusk, but on examination 
with a lens they proved to be seeds of a marine plant, and 
perhaps those of Zostera, I saw these buds for the last time on 
March 20th, on which day they most probably departed, for they 
were not seen afterwards. I regret to say that no less than thirty- 
three specimens were obtained, and a carefully compiled list of 
these showed that the males predominated to the extent of five to 
one. The great majority were immature males, which, so far as 
I could perceive, were indistinguishable from the females. 

At Easington, on March 20th, I saw a Bough-legged Bunzard 
flying leisurely along the coast-Iiuu, pursued by about a dozen 
Grey Crows. In a remote locality among our north-western 
fells, on March 26th, I was much gratified to observe a Common 
Buzzard sailing over the craggy haunts that once knew this bird 
so well, but from which it is now so utterly banished that I doubt 
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if the ooonty can boast of posaesBing more than a sin^e pair 
nesting annually. 

On March 29th I visited a Baven's nest. This species has of 
late years become very scarce in the county, though we poBsesB 
gach an extended fell range in the north-west and suitable cliffs 
on our sea-board, both of which — and our larger woods, too — 
once harboured BaTens in some numbers ; but now oniy two or 
three pairs are known to me as nesting, and I much fear that a 
very few years will suffice to see the Haven's name erased from 
the list of resident Yorkshire birds. The nest contamed five eggs, 
and was placed in an angle of a cliff, some twenty feet from the 
top, and with a sheer drop of about two hundred feet below. 
The date was late for this species to be commencing incabation ; 
but the pair had set their hearts upon a site on the other side of 
the fell, from which they were driven at the last moment by a 
pair of Peregrines, which appeared upon the scene and pitched 
upon the nest as suitable for their own purposes. The young 
were hatched on April 11th. 

On April 14th I again visited the Bavens' locality, in response 
to a missive from my friend, informing me that the Peregrine 
was sitting, and the pair were playii^ " old gooseberry " with his 
Grouse, and must be destroyed, and I m^ht have the eggs. I did 
all in my power to have the old -bird spared, but it was of no 
avail ; Grouse were almost the only birds at hand, and my friend 
could not afford the quantum requisite to feed so hungry a family. 
Accompanied by my friend and his keeper I set out for the nest, 
to which it was a stiff climb. On reaching the brow of the fell, 
the male commenced to utter a plaintive cry, evidently from a 
very considerable height, for although we could hear him most 
distinctly, yet we entirely failed to distinguish his form. When 
we had arrived immediately above the nest, the keeper gave a 
loud whistle, which caused the old bird to leave the nest with 
a deep downward dive, when she received the contents of both 
barrels, and was killed. She was a grand old bird, weighing 
thirty-three ounces, and measuring forty-four inches across the 
wings. The nest was placed on, or rather occupied, the top of 
a small column of rock, which was stuck, as it were, on to the 
smooth face of the cliff, whose slope had a considerable mward 
tendency, rendering it necessary to put one's head and shoulders 
uncomfortably far over the brink to obtain a gUmpse of the ueet, 
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which WBB composed of old heEither-steniB, with little or no lining, 
and appeared to be a somewhat ancient Btracture. In it wen 
four eggB, which we obtained by means of a net attached to a 
long rod, brought with as for the purpose, the rocky nature of 
the place and the stiff slope to the brink rendering the use of a 
rope qoite impossible. Angling for the egge was not at all a 
pleasant task ; the ground above sloped not only smartly to the 
cliff, but as smartly to the left, from which point alone it was 
possible to work, making it necessary to be held by ropes from 
behind and from the right. The dizzy depth beneath, and the 
distance it was necessary to place one's chest over the edge to 
use the net, must also be taken into consideration in appreciating 
the position. The eggs were extremely handsome, two of them 
being especially so, having a ground colour of a beautiful pale 
flesh tint (almost pure pmk), richly marked with red-brown. To 
give some idea of the persecution to which the Peregrine is 
subject, I may mention that this was the Bizteenth bird shot by 
this keeper from nests on this fell. 

Leaving the Peregrine's desolated home, we paid a visit to 
the Baven's nest on the other side of the fell, and inspected the 
taw-looking little creatures, now three days old, which were 
gaping vigorously beneath. The female Raven left the nest in a 
very different fashion to that adopted on the 29th alt., when she 
slunk away in the quietest manner possible ; now she was very 
noisy, and fiew around croaking during the whole of the intrusion. 
The male bird did not put in an appearance on either occasion. 
The Baven has bred on this fell for a great number of years, 
confining its choice to the sites on the eastern or western dopes. 
The Peregrine varies its choice between this fell and two other 
sites a few miles off, in all of which it &ires very badly. 

I saw an extremely fine variety of the Blackbird on Strensdl 
Common on April 24th ; the head and neck were pure white, 
and most sharply defined from the black of the body. Bedshank, 
Teal, and Snipe were nesting on the Common in some nombers; 
but the place is too near York, and consequently is completely 
ransacked. 

Migratory waders, on their way north, made tbeir first appear- 
ance on the Humber " clays" on May 20th, when Sanderlings is 
partial summer dress and Turnstones in full breeding plumage 
were observed. On the 26th eight Dotterels (E. monmUtu) and 
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nine Whimbrels were noted. Bat it was not ontil the 27th that 
the great msb from the south took, place, when thousands of 
waders were to be seen. 

The Dotterel when on its way north appears to be an 
extremely stupid bird. For some years past a party of them 
have repaired annually, in May, to an identical field on the 
Holdemess coast, where they linger for about a fortnight, during 
which period they appear to know no fear, and should a local 
gunner appear upon the scene the lot fall an easy bag. 

In May a nest and eggs of the Shoveller were found by a 
friend of mine on au extensive tract of heath in the vicinity of 
the coast. This is, I believe, the first undoubted record of the 
breeding of this species in Yorkshire. 

Waders from their northern breeding haunts made their 
appearance on the coast early. A Knot, in summer dress, was 
killed under the Spurn telegraph-wire on July 23rd. Three 
6rey Plovers, an immense flock of Donlins, and several Whim- 
brels were observed on the 26th. The first Sanderlings were 
Been on August 15th. 

The year 1880 witnessed the destmction, by enclosure, of 
Biccall Common — a locality which, until the commencement of 
the present century, could claim the Buff among its annual 
breeding birds, and smce those palmy days has been the resort 
of Bedshanks, Black-headed Gulls, Teal and other Ducks ; but, 
alas ! it has had its day, and Strensall, like it, is soon to follow 
suit. But while we are thus banishing certain species from old 
haunts, it is a pleasure to hail the return of others to former 
ones. Thus the Sheldrake, once not uncommon on the Holder- 
nesB coast, has returned, and this year reared her young in 
safety ; a brood of six were seen to issue from a rabbits' burrow, 
and on digging out the nest two addled eggs were found. Now 
that Spurn is so very strictly preserved, it is to be hoped that 
this species may become numerous there. This year has also 
seen the return of the Cormorants to the Flamborongh cliffs, 
from which they were driven by the murderous times preceding 
the Sea-Birds Act. 

An immature Black Tern was shot at Easington on the 28th 
Aogast. This species, in the inconspicuous plumage of im- 
maturity, is probably much overlooked ; at aU events it is not 
often reported. Bedstarts and Wheatears swarmed on our coast- 
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line, as elsevbere, during the latter daje of Aagust. The Bed- 
starts departed from Spurn, to a bird, on September 3rd. A white 
Martin, a trae albino vitb pink eyes, was sbot at Fatrington on 
September 6th. 

Some of the antomn immigrants pat in an early appearance 
on onr coast. Goldcrests were seen on September 13th, and a 
Short-eared Owl was shot on the 2dth. Probably these very 
early arrivals are not from the Continent, bat British-bred birds 
following the coast-line south along with oar sammer visitors. 

On October 6th, the weather cloudy with passing showers, 
a considerable immigration of Goldcrests and Redwings took 
place on the Holdemess coast. A male Great Grey Shrike was 
shot on the 6th, and sent to me in the flesh : the crop was 
filled with coleopterous remains, chiefly belonging to the genera 
Oeotrupea and Carahus, A few Woodcocks and a more am- 
siderable immigration of Goldcrests occurred on the 9th, when 
the gardens on the soathem portion of onr coast liter&Uy swarmed 
with the latter species. The first Qrey Crow was seen on the lOtfa. 
On the night of the 16th a large flight of Hedge Aecentois arrived, 
the village of Easington being alive with them on the following 
morning; a few Common Wrens accompanied them. On the 
night of the 19th, when a keen frost prevailed, the first Field- 
fares and Bedwings put in an appearance, and were accompanied 
by a few Snow Bantings and Siskins. The last few days <rf 
October I spent with Mr. Cordeaux on the Holdemess coaet, when 
we made the following obBervations : — On the 26th a few migra- 
tory Goldfinches, old male Blackbirds, and a Short-eared Owl 
seen. 27tfa, wind strong from the E, clondy with rain, a solitary 
Greater Spotted Woodpecker and a Long-eared Owl shot ; Carrion 
Crows passing m great numbers from E. to W. at 2 p.m. On 
the 28th, after a strong N.E. gale, I shot a female Blackcap at 
Kihisea ; a Willow Wren was obtained at Flamboroiigh on the 
same day ; a considerable immigration of Fieldfares, Bedwings, 
and Snow Buntings, and a few Siskins also occurred. Purple 
Sandpipers — a species which seems to be somewhat erratic in its 
visits to this portion of oar coast — were not uncommon. Two 
Hoopers appeared at Crofton, near Wakefield, on the SOtb, one 
of which was sbot. 

On November 6th a large flight of Soanps passed up tbe 
Hamber. A solitary Swallow was seen at Spurn on the 17th. 
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A rather cnrioas incident occurred at Spurn on the 22nd. Three 
Crows were observed disputing, on the wing, about a morsel 
which one of them, more fortimate than the rest, had managed 
to Becore, when suddenly a Great Black-backed Gull appeared 
upon the field, and put in a claim, much to the alarm of the 
Crows, and resulting in the fortunate one relinquishing his 
capture, which fell upon the eande, and was secured by my 
informant before the Gull could pounce upon it. This bone of 
contention proved to be a Storm Petrel, just dead and still quite 
warm. I received this bird in the flesh on the day following, 
and on dissection it proved to be a male in emaciated condition ; 
the lungs were considerably diseased, each containing a con- 
solidated whitish mass, about the size of a small pea, showing 
on section the bronchial tubes running through the centre 
standing wide open. A question is here suggested as to the 
nature of the diseases in the lungs of undomesticated animals ; 
and whether this mass was of a cancerous nature, or the result 
of acute phthisis ? Many Storm Fetreis occurred far inland 
dnring November, being blown off the sea and carried before the 
easterly gales which prevailed. 

A fine adult male Bittern was shot in a stubble-field at Tun- 
Btall, near Withemsea, on December 15th. This bird weighed 
thirty-nine ounces, and the contents of the gizzard, sent to me 
for examination, consisted of a mass of coleopterous remains, 
including an entire bead and elytron of a Dytiicue marginalia, 
and a stringy sabstance much resembhng wet tow. 

On December 80th an adult male Tengmalm's Owl was shot 
at Normanby, near Whitby, by some rabbit-shooters whose dog 
put the bird out of a broom-covert. This specimen was kindly 
sent to me for inspection by Mr. Wilson, of Whitby, in whose 
collection it now is. The bird agreed with the description given 
by Mr. Dresser, with the exception that there were five white 
spots on the tail-feathers, whilst Mr. Dresser only mentions four. 
This fifth spot, however, is not observable until the tail-coverts 
are raised. I also noticed decided traces of a sixth spot at the 
extreme end of each feather, but this was not very marked, owing 
to abrasion. Of the five Yorkshire occurrences of this species, 
three of them have been from the neighbourhood of Whitby : an 
adult now in the collection of Mr. W, Lister, of Glaisdale, was 
shot firom a tree at Egton, on November 19th, 1872; whilst 
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one, which some jeais ago occupied a place in the Whhbj 
Museum, was shot on Sleigbt'a Moor about the year 1840. 
Unfortunately this specimen was badly preserved, and had to be 
destroyed. 



NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON BRITISH 

STALK-EYED CRUSTACEA. 

By Johk T. Cabbinoton. F.L.S., anu Edwaliu LovKrr. 

(Continued from p, 50.) 

Gemis Pinnotheres, Latr. 

This genus embraces two British species, remarkable on 
account of their habitat being in the living sheila of Bivalve 
Mollusca. The generic characteristics are as follows : — Carapace 
nearly round, bard in the male and soft in the female ; anterior 
pair of legs uearly equal, with normally developed forc-eps; 
remaining legs having the terminal joint somewhat hooked aai 
strong. Peduncles of eyes short Abdominal somites seven in 
number in both sexes, those of the male being narrow, whilst 
those of the female are very broad ; in fact, more so in pro- 
portion to the size of the animal than those of any pre-considered 
species. 

M. Milne-Edwards includes four other allied genera in 
the family Pinnotheridtx, and gives the localities for them as the 
Red Sea, Cape of G-ood Hope, nnd Australia. 

Pinnotheres piaum, Latr. 
This little crab, known as the common Pea Crab, is, as its 
name suggests, very small — the male being even smaller than an 
ordinary sized pea, whilst the female is about three times as 
large. The anterior portion of the carapace in the male projects, 
and there is a depression on the latero-posterior margin ; whilst 
in the female the anterior part is rounded, and the depression is 
wanting. The forceps of the male are robust and strong, whilst 
those of the female are weak. As it appears that most probably 
it is the female that is most addicted to inhabiting the shells of 
MoUusca, this weakness of the forceps would be thus accooDted 
for, as they would be but little required. 
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The colour of this species variea, particularly in the case of 
the male, which is neually of a pale yellowish brown, somewhat 
mottled ; the female is yellow, with brownish markings, the brown 
sometimes haying a reddish tinge. Pinnotheres pisum is found in 
the shells of several species of MoUusca. We have found it 
chiefly in that of the common mussel, MytUus edvUs, from 
Soathend. This species is very generally distributed. It has 
been recorded from St. Andrew's, in Modiolus modiole ; from 
Devon, in MytUue, Cardiwm, and Oatrea; and Couch, in the 
' Cornish Fauna,' says it is rare, and only found in the shell of the 
mussel, the natural inhabitant of which it either finds diseased or 
leaves it bo. In Norfolk they are considered poisonous, and are 
known as " Swinards." 

Pinnotheres veterum, Bosc. 
This species, which is much rarer than P. piswm, is known as 
the Pinna Crab, and also as the Ancient Pea Crab. It is larger 
than the former species, being often of a length of five-eighths of 
an inch. In general habits it much resembles P. pisum, with the 
exception that it is found chiefiy in the shells of the Pinna ; in 
colour, too, it varies, this species being of an uniform brown tint, 
and devoid of the markings that characterise P. pitum ; it is 
interesting to note that the tint of P. veterum corresponds in 
colour to the mantle of its host, the Pinna. The following is a 
short description of a specimen which we recently obtained from 
about thirty miles off the Devon coast, in deep water, from a 
Pinna: — Length of carapace, five-eighths of an inch. Colour of 
an uniform dirty umber-brown, with a darker tinge down the 
centre of the abdominal segments and the latero-anterior portion 
of the carapace. Eyes of a rich pink. Sex female. Abdominal 
segments extremely lai^e and broad, covering the whole of the 



It is recorded in the reports of the British Association 
from Devon coast; and in the 'Cornish Fauna' as rare on that 
coast. 

Afl the fables of the association of the Ptnnts and Pinnotheres 
of Pliny and other early naturalists are so well known, we need 
not do more than refer to them. That the crab finds the habitat 
in the Pinna-shell of advantage there can be no doubt, bat it 
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Beems very doubtful whether this advantage is mutual. We most 
not expect to find a crab in every Pinna-shelL 

Qonoplax angulatus, Fabr. 

This remarkable crab is a common Mediterranean species, bnt 
it occurs frequently on our southern and south-western shores. 
It fully justifies its popular name, "the Angular Crab," and its 
curious forms in this and other respects cause it to be one of the 
most interesting of the British Crustacea. 

Its carapace is much broader than long, with the sides almost 
at right angles with the anterior and posterior margins, the former 
being nearly straight, with the space between the orbits slightly 
projecting. The anterior angles are armed with two spines, one 
on either side. The lateral margin has one spine only projecting, 
and not nearly so large as that at the angle. The first pair of 
legs are remarkably long, broadest at the base of the forceps, the 
latter long and toothed. The remaining legs long and attenuated, 
the last three joints of the second and third pairs being furnished 
with setse on the edges. The eyes are fiixed upon very long 
peduncles, which are capable of being turned back for pro- 
tection beneath the anterior edge of the carapace so as to 
be quite bidden. Abdominal segments seven in number in 
both sexes ; the third segment of the male is broader than the 
rest, and the posterior segments to this arc form a triangle. 
Those of the female are oval, the fourth, fifth, and sixth being 
the broadest. 

The colour of this remarkable species is yellowish or pinkish 
red, occasionally bright and coral-like in its tints, bnt moat 
frequently dull. 

We have as yet had no specimens in ova, and so cannot speak 
as to the date of spawning or the appearance of its ova. 

This rare species is stated by Prof. Bell to have first be^ 
found in British waters by Montagu in the estuary of Kingsbridge, 
Devon ; he also states that it has since been found on the coasts 
of Cornwall and Wales, as well as Ireland. In the ' Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History' for 1670 this crab is recorded fram 
the Isle of Mull, its first appearance in Scotland. From the 
reports of the British Association we gather that it has been 
taken on the Cheshire coast (rare), South Devon (occasionally), 
and Dublin (rare). In the 'Cornish Fauna' we learn tha tit is 
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commoB off that coast in undoubtedly deep water.* Prof. Celler 
says that it occurs at the Cape of Good Hope. We have obtained 
it from Weymouth and Torbay, off both of which parte of the 
coast it is not unfreqnently found. The localities given by 
M. Milne Edwards are the north-western and southern coasts of 
France. It is said to be a very favourite food of many fishes, 
particularly the God. 

We were told by the Penzance aud Newlyn fishermen that 
they only get this crab when the trawlers are beset by calm, so 
that the trawl remains still for a time on the bottom of the sea. 
These fishermen consider that Gonoplax is then tempted by the 
fishy smell of the net to enter through the meshes, which are 
tightened when being drawn up, and so closed as to prevent the 
escape of the crabs. 

Planes lAntiaana, Leach. 

This orab can only be said to be British from the fact that 
specimene are washed ashore on our coasts occasioDally, "ftolens 
volens," in the same manner as are sometimes tropical seeds. 
Its tme home is no doubt the Sargasso or Atlantic Gnlf-weed 
{Fttcua vagana), but it has also been fonnd attached to the bodies 
of Turtles. 

P. Linnisana is a cnrious-looking species ; its carapace is 
nearly square, with the posterior angles rounded, and the anterior 
angles replaced by concave cavities to receive the eyes, which are 
fixed upon stout peduncles. The antennfe are very small. The 
posterior legs are nearly equal, robust, and having the arm 
toothed. The remaining legs are flat and clothed with set©. 
The abdominal segments are seven in number in both sexes, 
those of the male triangular, and of the female circular, 

* la the 2Dd edition of the ' Fanna of Cornwall,' 1878, the seotioD on 
Croataoea, originally written by the late Mr. Conoh, was edited by Mr. C. 
Spence Bate. At p. 72 Mr. Bate says, after Oonoplax angulalut, "Mr. 
Couch next deBcribes a very donbtM species under the name of Oelaiimut 
BelUi, which Mr. Bell thinks may be the yonng of Boox's 6cmophav 
rhomhoides, which most carcinologists Ronsider as a variety of G. angulata." 
Then follows Conch's description in fall, the chief points of difierence being, . 
"Foot-stalk of the eye long and slender, the transparent cornea small. 
Carapace resembling that of Oonoplax, bnt more advanced in front and lesa 
extended later^y." 
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The colour is greyish or pale yellowish brown, some BpecimeoB 
having a mottled appearance. 

In the report of the British Association, 1667, this crab is 
recorded as occurring off the French coast, attached to the under 
side of the Hawk's-bill Turtle. In ' Cornish Fauna' it is 
recorded as being a "stray inhabitant" of the coast of that 
county. It is also recorded from the Devon shores by the 
Devon Association.* 

In November, 1881, we received, throngh the kindnesa of Mr. 
Stephen Clogg, a remarkably fine specimen which that gentleman 
obtained amongst the stalk -harnac lea upon a balk of timber that 
had been thrown up on the shore at Looe, ComwalL The 
specimen, which is exceptionally large, is seven-eighths of an inch 
each way over the carapace. In the present volume of * The 
Zoolc^st' (p. 118) Mr. Cornish records the capture of seven 
specimens near Penzance, from amongst soil and sea-weed 
growing on a derelict cask of paraffin found floatiog at se*. 
Mr. Cornish having kindly presented to us two of the specimenB, 
we find them smaller and darker than that above recorded. 

Q-enns Ebalia, Leaeh. 

This genus, which is a very decided one, includes three 
species Uiat are not only British, but in all probability peculiar to 
our seas; for M. Milne-Edwards in his description of them does 
not give any other locality. They are commonly known as the 
" Nut Crabs," and their generic characteristics are as follows : — 

The carapace is roughly diamond-shaped, with the angles 
rounded or elevated, the size of it rarely exceeding five-eighths 
of an inch by half an inch. The anterior pair of legs more or less 
robust in the different species, as we shall describe. Antenns 
very small, as also are the eyes. Abdominal segments seven in 
number in both sexes. 



* On^m* pelagieut, Frideaaz. The reference to this orab oomn 
in 'ComiBh Fanna' (p. 74), where Mr.Coacb Bays: "A species of the genns 
Qraptut IB in the Atheufeum at PlymaQth under the name of G. pela^icai 
by Mr. Prideanx, and known to Dr. Leach, bnt not in any pnbliahed work. 
It is nnderstood that the coUection in the Museum of that Institation ii 
confined to the epeoimens taken on the borders of Devon and Gomwall.'' 
This is now osaally considered by caroinologists to be a variety of Plaiut 
Lintueana. 
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Ebalia ivmifieata, Mont, 

This spt'cies, like E. Cratichii, differs from E. ttiberosa in 
that its carapace is much more flat and hollowed, but to this we 
must except the female of this species. The lateral margins are 
prominent and rounded, with a flat sharp edge, whilst on the 
anterior margin are two small projections immediately above and 
between the eyes. Of the three prominences situate on the 
thorax, one is proximate to the posterior margin, while the other 
two are centrally placed between the fore and hind margin, one 
on each side of the medial ridge. It is these two that in the 
female are so remarkably difl'erent in appearance, from their 
globose and swollen form, as to almost decide in the mind of the 
Atodeut its specific value, as no such difference occora in the 
other two species to be described. The anterior pair of legs are 
depressed, warty, and broad. In the abdominal segments the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth joints are united. The size of this species 
rarely exceeds half an inch across the carapace, and its colour 
usually of a pale dull pink or yellow, occasionally speckled 
with red. 

Although this species is . rather rare, it is recorded by Prof. 
Bell from Weymouth, Exmoutb, Plymouth Sound, Belfast, and 
off the Mull of Galloway. According to the reports of the British 
Association, it has been taken on the coasts of Dorham and 
Yorkshire, as well as from the Hebrides, and a single specimen 
from Shetland ; and is, according to the ' Cornish Fauna,' rare in 
that county. We have obtained it, in company with the former 
species, from Guernsey, in comparatively deep water, where it 
clings to the Algie ; also from mid-channel off the Sussex coast, 
and occasionally from South Devon. 

So far as we have observed, it is with ova in the early months 
of the year, so that it would spawn in the spring. This ova 
greatly resembles that of E, tvheroea both in colour and size. 

Ebaka Cranckii, Leach. 
The carapace of this species strongly resembles that of the 
male of E. tumiftcata, each of which species has the ridge from 
the anterior to the posterior margins more prominent than the 
transverse one, thus being unlike E. buh&rosa; it is very finely 
granulated, and has two additional tubercles to those of the 
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former specieB, which are more forward and closer to the medial 
ridge ; it is these additional tabercles that are its chief specific 
feature. The anterior pair of legs are very long in the male, 
robust, and having the forceps slightly serrated. The female has 
these limbs of the normal length, while the carapace is similar in 
both sexes. 

This species is considered by Bell to be the most rare of the 
British Ehcdias; he gives it as having occurred at Plymouth 
Sound, the Frith of Forth, Connemara, and Belfast Bay. It has 
also been recorded Avm St. Andrew's; Galway (common); 
Dublin (rare) ; Aberdeen ; the Hebrides ; Moray Frith ; and the 
coast of Northumberland. It is said to be rare in Cornwall. We 
have obtained it from off Torbay and Start Point, in which 
locality it is not unfrequentiy found. 

Ehalia tvberosa, Pennant. 

This species is the largest of the genus, and may be dis- 
tinguished by several decided specific features. The carapace is 
raised and divided by two rounded ridges crossing each other 
from the four angles ; it is roughly granulated and of a reddish 
brown colour, though in favourable localities it often assumes a 
much brighter tint. The anterior pair of legs are robust, and, like 
those of E. Cranehii, are rounded, carinated slightly, and have 
the forceps' serrated ; the remaining legs are simple. The 
abdominal segments of the male are long and narrow, having 
also the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth joints " soldered " together j 
those of the female are broad and rounded in form. 

According to Prof. Bell, this species, although less rare than 
the preceding ones, is by no means common ; but as their 
habitat is the coralline zone preferably, this may to some extent 
account for their apparent rarity. We have obtained it in con- 
siderable numbers from Quemsey, the South Devon coast, and 
from mid-channel off the Sussex coast. Those from the latter 
locality were remarkably fine specimens, and one had a yoong 
oyster, about one-fourth the size of the animal itself, attached 
to its carapace. In Jersey we observed it to be somewhat 
scarce. 

In Bell's work it is recorded from Devon, Dorset, Berwick- 
shire, Cork, Belfast Bay, and off the Mull of Galloway. It has 
also been taken at St. Andrew's and Shetland (at the former 
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place often is fishes' atomacha) ; according to Coach, it ia " not 
common" in Cornwall. 

Its OTE are small and of a golden colour, being exuded during 
the early part of the year. 

Ateleq/clus septemdentatua, Leach. 

This remarkable crab may be readily recognised by the circular 
form of its carapace; hence its popular name, the " Circular Crab." 
It is the only species of the genus known to occur in our aeas, and 
the following may be taken as a general outline of its deacription: — 

Carapace, as we have already stated, almost circular, the poate- 
rior margin being, however, flattened ; lateral margins regularly 
and evenly serrated ; orbits slight, and having two notches in their 
cavity ; space between the orbits armed with three even denticula* 
tions; carapace generally convex, with the regions decidedly bat 
not harshly defined. Antennce well developed and plumose, some- 
what resembling those of some of the Lepidoptera. 

The anterior pair of legs are massive and broad, capable of 
dosing together beneath the cephalo -thoracic portion of the 
animal ; they are armed with rows of small tubercles and warty 
prominences. The forceps are curved so that they cross at the 
tips ; they are brownish black in colour. The remaining legs do 
not differ much from the normal form, except that they are closely 
fringed with hair, as also is the carapace and anterior pair of legs. 
The abdominal somites are five in number in the male and seven 
in the female ; it is remarkable that the female segments are not 
so broad in proportion as is the case with moat of the Brackywra ; 
from this it would appear as if the ova were not so much in need 
of that protection which is so necessary to other species. The 
colour of this crab is a very pale yellowish white, speckled over 
with a brick-red tint. The hair-like fringe is a pale warm brown. 

This speciea is evidently a deep-water one, for, according to 
Bell, it is common in the stomachs of fishes from a depth of 
twenty to fifty fathoms. He records it from the coast of Devon- 
shire, the Welsh coast, and Scarborough ; as well as from the 
Frith of Forth, Scotland, and several localities in Ireland. We 
have received this species from MUford Haven; also obtained 
several specimens by dredging off the South Devon coast in 
abont thirty fathoms of water. 

(To be contiDned.) 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 



White Stoatb. — Whether it is that during a winter when much sno¥ 
falls these creatures are not so easily Been, or that at auch a time they are 
not BO much abroad, I am not prepared to sa;, but it always seems to me 
that a mild winter is the most productive of these animals in their white or 
partly white garb, and the past mild season has helped to confirm mjr sop- 
position. In this neighbourhood they have been met nith in cotnparatiTe 
plenty in all stagea of change, and some of them have been very prettilj 
marked, reminding one at first sight of a spaniel dog. One I saw — « verj 
large specimen — appeared at a short distance to be of an uniform gray colour 
on the upper parts, and lighter underneath, but on closer inspection it 
proved that brown hairs were eoattered amongst the white all over the body, 
which gars it such a peculiar appearance. This was probably an old one, 
as its teeth were very much broken and decayed. The moat remarkable 
that has come under my uotice was one wholly white except the charae- 
teristic black tips to its tail. , It is the first I have ever seen not having Boms 
indications of the dark summer coat. It is my usual experience that if the 
body is perfectly white, the head in a greater or less degree shows some 
marks of the dark dress, and especially on the crown ; but the specimen m 
question has no such markings, for except a few scattered gray hairs about 
the eyes, its head is as uniformly nhite as the rest of its body. I may 
mention that its eyes were or the usual dark colour. Has the nnasual 
occurrence of these creatures during the past winter been noticvd by other 
correspondents? — G. B. Cobbih (Ringwood, Hants). 

The Lesser Horsb-bhoe Bat [RhijioUtphui kii;potid«Toa) ih Yobi- 
SHiRE.— I have to record an interesting addition to the bat-fauna of Totk- 
shire, spedmeos of the Lesser Horse-shne Bit having been sent me by 
Mr. Henry Laver, of Colchester. They were collected in January, 1870, 
in a cave near Eavestone, Ripon, a very wild and exposed part of the 
country, 700 feet above sea level, and sent to Mr. Laver by Mr. Jama 
Ingleby, of that place. I have had some correspondence with Mr. Inglebj 
on the subject, and he informs me that the species is the prevalent one of 
his ndghbourhood, the others occurring there but sparingly in numbers. 
Of the Long-eared Bat, which in some parts of Yorkshire is the com- 
monest species of all, he has only found one or two examples, white die 
Whiskered Bat, which I recorded in 'The Zoologist' for April, was die 
first of the kind he ever saw. T fully agree with Mr. Layer's deter 
niination of the species as R. hipponderot. — W. Dxkisoh Rukbdox (Sanny 
Bank, Leeds I. 
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Vabimt o» Mole.— Some years ago I sent a note to the pages of ' The 
Zoologist ' 00 the ooourreDoe, in this neighbourhood, of a few specimena of 
" creaiD-ooloured " Moles. Since last autuoiD I have seen several spedmens 
of a similar colour, suspended mtb manj of their black relations upon the 
bushes which the Mole-catcher appropriates as a gibbet for bis captures. 
Perhaps the term "cream-coloured " scarcely describes the Tariety in qoes- 
tion, for altbongh the upper parts of the body are of a creamy buff hue, yet 
all the under parts are of a brownish red, or brownish orange colour. I 
beliere I have seen the record of the occurrence of similar varieties in 
several other localities, but are they of general distribution, and do they 
ooonr regularly or only at inturvala? In this neighbourhood they are some- 
what uncertain in their appearance, and seem to affect particular localities. 
— O. B. OoBBiM (Ringwood). 

OOUDBBKHOE OF THE GREI SBAL OFF THE NoRFOUC CoAST. — On 

December 34th, 1881, one of the Trinity pilots, whilst in the neighbourhood 
of the Long Stmd io the Lynn Roads, saw a very large Seal, watching over 
the dead carcase of a recently-born young one. On attempting to capture 
the old one she immediately showsd fight, and had to be killed before she 
could be secured. Through the kindness of Mr. F. J. Cressirell and 
Mr. Garrod, of Lynn, I have had the opportunity of examining the skins 
of both individuals, which are unquestionably those of the Grey Seal, Hali- 
chani* gryphv*. The old female measured seveu feet one inch in total 
length, and five feet nine inches in girth behind the fore Bippers ; the claws 
were very long, the first two measuriug two inches and a-balf and two inches 
taA a>quarter respectively. The general colour was yellowish buff, indis- 
tinctly with spots and blotches of dark brown. The young one was a 
beautiful silvery white, the muzzle sooty grey, a slight tinge of the same 
colour being visible on the back of the head and for some distance along the 
apine. Unfortunately the skull of the old Seal was not preserved. I have 
for some time suspected that this species occasionally visits the sands in 
the Wash, as I have heard of Urge Seals being seen or killed, which could 
scarcely be any other than the Grey Seal. Mr. Oordeaux also teUa me that 
some years ago he saw ou the same sand a large Seal, which be believes 
beh>&ged to this species ; it was in company with several Common Seals and 
" was a veritable Triton amongst the Minnows, looming tike a big bullook 
in the baze." — T. Southwell (Norwich). 



Neotiko of the Lonh-tailbd TiTuovsii. — I should like to ask other 
observetB at what height from the ground the nest of the English Long- 
Uiled Tit (Aaredvla rotea) is generally placed ? There is now in a large oak 
tree of mine here, a Long-tailed Tit's nest, at least fifty feet from the 
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ground. Mj experience ia Holland led me to think that A. eaudata timja, 
or nearly always, built its neet some way from the ground, and gsDenll; id 
the fork of an oak branch. In Corsica also, I should say, that A. Iriii 
builds at about the same eleTBtion as the last-mentioned species. But my 
experience of A. roua is that the neat (and I have found a great many) ii 
not placed more than from five to twelve feet high, and then generally in ■ 
hedge-row or blackthorn bush. It may be said, with regard to the nest that 
I am here referring to, that cirGumstaDces alt«r cases — such as lack of soitr 
able or ordinary positions for the nest, abundance of vermin, Ac Now 
suit^le hedges are in the near neighbourhood of the oak tree in which the 
nest is placed, and my cats (Persian) never go birds '-nesting. Macgillirray 
(ii. p. 407) sa;s of Meexstura longieaudata, that the neat is " supported by 
the twigs or branches of a tree or bush, sometimes at the height of many 
yards, but not unfreqnently very near the ground." Prof. Newton (YaneD, 
i. p. 606), writing of A. eaudata (apparently not recognizing A. nutfa as a 
species), saye the nest is "sometimes even high up in the fork of a tree." 
Ur. Dresser, in his ' Birds of Europe,' gives no special heights for the 
neets of the different species of European Long-tailed Titmice. In ' The 
Ornithology of the Straits of Qibraltar ' A. IrhU is said to nest at " ahoot 
fifteen to sixteen feet from the ground." Temminck, obviously descrihing 
A. eaudata, says [Man. d'Omithologie, 1st ed., p. 174), " GoDStmit avec 
assez d'art un nid tl quelque distance de terre et pose sur I'eDfourcfaement 
dee branches." Again, Dt^Iand et Gerbe (i. p. 571) say, "EUe niche snr 
Ira buissons, dans les tallies, les vergers, contre le pied des grands chenee. 
Son nid, qu'elle etablit k une elevation mediocre." Now I should like to 
ask, Is there any difierence in the uidification between our species of 
Acredula aud those species belonging to the Contineot? I confess I 
believed there was, but now my theory is overthrown. Needless to say 
that if any ornithologist who reads this, happening to be in the neighbour- 
hood, cares to look at the nest referred to, I shall be very pleased to show 
it to him.— C. Bioravb Whabtok (Uounedown, Totton, Southampton). 

Buffoh's Skua in the Ghanhkl Islands.— As this bird has oot 
hitherto, I believe, been recorded from the Channel Islands, I send yon the 
following note of its occurrence in the island of Uerui. In November 
1881, Mr. Jago, a birdstufier in Guernsey, wrote to me as follows : — " A 
female Skua was found dead in Herm on the 39th October; it was very 
thin, but in good plumage; it is very like the Pomatorhine, but much 
smaller, being aliout the size of a Kittiwake ; I think it is Richardson's-" 
I did not record this supposed occurrence of Richardson's Skua in ' The 
Zoologist ' at the time, as I was a little doubtful as to the identity. Mr. Jago, 
however, forwarded the bird to me a few days ago, and it turns out to be 
a Buffi>n'B Skua, Stercurarius purasUicut, a young bird of the year. I have 
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carefnllj examined it and oompared it with others, both of its own Bpecdes 
and with Riohardson'B Skua, and have do doubt aa to ite ideoti^, for Iwsidea 
its coDBidentbly smaller size, it has the shafts of the first two primaries 
only white, the rest beiog decidedly darker : this is Mr. Howard Saunders's 
test, and seems perfectly reliable at all ages, though in some specimens the 
shafts of the third and following primaries do not seem to be quite eo strongly 
marked as jo others, but always sufQciently so to distinguish the bird from 
Richardson's Skua. Mr. Jago, in his letter to me. describes it as very like 
a young Pomatorhiue Skua, but smaller : this is as nearly as possible Mr. 
Dresser's description of the young bird in the ' Birds of Europe,' where he 
Bays it differs from the young of Stercorariu* crepidatus in being much daAer, 
and in colour resembles more the young of Stercorarim pomatorhinvt. This 
seems also a perfectly good distinction in young birds, but I should think it 
doubtful in intermediate stages. It is not included in Professor Ansted's 
list, nor have I been able to hear of any other occurrence of this kind in 
the Islands. — Cecil Shith (Bishop's Lydeard, Taunton). 

On the Note of thk Nuthatch. — Why one of the sounds made by 
this bird is called "churring" by Mr. Young (p. 113), and by the Rev. 
0. P. Cambridge (p. 149), T do not know; but I am quite confident that 
the sound referred to by both the above writers emanates from the 
Nuthatch, and not from the Lesser Spotted Woodpecker. The former 
(locally termed the " Mud-dabber "| is reiy common in tbe New Forest, 
where the Lesser Spotted Woodpecker is comparatively rare, though I have 
had lair opportunities of observing both species. Anyone reading the 
article by the Bev. C. A. Johns on the Nuthatch, in ' British Birds in 
their Haunts ' (p. 811), will not doubt for a. moment that the note referred 
to in the above-mentioned letters was that of the Nuthatch. — C. Bisbatk 
Wbabton (Hounsdown, Totton, Southampton). 

EiDKB Duck at Scilli. — An Eider Duck was recently laksn by 
Mr. Dorrieu Smith at the Scilly Islands. It is a male bird in perfect 
plumage, and has been forwarded to Mr. W. H. Vingoe to be set up. 
Mr. Dorrien Smith's gamekeeper recollects having obtained another speci- 
men of this bird there some years since, but the occurrence does not appear 
to have been recorded. — Thomas Cornish (Penzance), 

Imitative Powkbs of the Hawfisch. — I At> not recollect having seen 
any notice of the imitative powers of the Hawfinch, Cotxothrautte* vuigaru, 
and therefore subjoin a few words on tbe subject. A bird of this species, 
now in his third year (which I brought up by band), constantly imitates the 
" sweeting " and " clucking " sounds with which I have talked to him and 
other birds. In hie youth, and especially during his first moult, he used to 
" record " in a low tone a few notes, probably those which he lieard in tbe 
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neet from his parent. Unfortanatelj be dropped this true song, in tntm 
of the slightly eccentric noises aforementioned, to which he has racendj 
added the piercing whistle of a Gray Parrot. Devoted to ineacta, paitictt- 
larly in the summer months, he nefertheless, of late, has shared all daioda 
with a timid Orey Cardinal, with which he paired. He inTariebl; cracked 
all hemp-seeds before presenting them to her, and exhibited the deepett 
ooncem when she died in moult last autumn. Only in the matter of the 
first bath in the morning did he insist on holding his own. They lived 
together on the happiest terms for two years, though they both reeeoted the 
intrusion of any other birds into their cage. This Hawfinch constantly 
repeats hb own name, " Jock," though the J baffles his efforts sadly. — 
H. A. Macpubbsuh (130, Westbourae Terrace, W.). 

Hooded Cbows ih Hampshire. — From various notices in receot 
numbers of ' The Zoologist ' it seems that Hooded Crows, both native and 
migratory, have been very plentiful in many localities. It is not altogetfaw 
a frequent winter visitor to this immediate neigbourhood, yet its occurrenoe 
at that season is by no means rare ; during the past winter, however, it hat 
been unusually abundant, so that many casual and disinterested observers 
have noticed its appearance, or seen its mischievous depredations. The first 
I saw was about the middle of October, but since that date I have seen a 
most unusual number for this locality, and several gamekeepers tell me that 
the birds display a considerable degree of cunning in avoiding snares and 
traps prepared for their especial destruction. How con their occurrenoe be 
accounted for in this neighbourhood during such a mild and spring-like 
winter? With such iuterestiug and able articles as we o&ea get in tbeae 
pages from well-known pens, our knowledge of the migration of birda must 
necessarily increase, yet it seems that the more we know of the sulgect the 
wider grows the field for investigation and research. The winter of 1880^1, 
from its severity, caused many northern birds to visit us in great numbers, 
whilst the " hoodies " were comparatively few, or at least no commoner ^h"w 
in ordinary seasons. How difierent the experience of the past mild winter! 
The great bulk of " visitors," and especially waterfowl, were rare or eDtiroly 
absent, but the species (or variety) in question came to us in unusual 
quantities, and yet I suppose the same instinct and laws of migration 
actuate the movements of each and every individual of the feathered race. 
— G. B. CoRBiN (Ringffood). 

Kite in Cornwall. — Very recently a Kite was shot at Clovance, near 
Camborne, the seat of the Rev. St. Aubyn St. Aabyn, 1 believe by his 
keeper. A Kite (probably the same bird) had been previously seen hy 
Mr. R. G. Lakes at Trevarrack, St. Austell ; and shortly afterwwlB a Kle 
(probably the same bird) was seen by Mr. E. Vingoe at Scorren, near 
Redruth. The specimen killed at Clowance, which proved to be a mole in 
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aioellent plumage, is dow in the hands of Mr. W. H. Viagoe, of Penzanoe, 
for preaerTatioD. — Thomas Cobmibu (Penzance). 



Blindness in tax Codfish. — Fishes, as a. rule, are provided with two 
eyes, symmetrically placed one on either side of the head, while thejr are 
undoabtedlj large as corapared with what obtains in other vertebrates, or 
even in oomparisou with the extent of sur&ce in their own bodies. Their 
size, however, is modified in accordance with local surroundings and their 
habits. Same frequent muddy waters, where vision would be of less service 
than tactile orgauB ; in such cases appendages for feeling, as barbels, are 
more developed than eyes. Others again are restricted to living in dark 
caves where rays of light can hardly enter. Irrespective of the foregoing 
canse of atrophy there are many forms residing in the dismal abysses of the 
ooean where light is unable to penetrate, for solar rays are computed to be 
lost ata depth of two hundred fathoms or less ; while m the fresh waters of 
the Lake of Geneva, Prof. Forel ascertained that at thirty fathoms photo- 
graphic paper was entirely unacted upon. Another modifying influence is 
whether the habits of the fish are nocturnal or diarnal, the former, unless 
residing in dark places, requiring the larger organs of vision. Active 
animals residing in the light are provided with eyes, while those having 
limited powers of progression and residents in the dark are usually more or 
lesB deficient in these organs. They may consequently be present in almost 
the loweat animal forms, and absolutely wanting in some of the higher, as 
the Shrew Mouse and the Mole. Eyes likewise may be only rudimentally 
developed, as in the Amphtoxtu or Myxitie, wherein they appear as mere 
dark specks, hat still have a nerve distributed to them. Or they may have 
retrograded to ao considerable an extent as to be entirely absent ia some 
fonoB which have taken up their abodes in dark caverns, but even here the 
lens and other constituent portions of the eye may usually be detected, 
whereas examples of the same species living outside are provided with fully 
foroied eyes. When we commence investigating the relationship which 
eKJetB in fishes' eyes to the localities they reside in or their general habits, 
we must be struck by tiie fact that some forms live where the rays of solar 
light are absent, others in the glare of the sunshine. But I do not purpose 
entering in detail into the organs of vision of fish and their numerous 
modifications, but to restrict myself to whether light can have such a modifying 
inBueuce on the eye of the Codfish as to occasion morbid symptoms and 
even total blindness. In the thirteenth volume of the 'New Sporting 
Bsriew ' exists a most interesting account of a visit to Colonel McDowell's 
TiTariam for Codfish in the Mull of Galloway. An excavation was formed 
in tbe rock about fifty feet in diameter, and at low tide about eight feet of 
woUff remained in this basin, and six feet more at high tide. It was 
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observed aa a oorious fact that fiah when the; have reauuned long in this 
pond always became blind ; this was supposed bj Colonel McDowell b> be 
due to there being insufficient shelter for tbem front the heat and glare of 
the enn, owing to the shaUowaess of the water as compared with the depths 
of th^r usual haunts. The various members of the God fomilj appear to 
be very susceptible to disease, especiallj of the vertebnl column, and 
during the past year, when visiting an aquarium in the north, supplied with 
pure sea water, I observed several of these fishes blind with one or both 
eyes. The eyeball in those which were totally deprived of vision iDoved on 
the blind similar to that on the sound side. In some ezamplea of the 
Common Cod, Oadut morrhua, the pupil instead of being circular was 
transversely oval, or even pear-shaped, probably due to an adhesion of the 
posterior surface of the iris to the lens or its covering. The pupil was 
either dull or greenish, while in some a film appeared to cover the eye. 
Without the opportunity of examining these eyes it would be difficult to 
determine the exact lesion, but I am disposed to think that the theoiy 
advanced at Colonel McDowell's was the correct one. I was lately 
observing a fine school of Bibs, Gadua luietu, which had tieen upwards <rf 
eighteen months in the Westminster Aquarium, where the water had not 
invari&bly|been particularly clear, nor had all of it come direct from the sea. 
Here numerous cases of blindness were not apparent. Before, however, 
attributing this immunity entirely to the character of the light, we have to 
consider the relative susceptibility of such in the Common Cod to what 
obtains in the Bib. The Cod, although hardly a deep-sea fish, resides in 
localities at one hundred to one hundred and fifty fathoms, while the Bi):^ 
although it lives in deep waters during the winter, approaches the shore in 
spring and summer, omsequently does not so invariably remain in dark or 
semi-dark places aa does the Cod. Before offering any opinion on the 
frequency and probable cause of this blindness among members of the Cod 
family while in confinement, it would be interesting if managers of various 
aquariums would let ue know whether they have observed such cases in tlw 
establishments under their control. If so, the time at which they com- 
menced as well aa the clearness and depth of water in which the fish have 
been kept.— Francis Dai (Cheltenham). 

Eaki. Fishes on the Cobkisu Coast.— I have received the Lesser 
Weever, Trachinui vipera, from a new locality. This is the first spedmoi 
I have ever seen, although I have heard of it as occurring in Pra-Sand in 
Mount's Bay, and in Hayle Sand. This specimen was taken out of boom 
hard lug-sand just westward of Laregan Bridge, Penzanoe. I have agun 
received a Dorse, Oadut eallariu», taken in Mount's Bay. This specimen 
was sent to me as a present by the fisherman who caught it, and vbe 
considered it to be a Cod in very fine condition. I have also obtained a 
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Lnrap-Gsh, Cyclopterut lumput, of Tery large size. It is remarkable that 
doring the whole of mj experieoce I have never (judging by colour) seen a 
ft male or red Lump-fish. The female or bine Lump-fish occurs frequently. 
I received a second female taken in the mackerel drift-nets, and on the 
5tb April my boatman caught another in a very singular manner. He 
was fishing at night in the Bay, with hia brother, when they observed 
something phosphorescent making its way towards their boat on the surface 
of the water. As it passed them my man struck it with the gaff and ' 
secured it. It turned out to be a blue Lump-fiah of large size and shotlen. — 
TaoitAa CoBNisH (Penzance). 

Tbe Tohpedo OS THE YoBESMiRE CoAST. — A specimen of the Tor- 
pedo, T. kebelani, the first that has occurred on the shores of this county, 
80 far as I have been able to ascertain, was captured while among the 
breakers on the beach at Easington, on tbe 14th April, and kindly sent to 
me for identification. In length it measured two feet five inches, and was 
one foot five inches from pectoral to pectoral at its greatest width. The 
fish was in a dying condition when caught, and no shock was felt by its 
captors. — W. EjlOUt Ci.abxb (Leeds). 



MEMOm OF THE LATE CHARLES DARWIN. LL.D., F.R.S. 

The name of Charles Darwin has so long been a " hoasehold 
word" thatthfl news of his decease, which took place on Aprilldth, 
will be received with profound regret by the entire civilized world. 
At the ripe age of seventy-three, in the arms of those nearest and 
dearest to him, he passed calmly and peacefully away, full of 
honours, and leaving behind him an illustrious and imperishable 

The Btndira and researches which contributed to render 
his name so famous appear to have been commenced at an 
early period of his life, when, meditating the pursuit of medicine 
as a profession, he was sent to Edinburgh, then at the he^;ht of 
its reputation as a medical school, and in tbe University of which 
tAty his grandfather. Dr. Erasmus Darwin, had taken his degrees. 
After two years of study there he proceeded to Cainbridge, 
where in due course, at Christ College, he graduated B.A. 
and M.A. Finding about this time that his private means were 
sufficient to render him independent of a profession, he abandoned 
the idea of adopting the practice of medicine, and devoted himself, 
from the love of it, to the study of Biology. 

8 *^\)OC5lc 
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Although known at this time to ouly a Binalt circle of scientific 
fi-ieads, bis abilities as a aaturaliet soon became more widely 
recognised; and in 1831, when the Hon. Capt. Fitzroy — after- 
wards better known as Admiral Fitzroy, of meteorological fame — 
was ordered, with the 'Adventure' and 'Beagle,' to survey the 
coasts of Antnrctic America, Charles Darwin was appointed 
Naturalist to the Expedition. 

He sailed in December, 18;)1, and returned in October, 1836, 
during which interval he visited the Straits of Magellan and 
the coasts north of tbat Straii, and crossed the country from 
Valparaiso to Buenos Ayres, visiting besides the Galapagos, 
Ascension, the coasts of Australia, and other regions touched by 
the vessels during their voyage. In every locality visited he 
made large and important collections of rare or new animals and 
plants, recording in his journal a mass of valuable notes to be 
afterwards utilised. His services on this expedition were highly 
appreciated by Capt. Fitzroy, who paid a deserved tribute to 
his merits when receiving the medal voted him by the Royal 
Geographical Society ; and the esteem in which he was held by 
. his fellow voyagers has been fitly perpetuated in the names 
bestowed on Port Darwin in North Australia, and Darwin Mount 
and Sound, in Tierra del Fuego. 

On his return from this expedition he settled at Down, near 
. Beckenham, in Kent, where he has ever since resided, and 
where he commenced and prosecuted those literary and scientific 
labours which have since procured for him a world-wide repu- 
tation. In 1839 appeared his 'Journal' of a Naturalist, giving 
a narrative of bis voyage, and written in a style so pleasing, 
and withal so instructive, that it has maintained a popu- 
larity to this day, and is regarded as quite a model work of 
its kind. 

Between 1839 and 184S appeared the official .'Zoology of the 
Voyage of Her Majesty's ship Beagle,' in four quaito volumes, 
by "various eminent hands," though the whole work was edited 
by Mr. Darwin, and the habits of the animals and their rsJige 
were given by his own pen. In this work, for the first time, wen 
described those great mammals of geological ages which are found 
on the Argentine Pampas, in addition to a aeries of observations 
on almoRt every other group of mammals. Not to enumerate 
many detached memoirs of interest, the next conspicuous work of 
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Mr. Darwin was ' The Structure and Distribution of Coral Beefs' 
(184S-46), in which was enunciated the theory of their growth 
which is now generally accepted. This treatise was the first part 
of the Geology of the 'Adventure' and 'Beagle'; the 'Oeological 
Observations on Volcanic Islands' (1844) formed the second 
volume; ' Geological Observations on South America' appeared 
in 1846, as the third section of the work; und this, with the 
exception of a number of detached papers, may be said to have com- 
pleted the formal systematic account of the task he had ofQcially 
undertaken between 1831 and ISiifi. ' A Monograph of the Fossil 
Bidanida and Verucids of Great Britain' (1854), published by the 
Falteontograpbical Society, was an elaborate and laborious treatise 
on the extinct Barnacles ; while that on ' Fossil Lepadidte' (1851), 
published three years before, referred to another section of the 
same group. In the same year he also published, through the 
Ray Society, a monograph of the living forms of Barnacles. 

But the treatises here enumerated were merely the fore- 
runuere of that work which, more than any other, has made the 
name of Darwin famoas, namely, ' The Origin of Speciea,' which 
appeared in 1859, and which in its turn became the preface, as it 
were, to the elaborate aeries of works which at intervals followed 
it The theory, as set forth in this remarkable volume, of the 
evolution of species &om a few simple organisms, by a system of 
natural selection, ia now too well known to require comment, 
but the circumstances which led to its somewhat premature 
publication may be briefly referred to. 

In 1858 Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, who was exploring the 
Malay Islands, sent home a paper describing his own views as to 
the " Origin of Species-" Sir Charles Lyell and Dr. Hooker on 
reading it were struck by the fact that Mr. Wallace had arrived 
at conclusions almost identical with those which Mr. Darwin had 
already communicated to them. It was felt that delay would no 
longer be fair to Mr. Wallace, or just to Mr. Darwin, whose 
manuscript was still unpublished. Accordingly, on the Ist July, 
1858, papers by both authors were read to the Linneau Society, 
and from that period must be dated the birth of the " Darwinian 
Theory," though it was not till the 24th November, 1856, that 
Mr. Darwin's ' Origin of Species' appeared. 

In 1863 was published 'The Various Contrivances by which 
Orchids are Fertilised,' and, 1865, ' The Movements and Habits 
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of Climbing Plants,' both works of the bighest botanical ralne. 
In 1866, ' The VariatioDS of Plants and Animals ander Domesti- 
cation,' and in 1871 'The Descent of Man' revived the con- 
troversy regarding the character of the Darwinian doctrines which 
had been occasioned by the appearance of ' The Origin of Species.' 
' The Expression of the Emotions in Men and Animals' did not 
do much to allay this, though none could deny that the author 
had enriched knowledge with a marvellous series of curious 
observations.. In 1876, 'Insectivorous Plants,' describing the 
ctiimivorous propensities of certain plants, Drogera, DioruBo, &c^ 
contained another excellent series of botanical observations. ' The 
Effects of Gross and Self Fertilisation' (1676), 'The Different 
Form of Flowers on Plants of the same Species' (1877), and ' The 
Movements of Plants' (1880), at once proved Mr. Darwin not only 
to be an ingenious theorist, but the first physiological botanist of 
his age. Finally, in 1661, his now&miliar treatise on the Earth- 
worm and its ways has only served to enhance his reputation. 

Whether his now well-known theory of evolution will meet the 
fete of others which have preceded it, or become more enduring 
amongst scientific doctrines than the views of Lamarck and the 
author of ' The Vestiges of Creation,' it is of coarse impossible 
to say ; but the impetus which his various works have given to 
modern thought and research, and the extraordinary number of 
biological facts which have been collected and brought to light 
by his unUring industry, will cause naturalists of every nation to 
be for ever indebted to him. 
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March 1«, 1882.— Sir Johk Luebook, Bart., M,P., F.K.S., President. 
in the chair. 

Meure. H. M. Brewer, V. I. ChamberlaiD, and A. P. Withiel ThoDNB 
were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. WorthingtoQ Q. Smith called attention to certain veiy destmetin 
Australian Fungi new to England, viz., Cajmodium austraU, fatal te 
conifers, especially Thuyas and laaria Jveiformu, a great pest to grass in 
Kent and Susses. The latter pUnt is popularly supposed to indnoe > 
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disease umittr to diphtheria, and eaid to be fatal to cattle. Iiaria fre- 
queDtl; grows on animal substances, dead and living, as on larve and papa 
(tf ichneamoDS, spiders, moths, wasps. Ice. 

Mr. Smith showed a bee caught alive in this country, and having a 
profuse growth of the Iiaria condition of the Cordietpt tphicoetpkala, a 
W. Indian form, the latter genus being cluaelj allied to Clavitpt, or Ergot. 

Dr. Francis Da; read a paper upon the Stdmontt fonnd in the British 
Isles, remaking how great changes are occasioned by retaining anj of them 
in Qnsuitable localities. He objected to the augmentation in number of the 
British forms of non-migratory Trout from three to seven, aa made b; 
Dr. Giintber, holding that we possess only two:— the Loch Leven Trout, 
which is in reality a marine form acclimatized to fresh water, whereas the 
remainder are solely local races of the common Brook Trout. A most 
interesting fact was brought forward, viz. tliat Mr. Arthur, in New Zealand, 
having Litely examined the Trout which were introduced Oiere in 1860, 
from ova originally obtained from the Thames and the West of England, 
found great structural changes bad taken place. The fish in question, 
moreover, living in different streams in New Zealand, had also assumed 
local peculiarities of size and change of form; and, due doubtless to increased 
food, the annual increment of weight had risen from 11 to 2^ pounds, and 
on example had been seen weighing 30 pounds. The ctecat appendages, 
hitherto held as significant of speciea, were found augmented from 83 to SO, 
as eiemplified in British fish, to from 43 to 54 in the New Zealand 
examples, showing that these organs are inconstant in number. Having 
alluded to the different species, Dr. Day concluded that, as the various 
apecies of non-migratory Trout, accepted by Dr. Oilnther, interbreed, 
and the hybrids are not sterile, the fact gives increased reason for sup- 
posing these various forms are merely local races, and not different 
species ; that if they are really distinct species, division has not proceeded 
8D£Bcietitly lar, because the Gillaroo, a form of Trout with a thickened 
middle coat of the stomach, has been termed Sdlmo ttomaehicM, Giinther, 
whereas the Great Lake Trout with a thickened stomach, and the Charr, 
having a similarly transformed organ, have not yet been differentiated into 
species. Dr. Day considera that all our non-migratory freshwater Trout 
(excluding the Locb Leven) are merely local mcea ; that interbreeding will 
pivdnce mongrels, in wliich sterility need not be ondcipated, while intro- 
duciug new races lunless on the principle of preventing breeding in and in) 
will not be of much benefit to fisberieH, unless the food is in excess of local 
T«quirements, for if not the new-comers will revert to the colour, form, and 
size of the original tenants of the water. 

Two papers by Mr. Charles Darwin — (1) on the action of carbonate of 
ammonia on the roots of certain plants, and (9) the influenoe of carbonate 
of ammonia on chlorophyll bodies — were read. The observations whiuh led 
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to the Gnt of these papers were originally made luanj jean ago on 
Evphorbia peplut, and have uon been extended to other genera. A. pUot 
of E. j)«plv* having been dug up and oarefully washed, the smaller rootlets 
maj be placed under the microHCope without further preparation, the thicker 
roots may be exumiDed by means of sections. If such roots are Idt, bebie 
beingexamined, ilia EolutioD of carbonate of ammonia (1 to 7 per lOOOj fort 
short time (varying fivm a few miouteB to several hours), they present a wonder- 
fnlly changed appmrnnce. The moat striking alteratiou is that the eurftce 
of the root assumes a longitvdinaUy striped appearance, due to langitudind 
rows of darker brown cells, alieraating with- lighter-coloured rows. The 
darker colour is seen under a high power to be due to the presence of 
innumerable rounded graoules of a brown tint, whiuh the ligfater.coloured 
cells are without. Similar brown greuules are deposited in cells scattered 
throughout the parenchyma, and markedly in the elongated endoderm oelli 
surrounding the vascular buudle. The granules are apparently neitlier 
resinous nor fatty, for they are not removed by alcohol or ethw: they 
are, however, slowly acted on by caustic potash, and seem to be <rf the 
nature of protein. The most remarkable part of the phenomenon ii 
that the granules are only formed in some of the external cells, and 
that these cells are, before the treatment with ammonia, indistinguishafale 
by their shape or by their contents from their fellows, which are tuh 
aflected by the solution. There is, however, a curious functional difierraoe 
between the two classes of cells, namely, that the granular cells do net 
produce root-hairs, which arise exclusively from the cells of the li^t- 
coloured rows. Effects similar to those now described were observed ta 
some other Euphorbieceous plants, e.g.. Phyllanthvt comprtmu, tfaon^ 
not in all the genera of this family which were observed. Among genen 
belonging to other &milies may be mentioned DroaophyUwn and CycUtmtn, 
as showing the phenomenon especially well. Altogether 49 genera were 
observed; of these 15 were conspicuously acted on, and 11 in a sli^ 
degree, making together 30 genera, white the roots of the remaining d3 
genera were not acted on in any plain manner. 

The view suggested by Mr. Darwin is that the granular matter is of tbe 
nature of an excretion, the arrangement of the dark-coloured cells in imn 
agreeing with what is known of the disposition of certain cells whese 
function admittedly is to contain excretions. The granules, moreover, are 
deposited in the loose exibliating cells of the root-cap, where they eaimot 
take part in the life of the root; and Uiia fact points in the same direction. 

In his second paper, above referred to, Mr. Darwin adduces facta to 
prove ibut carbonate of ammonia causes a kind of aggr^ation in cblorophyD 
bodies, and as these are protoplasmic, the belief in the protoplasmic natnie 
of the e^regateed masses in Drotara and other oarniTonuB pluits it 
supported. 
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Zoological Socibtt of London. 

April 4, 188a.— Prof. W. H. Flower, LL.D., F.R.8., President, id 
theobair. 

Mr. Sclater exhibited and made remarks od an example of a rare 
Flycatcher, Cyanomyiaa caUuit, from the Philippines, which had been sent 
to England for determination by Dr. Moesch, of Zurich. 

Mr. Sclat«r also exhibited and made remarks on two specimens of the 
Subcyliiidrical Hornbill, Buceroi tvheytindriaa, which had been formerly 
living in the Society's Gardens. 

Dr. A. Giiother read the description of a oew species of fresh-water 
Turtle from Siam, a specimen of which bud been recently acquired by the 
British Museum. The author proposed to name it Oeoemgda impretia, 
^m the peculiar shape of the principal upper plates, which are not merely 
Satteued, but distinctly concave. 

Mr. W. A. Forbes read a paper on the structure of the convoluted 
trachea of two species of Mauuoode, Mamtcodia atra and Phonygama 
Oovidi, and added remarks on similar conformations in the tracheee of 
other birds. 

Mr. J. £. Uartjng read a paper on the eggs of three species of wading 
birda which had been obtained by the Bev. W. Deans Cowan in the 
neighbourhood of Fianarantsoa, in the Betsiloo country, Madagascar. The 
species to which these ^gs belonged were Qlareola ocuhrit, MijialitU 
Otogroyi, and QaiUnago maerodactyta. Much interest attached to these 
eggs as not having been previously described. 

A communication was read from Mr. E. P. Ramsay, containing the 
description of a supposed new species of Tepkrat, an example of which bad 
been obtained by tbe late Mr. S. White while collecting at the Aru Islands. 
The author proposed to name it Tepkrat Whttei, after its discoverer. 

April 18, 1882.— Prof. W. H. Flower, LL.D., F.B.S., President, in 

The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to 
the Society's Men^erie during the month of March, and called special 
attention to a Radiated Fruit-Cuckoo, Carpoeoccyse radialu*, from Sumatra, 
purchased March Sist, and quite new to the Society's Collection. 

Prof. Flower read a paper upon the mutual a£Biiities of tbe animals 
composing the order Edentata, in which the usual binary division into 
PhyUaphaga (or Tardiffrada) and Entomophaga (or YermUingua) was shown 
not to agree with the most important structural characters. These, 
according to the interpretation put upon them by the author, indicate that 
the Bradypodida and Megatheiiida are allied to the Myrmwophagida, and 
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■1m, though lesa closely, to the Da$ypodida — all the Aniencan forma that 
GODStituting ODe priniar; division of the order, from whit^h both the MohUm 
aud OryeteropodidiB of the Old World are totally distinct. 

A oomiDunicatiou wus read from Mr. Charles Darwia, iatrodiuuag a 
paper bj Dr. Van Dyck, of Beyrout, on the modiGoatioD of a r«ce of Syriu 
atreet dogs by means of oatural selection. 

Mr. Oldfield Thomas read an accouot of a small colleotioD of mammals 
made by Mr. A. Forrer iu the State of Durango, Central Mexico, in which 
examples of several northern forma not hitherto recorded so far south, and 
several southern forms net hitherto known so bt north, occurred. 

A communication was read from Mr. Edward Bartlett, containing notes 
on a collection of mammals and birds formed by Mr. J. Elftuxwell in the 
ueighbourhood of NautA, Elvira, ttnd Loretoyacu, on the Peruvian Amasont. 
The collection contained exampl«s of new species of Thamnopkilvs and 
of Crypmrus, which were proposed to be called T. lortloyaeuennt and 
C. BaUtoni. 

A communication was read by Mr. Edgar A. Smith, containing an 
accouut of the collections of terrestrial and fluviatile Molluscs lately made 
in Madagascar by Mc.W. Johnson and the R«t. W. Deana Oowbd. Varioot 
new and ihte resting speciesof the genus (?ycfoi(0nia,ritriiia,H«tM!,j3t«fu^ry*> 
MWanotrta, CUopatra, AmpiUlaria, Liiitnaa, Phyia, Planorbit, Corbievla, 
and Pmdiium were described, — P. L. Solatbr, Secrttary. 
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April 5. 1883.— H. T. Staihtos, Esq., F.R.S., tc.. President, in tb 
chair. 

Mr. lionel de Niceville, of Calcutta, was elected a member. 

Mr. T. B. Billups exhibited a box of Hymenoptera, the speoimeoi 
being mounted on glass, which admitted of their under sides being readil; 
examined. 

The Rev. H. S. Gorham exhibited a remarkable variety of a CoccmdU; 
although intermediate between C. oMongo^yuttata and G. octUata, Mr. 
Qorham did not believe it to be a hybrid. Several members remarked od 
the really small amouut of variatiou to be found iu this group, altho«^ 
commonly believed to be variable. 

Mr. R. M'Lachlan exhibited his collection of Trichopterat contained in 
five cabinet drawers, and made some remarks thereon. 

Mr. A. G. Butler communicated a continuation of his " Hetedraoeroos 
Lepidoptera collected in Chili by Thomas Edmonds, Esq." Forty-five 
tfoetua were noticed in the present paper. — E. A. FnoB, Hon. 8m. 
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ON THE BREEDING OF THE OTTER. 
By a. H. Coce9, M.A., F.L.S. 

In the ' Proceedings of the Zoological Society' for February 
last I gave some account of the breeding of a pair of Ottera in 
my possession, and as I am now able to add some supple- 
mentary notes of interest I may perhaps be allowed to preface 
these by briefly recapitolating the substance of my former 
communication . 

A female Otter was sent to me in March, 1873, from North 
Wales, as a cub of about 2} tb. weight, with the permanent incisor 
teeth just cut. From about the time she was full-grown she 
came in season nearly every month; but I never possessed an 
adult until October, 1679, when I obtained one in Hamburg. 
Owing to the female animal's extreme jealousy, I was not able 
to let them mn together until they had been duly introduced to 
each other through the bare of adjoining cages for some weeks. 
Early on the morning of July 17th they paired in the water, the 
female loudly chattering, or whistling, in a peculiar way all the 
while. They remained thus for about an boor ; and the sides of 
the tank being perpendicular, they were of necessity swimming 
the whole time, Nothing further was noticed until the morning 
of Angust 12th, when they again paired in the water. They 
remained together on this occasion for an hour and a half. 

On October 3nd, the female being evidently with young, 
I separated the animals; and (about &A6) in the afternoon of 
the 13th I heard young ones squealing ; in all probability they 
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had not been bom more than an hour or two when I discoveied 
them. Keckoning from AaguBt 12th (the date of the second 
pairiDg), the gestation was therefore sixty-one days. We con- 
stantly heard the cubs squealing ; but nothing was seen of them 
until the S5th, when I looked at them, and found them to be two 
in number, measuring about eight inches in length, including the 
tails, which were about two inches, or perhaps rather more, in 
length, and which were curved tight round on the abdomen, 
as in a fcetas. They were completely covered with a fine siUgr 
coat, very different from the somewhat rough "puppy-coat" they 
afterwards assume. They were still bliDd, with the eyes very 
prominent. Within two hours after I had looked at them the 
mother removed them to the other bed-box. From this time 
ihey were frequently shifted by the mother from one box to the 
other, often daily, the longest stay in one box being from October 
aSth to November 15th. 

On November 17th, while I was in the act of putting clean 
straw into the imoccupied bed box, the Otter came ont of the 
other box with one of the cubs in her mouth, and, swimming 
with it across the tank, came right up to the box I was fillii^, 
as if totally unconscious of my presence. On finding that the 
bed was not ready, she swam back with the cub across the tank ; 
and, although I left the tank as quickly as possible, she made 
altogether about six journeys aeroea the tank (whicb is between 
thirteen and fourteen feet long), holding the cub by the neck in 
her mouth, and carrpng it most of the way under water. I could 
not be sure about its eyes, but believe it to have been still blind. 
It appeared to be then about fifteen inches long, or possibly 
hardly so mnch, On the 20tb tbe cubs were about one foot long 
in head and body, with tails six inches long. Weight probably 
about two pounds. Eyes open. 

On the night of December fith one of the cubs first showed 
ilself, lying with its head hanging out of the box. On the 9th 
the cubs first came out of their own accord, and went into 
the water several times [both accidentally and purposely it was 
supposed) ; the tank being nearly brimful!, they were able to get 
out without assistance. On tbe 10th I first saw the mother 
carry fish into the box to try to tempt the cubs to eat. In tbe 
afternoon of the same day the cubs were anxious to come out of 
the box ; bat the mother, hearing the gardeners at work close by, 
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would not allow them. Presently, one of the cubs having become 
very refractory, the old Otter seized it by the side of the neck, 
carried it to the tank, and gave it a thorough ducking, and thence 
straight back to bed, where, after another short demonstration of 
independence, it sabsided. On the 12th one of the cubs when 
out, being frightened at an accidental noiee, plnnged without 
hesitation into the tank, and swam across nearly all the way 
under water. 

On the morning of December 13tfa, on my feeding the old 
Otter while the cubs were out with her, she took two small roach 
to them, and tried to make them eat, taking first one fish, then 
the other, then both together in her mouth, and moving them 
about close in front of the cabe to attract their attention, at the 
same time uttering a peculiar whine or growl, or something 
between the two, which sounded ferocious. This she continued 
to do every day up to January 16th. On this first occasion, 
though they occasionally gnawed at the fisfa, they appeared to get 
nothing off. 

On December 38th I turned out the cubs to exhibit : they bad 
now become shy, and bit fiercely. On tbe Slst, about 11.16 p.m., 
I found the cubs out, and calling, as if hungry ; bo I gave them a 
supply of food, which they appeared to appreciate. They con- 
tinned from that date to expect some food the lust thing each 
night, in addition to a meat about 6 p.m. About the same date 
they began to eat a little the first thing in the morning; but 
would lie up all through the day, and the mother, when fed at 
other times than those specified, made no attempt to induce 
them to eat. 

On January 35tlt they came out an hour earlier than nsnal 
(5 p.m.) ; and continued gradually to come out earlier, until 
February 30th, when they were out as early as 3.30 p.m. 

I could not satisfy myself as to how long they suckled, but 
believe they continued to do so all through the spring — of course 
in addition to a more solid diet. 

I parted with one of the cubs in June, for "a good con- 
sideration," they being by that time nearly full-grown. Early in 
July I went abroad, and on my return, at the end of September, 
I found the remaining cub quite full-grown, and was told that 
she had been in season during my absence — probably during 
August, or when she was ten months old. 
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The mother (oow more than aine years old) and d&aghter 
continne to the present moment in apparently the best possible 
health, but I have been unlucky enough to lose tlie male, from 
blood poisooing — the effect, I believe, of the extreme cold of the 
early part of last year acting upon an abscess at the root of one 
of the lower premolars, and cansing the mischief to spread to ■ 
fatal extent. My hopes of again breeding Otters are therefore 
for the present at an end. 



ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NATAL. 

Br Majoiis E. A. Biti'ler and H, W. Feildkn, and Capt. S. Q. Rbis 

(CoDtiiiu«d from p. 111.) 

Pandion kaliaettu (Linn.), Osprey. — One seen at the month at 
the Umgeni Biver, near Durban, on the S4th and :36th December, 
by Reid. On the 26th this solitary individual flew quietly np to 
within a few yards of him and picked up a wounded Kingfisher, 
CeryU rudii, which he had just shot, from the water, flying off to 
a neighbouring post to make a meal of it. 

Buho eapensit {Daud,), Cape Eagle OwL — A female shot near 
Newcastle by Feitden on June 5tb. 

Bubo maeulosttt (Vieil.), Spotted Eagle Owl. — Common every- 
where, freqaenting rocky krantzes near streams. Butler took 
eggs from a ledge among rocks near Newcastle on the 30th June, 
and contributes the following note : — " Shot a hen bird off the 
nest on the 1st June ; the three eggs, which were incubated, were 
in a sandy depression of the ground on a ledge of rock, with a hush 
growing out of the rock in front that concealed the eggs &om view. 
The rocks were on the top of a low hillside, and almost perpen- 
dicular for about fifteen or twenty feet at the spot where the nest 
was found, with a slope of grass for about a hundred yards below. 
The following day on revisiting the place I found another pair 
there, but I do not think they bred." A female obtained at the 
Horn River on the 23nd July, bad eggs considerably enlarged iu 
the ovary ; another female shot nenr Richmond Road Camp on 
December Sth showed no signs of breeding. Iris brilliant pale 
yellow (B). 

Scops capensi* (Smith), Cape Scops Owl. — Butler obtained a 
single example of this rare UtUe Owl in the Drakensbei^ kloo& 
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new Newcastle on the 33rd August. It was a female, and was 
sitting in a tree, mobbed b; a number of small birds. Iris pale 
yellow ; feet and bill leaden-grey. 

Atio eapenais (SmitL), African Short-eared OwL — Very common 
in the grase-grown edges of the " vleys" in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle. Five or six may be seen on tbe wing together at times. 
A pair obtained on the 18th May showed unmistakable signs of 
breeding, but no nest was found. 

Strix copsnsu (Smith), South African G-rass Owl. —Common, 
but not so numerous as the preceding species, in company with 
which it is found among the long dead grass near "vleys," or 
small streams, in the Newcastle district. Beid found a pair at 
Biobmond Road Camp, near Maritzburg, on the 5th December, 
and obtained the female. The ovary contained three enormously 
developed eggs, the largest as big as an average-sized grape i she 
was evidently just «bout to nest. This time is at variance with 
that in Lsyard's description (Atmore, in epist), where a nest 
contained large young birds on the 2eth May, but our experience 
of the breeding of South African birds shows that no reliance 
can be placed on any given dates for nests. Birds seem to breed 
in the most erratic fashiou, independent of seasons and state of 
plumage. A male shot by Butler on the 28th September had the 
iris blackish brown ; bill livid white, inclining to pink at the base ; 
feet slate -colour. 

Strix fiammea (Linn.), Bam Owl. — Beid shot a female near 
Camperdown Station on December 16th. When first discovered 
it was sitting in a dense bush at the bottom of a deep " donga," 
or ravine. 

Caprimvigus eziropteua, Linn., Common European Nightjar. — 
One, a male, obtained on the stony bed of a " donga" at Camper- 
down on the 15th December (B). 

Cypaelus aput (Linn.), Common Swift. — Seen in considerable 
numbers at Durban and Maritzburg in April; one was noted at 
the latter place on the li^th August, and it was common there on 
the 30th of that month (R). Towards the middle of September 
Swifts made their appearance in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, 
where they were afterwards common. They must breed, in our 
opinion, in the crevices of the rocky ravines, otherwise why should 
thej choose their particular spot, fly constantly in and out of it 
throughout the day, sometimes remaining there for a long time. 
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screaming loudly the while ? In Tiger Kloof, oear Newcastle, 
Beid fonud them Domerons, and all apparently nesting. One 
pair kept flying in and out of a bole in a rock just out of his 
reach, regardless of his presence, and appeared to have yoong. 
This was on the 11th November. 

CypseUa coffer, Licbt., African White-nimped Swifi. — First 
observed near Newcastle on the 27th October, afterwards fairly 
common. Seen at Tiger Kloof in considerable numbers on the 
Ittb November, in company with C. apiu. A pair were breeding 
in a nest stolen from Hirundo eucvUala in the verandah of Mitcbell- 
Innes' Hotel, at Sunday's Biver, on the 17th November. 

Cypielta meWa (Linn.), Wbite-bellied Snift. — Visits the north- 
western portion of the colony in considerable numbers, appearing 
there early in September. As with C apiu, it is more than pro- 
bable that they breed during their stay in South Africa, for Reid 
shot a female with eggs very much enlarged on November 4tb, on 
the Incandu River. See Layard's remarks on this question, in 
the ' Birds of South Africa,' both editions. Many of these fine 
Swifts were seen daily in the vicinity of Fort Napier, Maritzborg, 
between the 12th and 25th April, making their appearance regu- 
larly every morning in company with C. apu». Sii were observed 
flying about the city of Maritzburg on the 2itrd August (B). 

Aleedo semitorquata (Swains), Half-collared Kingfisher. — Not 
common near Newcastle. One was shot by Lieut. G-ifiard, of " The 
Welsh" Begt., in September, and others were seen occasionally 
along the upper waters of the Incandu and its tributaries (R). 

Corythomit cyanostigma (Bllpp.), Malachite-crested King- 
fisher. — Exceedingly common on all the rivers, skimming along 
like a little ball of blue fire just above the surface of the water. 

CeryU radia (Linn.), Pied Kingfisher. — Common on the In- 
candu and other streams in the Newcastle district, and observed 
at Borke's Drift (breeding), Colenso, Estcourt, &c. ; in ftct, 
it seems generally distributed throughout the colony. Reid 
found two pairs at the mouth of the Umgeni, near Durban, in 
December. 

Ceryle maxima (Pall.), Great African Kingfisher.— ""While 
I was crawling through the bush at the month of the Umgeni 
Biver, on the 34th December, in a vain attempt to stalk a wily 
Curlew in the lagoon, one of these enormous Kingfishers flew just 
over my head, but I had not time to get a shot at him " (B). 
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lapidina natalentU (Smith), Natal Kingfisher. — Several times 
observed in December in the bush oear the moath of the Um- 
geni, perchiug indiscriminately on trees, telegraph-wireSt and 
stalks of reeds overhanging the ponds. When approached it 
disappeared into the bosh. One seen at Colenso on the 30th 
November (K). 

Halcyon albiventris (Scop.), Brown-hooded Kingfisher. — One 
shot by Sergeant Williams, of "The Welsh" Regiment, near 
Ladysmith, in the winter months (B). 

Upupa afncajta, Bechst., South African Hoopoe. — One shot 
at the Ingagane Biver on July 9th ; four seen at Guinea-fowl 
Kopje, near Ladysmith, on August 31st (specimene afterwards 
obtained there by Lient. Harkness, of "The Welsh" Begt.); 
two or more at Blaauw Krantz River on November 33nd, where 
Butler also observed it. Seen at Pietermaritzburg by Mr. Chap- 
man on Augast 30th, and by Mrs. Savile Beid about the middle 
of September (R). 

Rkinopomattet cyanomelas (Vieil.), Scimitar-billed Wood 
Hoopoe. — One obtained in the winter near Ladysmith by Sergt. 
Williams, of " The Welsh" Regiment (B). 

CoUut striatuB, Lath., Cape Coly. — Obtained by Beid at 
Estcourt, where they were not uncommon, in April, and at 
Durban in December. 

Cucvlus Bolitarius, Stephens, Bed-chested Cuckoo. — Butler 
obtained a single specimen of this bird, sitting on a bush in the 
open "veldt" near Newcastle, on September 37th, but observed 
no other specimens- Developed for breeding : iris dark brown ; 
legs and feet yellow; orbital skin lemon-yellow; bill blackish, 
greenish yellow at base of lower mandible and at gape ; inside of 
month yellow. 

Chryaococcyx mnaragdineus (Swains.), Emerald Cuckoo. — One 
shot by Lieut. Jenkin Jones, of "The Welsh" Begt, a short 
diatance from Newcastle, on October itHnA (B). Butler beard of 
several others being killed by men in the Natal Mounted Police 
between Colenso and Maritzburg. 

Coceyste» glandariut (Lino.), Great Spotted Cuckoo. — " I shot 
the only one I ever saw in Natal, a male breeding, at Blaauw 
Krantz Biver, on November 23rd" (R). 

Coccyite$ jacobinus (Bodd.), Black and White Cuckoo. — A pair 
seen and the male obtained, at Blaauw Krantz Biver, ou the 33rd 
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November (B). Butler noticect it on one occasion near New- 
castle, and on two or three other occasions about Colenso iL 
Noyember. 

Centropia natalenais, Shelley, Lark-heeled Cackoo. — ^A femik 
in wretched plumage, but with eggs considerably enlai^ed, obtained 
in the bush between Durban and the Umgeni Btver on December 
34tb. Another, probably the male, seen but not procured (R). 

Indicator tpamumni, Stephens, White-eared Honey-guide. — 
Batler shot a female specimen, developed for breeding, in a kloof 
on the Drakeneberg, near Newcastle, on October 9th. It was od 
the ground at the time, pecking at a large piece of the comb of a 
wasp's nest. He observed another one at the same place a few 
days later, and noticed the species also at Blaauw Krautz. L^ 
and feet plumbeous ; iris brown ; bill dusky plumbeous. 

PogonorkynchuB torquattis (Dum.), Black -collared Barbet. — 
Lieut. Harkuess, of "The Welsh" Begt., obtained a specimot 
near Ladysmith in the spring (K). 

Oeocolaptet olivaceue (Lath.), Ground Woodpecker. — Ez- 
eeedingly common, especially in tbe upper portions of the colony. 
Specimens obtained in all stages, and a nest taken by Butler on 
August 3nd, wbich he describes in the following note : — "Aug.Snd 
found a nest containing four fresh eggs. The nest-hole was bored 
in soft earth on the face of a precipitous rocky bank or oliff ortf* 
looking a running stream. The eggs were laid in a depression of 
the ground about one foot and a half from the entrance. The 
passage inclined slightly upwards- No attempt at a nest. Bill 
dusky slate ; legs and feet greenish plumbeous ; iris whitish pink." 
Fond of perching in twos and threes, sometimes in family parties 
of five or six, on a big rock or ant-hill, the head and neck only 
visible to tbe intruder. 

Dendropictu menatnau (Scop.), Red-vented Woodpecker.— 
" Lieut. Giffard and I obtained one, a male, on the 19th June, in 
a kloof underneath the Drakensberg, not far from the I^eo Eop 
Mountain" (R). Butler obtained two or three specimens also in 
a kloof on the Drakensberg, near Newcastle, in August. 

Dendropicuf fuivUeapus (111.), Cardinal Woodpecker. — Butln 
mentions a pair that were shot by an ofiBcer in his regiment, oo 
the march down country in November, at Blaauw Krants. 

Yunx peeloralia, Vigors, Bed-breasted Wryneck. — "A pair 
shot, and others seen, by Lieut. Harkuess, near Ladysmith, in 
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November. Common along the TogeU at Colenao, where I 
obtained specimens, the same month" (R). 

Turdut guttatia. Vigors, Natal Throsb. — "I was shown a 
specimen of this Thrush at Durban, in December, which had been 
obtained in the bosh, not far from the coast" (B). 

Turdus oJivaeetu, Linn., Olivaceous Thrush. — Appears to be 
oniTeraallf distributed. Batler obtained four, all males, in the 
Drakensberg kloofe, near Newcastle, in August, three of which 
were developed for breeding. In some the legs and feet were 
brownish yellow, but in the adults yellow. Iris brown ; bill brown 
above, yellow below. In some the upper mandible was partly 
yellow also. Beid shot a male in the bush, dose to the beach, at 
Port Natal, on Angust 26th, and another, also a male, in the 
Drakensbei^ (Newcastle), on September 19th. 

Cldorocuihia fiaviventria (Smith), Yellow-breasted BulboL — 
Several seen, and one obtained, in the bush close to the town of 
Durban, on April flth (B). 

Andropadiu importtmut (Vieil-), Sombre Bulbul. — One, a 
male, breeding, obtained near Gamperdown Station, on the l&th 
December (B). 

Pyenonotut layardi, Gumey, Black-eyebrowed Bulbol. — 
Common everywhere. All our speoimeuB are alike in having the 
black unwattled eyelid. " Capt. Watkins, B.E., and I took a nest 
containing three lovely eggs near Bichmond Boad, on the 7th 
December. It was built in the fork of a small mimosa, and very 
badly concealed from observation. I found these birds unusually 
tame in the bush near Durban at the end of December; tbey 
remained perched on the telegraph-wires, a few yards from passing 
carriages and pedestrians. I did not shoot one, but presumed 
they were males watching over their sitting spouses" (B). 

Craterojms jardinii. Smith, Jardine's Babbling Thrush. — 
" Lieut. Harkness, of ' The Welsh ' Begt , shot one near Ladysmitb 
in November, and kindly presented it to me" (R). 

MofUicola r«pe«(m (Vieil.), Cape Bock ThruBh.— Found com- 
monly in the kloofs at the foot of the Drakensberg, near Newcastle, 
and evidently breeds in that neighbourhood. 

Montieola ea^plorator (Vieil.), Sentinel Book Thrush. — 
Numerous in all parts of the Newcastle district, frequenting the 
stony " kopjes," throughout the winter, but only a few scattered 
pairs remained to breed. Shy and retiring at first, they soon 
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got acooBtomed to the presence of strangers, and we conid have 
obtained dozens if we had wished. 

" At the Ingagane, when I was engaged id building some forts, 
these birds gradually got ao tame that they would sit on the rocks 
within a few yards of the working party, darting eagerly down on 
the insects disturbed by the removal of the smaller rocks for 
building the walls. A pair took up their quarters in the rocks 
oloae to my tent, and used to come within a few feet of the door 
while I was sitting writing within" (R). Butler considers Uiis 
species much more closely allied to Saxteola than to Petroeinda. 
It frequents the open country, and in habits and appearance in 
the field it is truly Saxicoline. 

Cossypha caffra (Vieil.). Cape Chat Thrush.— Obtained at 
Newcastle by Butler, also by Lieut. Giffard, " The Welsh" RegL 
Lieut. HarknesB, of the same regiment, obtained it at Lady- 
smith (B). It is common and breeds in all snitable places in 
that locality. 

MyrmecocichlaformicivoTa (Vieil.), Southern Ant-eating Wheat- 
ear. — Exceedingly common after passing Estcourt. One of the 
most characteristic birds of the dreary, treeless " veldt," the mono- 
tony of which it does much to relieve. Though not difficult to get 
near, they keep the best possible look-out from the tops of the 
ant-hills, and it is exceedingly bard to find their nests. Butler 
obtained a single white egg, measuring 0*90 by 0'70 in., from one 
nest near Newcastle, on September 7th, and Beid found two nests 
containing young birds. Butler's nest was in a hole in an ant- 
hill, composed of dry grass and rubbish, but the two latter 
were in tunnels or holes (whether made by the bird or not is not 
known) in the sides of boles excavated by the Ant-bear. Often 
seen in family parties on an ant-hill after the young are batched; 
the young are brovner and dingier-lookiog than the old birds. 
Their flight is straight and rapid, and it quite startles any one 
uuacquainted with their habits to see them suddenly check them- 
selves and drop like a stone from a height of several feet on to a 
convenient rock or ant-hill, with a shock sufficient apparently to 
break every bone in their little bodies. The males sing very 
prettily at times, both stationary and on the wing, the note being 
loud and rich. An ant-hill recently broken into by an erratic 
ox-waggon or by an Ant-bear is a sure find for them. When 
wounded they go to ground like a rat if there is a bole near. 
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Saxicola galtoni (Strickland), Galton's Chnt — One obtained 
oat of a pair Been by Reid, near Ladysmith, on Angust Slst. 

Saxieola pUeata (Qtn), Capped Wbeatear. — A familiar bird in 
the vicinity of habitations throughout the district, preferring the 
more level "veldt" and the society of man to the hill-sides and 
boulder- strewn " kopjes " patronised by the two succeeding species. 
Neets about September in rat-holes, frequently choosing one close 
to H frequented road or path. The sexes are alike in plumage. 

Saxieola tnfasciata (Temm.), Buff-streaked Chat. — Plentiful in 
the neighbourhood of the Drakensherg, at the foot of the slopes, 
breeding there in considerable numbers. Butler obtained some 
beautiful specimens in breeding plumage on October 30th. Lieut. 
Giffard took a nest containing two incubated eggs neitr Newcastle, 
on or about the same date. They appear to winter in the same 
sitoations, for Reid observed several, and obtained one, at the 
Ingagane River on June 7th. 

Saxieola monticola (Vieil.), Mountain Wbeatear. — Almost as 
common on the rocky hills as M. formieivora is on the " veldt." 
Xiike Montieola explorator, they are very shy on first acquaintance, 
but soon acquire confidence if unmolested. Their song is pretty, 
though not very often heard. Many nests were taken in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle ; in most cases the complement of 
eggs was only three ; pale bluish green, spotted with brownish 
rufous at the lai^er end ; they measure 0'90 by 0*65 in. The 
plumage of the male is subject to great variation; the ordinary 
type, or rather what we believe to be the first breeding dress, 
being that given in Sharpe's edition of Layard's work. As the 
bird gets older the black of the head changes gradually to grey, 
followed by that of the back and under parts, so that an old male 
has the greater part of the plumage grey. We saw several in 
this strikingly handsome plumage paired with the ordinary white- 
tailed black female ; the latter does not appear to undergo any 
such modifications of colouring. - It seems clear that the grey 
colour is not, as stated in the first edition of Layaid, a sign of 
immaturity, for no females were ever observed with any grey at 
all about them; and, moreover, young birds just out of the nest 
and barely able to fiy, seen on the S6th October, were dull black, 
without the faintest trace of grey. We suspect that an examination 
of the series of skins of this species in all stages of plumage, 
which we have placed in Capt. Sbelley's hands, will lead to the 
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lumping together of two or three npecies that have hitherto been 
regarded as distinct. Batler adds the following notes on its 
nidification : — 

(1) "Found a nest on the lOth September, near Newcastle, 
containing two fresh eggs, and the fragmeDts of another that had 
been broken. It was built on the aide of a hill under a alab of 
rock overlooking a mnning Btream about twenty yards below, 
and consisted of fine dry grass, roots, &c., neatly put together, 
and well lined with sheeps' wool, horse and cow hair, Sic-, the 
whole being supported by a strong embankment of short pieces 
of coarse stems, grass-fibres, roots, lumps of dry earth, kc^ 
matted together, and extending some eight or ten inches from the 
edge of the nest, so as to suit the slope of the ground. E^ 
pale green, well marked with chestnut-red and with a few faint 
purplish markings as weU, chiefly at the large eod, formii^ a 
conspicuous confluent cap." 

(2) " Another nest, under a ledge of rock, October 1st, con* 
taining three fresh eggs. The nest was similar to the one described 
above, consisting of moss and dry grass, well lined with cow-hair, 
wool, &o., bat the eggs were more richly marked. After taking 
the eggs I threw the nest on the ground, and two days afterwards 
I noticed the old birds removing the d^brit to a fresh site under 
another rock, about twenty yards off. On the I2th October 
I returned to the spot, and found the nest finished and containing 
three slightly incubated eggs, which I took," 

JVotincoij torquata (Linn.), South African Stonechat.— 
Universally distributed and very abundant. Batler thus describes 
the nidification :^>" Snared a hen bird on the nest, 11th Sept 
The nest, which was placed under a tussock of grass on a bank 
overlooking a stream, was a neatly built structure, composed 
principally of dry grass, and lined with rats' fur, cow-hair, and a 
few feathers, being prolonged on the outer side for six or seven 
inches, so as to form a sort of embankment to suit the slope of 
the ground. £ggs three, fresh, pale green, somewhat faintly 
marked with light chestnut or fawn-colour, the markings being 
confined chiefly to the large end, forming a cap or zone. Two 
more nests, precisely similar, on the 14th of the same month and 
the 32nd October respectively, one containing five fresh eggs, the 
other three fresh eggs." 

^Tii lie euniinaad.) 
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THE BIRDS OF BRECONSHIRE. 

Bt £. Gahbbibob Phillips, 

Member of ths Woolhope NktunOists' Field Club. 

(CcDtiiiued from p. 50.) 

Bbfobb conclading my notes on the game-birds, it will be 
interesting to state that a few years since two very curious 
hybrids were killed in the neighbourhood of Builth — a cross 
between the Pheasant and Black Grouse. Both have been 
preserved, and are now in the possession of a gentleman in that 
town. A friend of mine who has inspected them tells me that 
they partake of the shape and plumage of both parents in a 
marked degree, and that the cross is distinctly visible ; he also 
says that they are apparently birds of the year. 

CoLLABBD Fbatincole, OlaTtola pratincola. — One of these 
cnrions birds was seen near Hay, in Breconshire, some time 
since by the brothers of Mr. Baskerville, of Clyro Court. They 
are qoite certain it was the Collared Pratincole, for it alighted 
several times, and allowed them to walk close to it. They knew 
the bird well, as they had both been stationed in South Africa, 
where they had often observed it. 

The Stone Curlew, CEdicnemua crepitant. — We have not this 
bird with us, nor have I ever heard of its being seen here, although 
one woald imagine that our hills were well suited to its habits. 

GoLDKS Ploves, CAoroiriugpIurialw.— Resident with us; it 
breeds sparingly on some portions of the Eppynt hills, and on 
the hills between Llanafawfawr and Nantgwilt it breeds in some 
numbers. It also breeds on the range of hiUs stretching from 
the Sugar Loaf, near Llanwrtyd, to Llanafanfawr. Occasionally 
it comes down to the lowlands, but very seldom ; it is essentially 
a bird of the hills. In the severe winters of the last and preceding 
years large flocks frequented the fields at Newton, close to Brecon, 
and remained for a considerable time. 

Lapwdjo, VaneUaa criatatm. — Very common with us all the 
year round ; it breeds all over the county. The Welsh call it 
by the appropriate name of " Comicell" (the bird with the little 
horn). 

DoTTBBBL, Endromiaa morinelliu. — A friend of mine has 
Been this bird near Abergwessin, and I was recently shown a 
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beaatifnlly staffed specimen that had been shot in the adjoining 
cooDty of Cardigan. It is very rare in this part of the coouty. 

CrRBENSHANK, Totanus glotttB.—AlBo very rare. I have aeea 
it once, and only once, and that was on the banks of the lUra 
Usk, about two miles above Brecon, running along a little sandy 
beach, I was fiehing at the time, and watched it for some minutes 
before it was aware of my presence, when it quickly flew away. 
Mr. David Thomas, of Brecon, has a stuffed specimen in bis 
collection that was killed near this town. 

CoHMOM Redshank, Totanui ealidris. — Very uncommon with 
as, and, in fact, is considered quite a rarity ; occaeionally, however, 
one is killed. In the autumn of 1880 one was shot, by a gentlemaa 
living in Brecon, on the Eppynt Hills ; it was a young bird of the 
year, and it is therefore quite possible that it was bred somewhere 
near the spot where it was killed. The Welsh name is " coesgoch" 
(red-leg). 

CoHHON Sandpiprr, THngoidea kypoleueus. — As its name 
denotes, is most common with ub, especially on the banks of the 
Usk and Wye, where it breeds ; it is also to be found on most of 
our smaller streams. It is very tame daring the breeding season, 
and its beautiful flight and twittering wailing cry form a pleasii^ 
accompaniment as with rod in hand you follow the windings of 
our beaatiinl rivers. 

Knot, Tringa eanutus. — The only instance I can qnote of its 
occurrence here is a specimen killed near Hay, most probably aa 
exhausted migrant. 

Woodcock, Scolopax rmtieola. — Our county has long been 
celebrated for its Woodcock-shooting, but alas ! it is but too true 
that the Woodcock gets scarcer and scarcer each succeeding year. 
I think the two last hard winters have considerably lessened their 
nnmbers. The season 1881-82 was the worst for Woodcocks 
I ever remember. In beating a large cover for Woodcocks in 
February last I only flushed a single bird, where in years past 
I have often found a dozen, it being a favourite place for them 
early in the year. I have never with certainty known of its 
nesting with us, but Mr. David Thomas, of this town, has a veiy 
small Woodcock of an entire light fawn-colour, without any ban 
whatever, that was killed in this county some years' since, and 
which has all the appearance of a young bird about three parts 
grown, and therefore most have been hatched here. 
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ChiEAT Snips, OaiUnago mc^or. — Occars oftener with us than 
IB generally imagined, being regarded by many people aa merely 
a very fine Common Snipe. About six years ago I flushed what 
appeared to me a vety large Snipe on a bog on the Eppynt Hills. 
It made no noiae on rising, and on my missing, it flew steadily 
and slowly for aboat one hundred yards, when it pitched again. 
I killed it on flashing it the second time, and found it to be the 
Great Snipe, a bird of the year. On the large bog at Oullw'yn in 
September, 1660, I had just knocked down a Gonunon Snipe, 
which my retriever was bringing, and on taking it from her a 
splendid Great Snipe rose at my feet, and flew, very like a Wood- 
cock, slowly away ; all my efforts to find it again were unavailing, 
although it must have settled out close by. Mr. Alfred Craw- 
shay has killed this bird at Llangorse iu August, 1676, and a man 
at Senny Bridge, who showed me a particularly large Snipe that 
he had killed near Cray about five or six years ago, seemed quite 
astonished when I informed him that it was a Great Snipe. 

Common Snips, QaUinago media. — Breeds commonly on the 
various bogs on all the hills in the county. Last season when 
flapper-shooting on a large bog in the neighbourhood of Devyn- 
nock, on Aogust Ist, I killed seven Snipe, all young birds, which 
may, I think, fairly represent the average number of young birds 
that may be killed on any large bog in the county at this time of 
the year. The Snipe, however, on the whole, are not nearly so 
numerous in the winter season as they were. As with the Wood- 
cock, the last two severe winters played sad havoc in their ranks. 
They are plentiful on the many bogs on the Eppynt Hille, and 
I know nothing more delightful than to wander witli dog aud gun 
on a Gue November day, after rain, over these beautiful hills, now 
picking up a few Snipe, then a Duck or Teal, sometimes a Cock or 
two, often a Golden Plover, and listening to the cry of an old cock 
Grouse, as he springs whirring up far oat of reach. The largest 
bag of Snipe I ever made on these hills was seven couple. The 
Welsh name for the Common Snipe is " giach," and as pronounced 
in Welsh admirably expresses the sound it makes on rising. 

Jack Snipe, QcdUnago gailinula. — Very common with ue, 
especially during the season 1861. I think this bird stands the 
severe cold better than the Common Snipe, and is, as its French 
name impliea, of a more sluggish nature, and consequently 
usually in excellent condition. A gentleman in this town who 
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had been ehooliDg over one of the large Snipe bogs near TreeasUe 
in December last, told me that his party had moved from tfaiitj 
to forty Jack Snipe in one day. This little bird has a very strong 
scant; most dogs boat them vith eagerness, and pointers and 
setters usoally stand them vith great stauncbness. 

Cdblbw, ^umenifw arquatu*. — Breeds very generally with as 
on most, if not all, of our bills, making its appearance with great 
regularity aboat the middle of March, and going away again — 
I tbink to the sea-side — before or by the ist September. Miss 
Lloyd, of Llande&ilog, tells me that this year the Curlews hare 
come to their breeding places earlier than their usual time. Tbey 
are certainly on the increase, and I think that being protected 
in this county from the let March to the let Aogost may, in a 
great measure, account for this. The Curlew is a bold bird in 
the breeding season, when, like many other birds, ii seems to 
throw off its exceeding caution. I once saw a Curlew make a 
very determined attack on an old Carrion Crow that was probably 
on the look-oat for one of its young ones. The Crow stood do 
chance against the Curlew, with its grand free flight, and ww 
soon beaten oft and pursued until both were close to me. The 
exceedingly appropriate name of the Curlew in Welsh is " Chwi- 
banog-y-mynydd " (the whistler of the mountain). 

The Whimbrel, NumenUu pfueoptu, is unknown in this coun^. 

CoHUON Cbane, Qrv* cinerea. — Although now, of course, 
extinct, yet I think it must have formerly occurred here in yean 
gone by in some numbers, from the fact that the Welsh, both 
here and in Carmarthenshire, invariably call, in ^English, the 
Heron a "Crane" — indeed I never remember hearing a native 
call the Heron by any other name. The Welsh for Crane, as 
given in Richard's Dictionary, is " Orychydd," hut he does not 
apply this word to the Heron, although two of the other names 
of the Crane and Heron are identical in Welsh ; still I always 
hear the Heron called " Crychydd" by the Welsh both here and 
in Carmarthenshire, and this would lead one to beUeve that the 
name of the Crane had in some way descended to the Heron, and 
although this is far from conclusive as to the former oocturiog 
here, still I tbink it is well worth noticing. 

HsBOH, Ardea cinerea. — Very general ever3'where on all our 
rivers and streams. It breeds sparsely in scattered pairs all ow 
the county ; sometimes there are two or three nests in the vioiiii^ 
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of each other, but we have no regular heronry In the couoty, and 
nambers must go elsewhere to breedi Formerly there was a 
heroory at Llwyuwormwood Park, neu- Llandovetyv CarmartbeD- 
shire, aboat twenty miles from Breoon, as ihe Crow — or rather 
the Heron — flies, but from some inexplicable caase, and without 
any iqjparent reason, about fifteen yeard ago this heronry suddenly 
broke up into two parties, one going to Keuadd-fawr, Cilcwm, 
near Llandovery, the residence of Mr. Campbell Davys, wh^'e 
they still are, and now number about one bnndred birds,' and the 
other, and smaller portion coming to Bailyddu, Llandilofan, in the 
coanty of Brecon, where, however, they did not stay long, but no 
doubt gradually distributed themseWes over the county. The 
distance from Llwynwormwood to Neuadd would be about six 
miles, and to Llandilofan about twelve miles. I am indebted to 
my friend Col. Jones, of Velindre, Llandovery, for the above 
interesting particulars. The severe weather of January, 1881, 
was most fatal to the Herons. In looking for Woodcocks in that 
month, on one of the coldest days I ever remember, I moved a 
splendid cock Heron from a spring, or as it is called here a 
" soak," near the Gludy Lake. Happening to be in tlte same 
plaoe a few days after, I found one (probably the same bird) dead 
from starvation. About the same time I also saw another Heron 
dead from the same cause on the banks of a pond at Peolan, 
close by Brecon. A very small colony-of Herons have bred in a 
wood near Senny Bridge for many years, but their nests never 
seem to inerease beyond half-a-dozen. These birds, I am glad to 
say, have a very easy time of it here, not being often molested, 
as if killed they are seldom or ever eaten. 

PoBPLB Hebon,' Ardea purpurea, — Has once been killed in 
the eounty, near Talybont. The gentleman who shot it told me 
th«w werethree together on the River Ush, near this place. 
This specimen, which has been preserved, I have had the pleasure 
of iospecting, and a beantifol specimen it is. 

Squaoco Hbbon, Ardea tvmata. — One of these unusually rare 
visitors was shot by Capt. Hotchkis on the Biver Wye, near Hay, 
in Breeonshire; on May 8rd, 1867, and is now in the collection of 
Mr- Baskerville, of Gyro Court, Hay, who has kindly favoured 
me with these particulars. 

Bittern, Botaurtu »teUari». — If ever there was a county that 
formerly echoed with the "boom" of the Bittern, it must have 
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been Breconshire ; now, however, it is scarce. Still a great manj 
have been killed in various parts of the county from time to time. 
Mr. Gwynne Holford shot one at Llangoree Lake some years 
agO) and several have been killed there since. Near Llandalas 
Cburch, situate in the most wild and desolate part of the 
county, and which is hunted by Col. Jones, of Llandovery, with 
his excellent pack of barriers,' there are several rushy bogs, and 
not long since in one of these the Colonel when hunting constantly 
flushed a Bittern ; it did not fly far, but settled again close by. 
As it seemed to have a decided attachment to the spot I hope it 
is still in the neighbourhood. The feathers of this bird were 
formerly — and I believe still are — in great request with anglers 
for making a particular salmon-fly. The Welsh for Bittern is, 
like most other Welsh names, wonderfully descriptive, viz., 
"Aderyu-y-bwn" (the bird with the hollow sound), from "bwmp," 
a hollow sound; hence probably the English word "boom," so 
generally applied to the noise made by the bird. 

The Little Bittern, Botaurua minutua, so far as I can learn, is 
unknown in this county, for after numerous enquiries I am unable 
to record any instance of its occurrence here. It is possible, how- 
ever, that being only an occasional eummer visitor, it has, from 
the nature of its haunts and its shy retiring habits, hitherto 
escaped observation. 

Water Bah., Rallua aquaticui. — Bemains with us all the year 
round, and may be very generally found in all the marshy places 
of the county; it is seldom seen, on account of its skulking habits, 
but it is far more common with us than is generally supposed. 
It counterfeits death exceedingly well. In shooting round a lake 
near here, I flushed a Water Bait close to me. I fired, and down 
fell the bird. On picking it up, it lay in my hand for some 
minutes motionless, and to all appearance dead. I was looking 
fur a shot-mark, when suddenly, as I looked away for a moment, 
without the slightest warning, it flew off. I was so surprised 
that I could hardly believe my eyes. My dogs moved the bird 
twice afterwards, but I gave the clever little fellow the liberty it 
had so well earned. The late Mr. Marsh used to say that d<^ 
hunt the Water Bail with greater avidity than any other water 
bird, when once it has been killed to them ; and I have found this 
to be the case, several dogs I have had taking the greatest 
pleasure in hunting them. Some years ago I had a fine stufied 
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Bittern with a skeleton of a Water Bail which had been taken 
from itB crop after it hod been killed. 

Landrail, or Corn Crase, Crex pratenaia. — Fairly plentiful, 
but I have never seen them in any numbers. In August and 
September they are often found on the bills, where I think they 
resort before returning. They are not nearly bo plentiful with 
Its as in England, and I think have decreased in numbers of late 
years. Here again the Welsh name, "Ysgrecb y gwair" {the 
screamer of the hay], is most expressive, the word "ysgrech," as 
pronounced in Welsh, being a good imitation of the cry of the 
Com Crake, and preferable in this respect to our word "crake-" 

Spotted Crake, Crex porzana. — A regular visitant, but very 
local. On many large bogs in this county it is never seen, on 
others it is invariably to be found. On the numerous bogs on 
the Eppynt Hills, over which I had the privilege of shooting for 
many years, I have never seen it, whilst on the Trath, a large 
bog on Mynydd Illtyd, near Brecon, it is to be found every year; 
but the favourite spot for them in this county is in the large bog 
near Onllwyn, and here in the early part of the shooting season 
I invariably flush several, and many breed in this place. I one 
day flushed six and killed four, three of which were birds of the 
year. The station-master who was then at Onllwyn informed me 
that there were two broods of tbem hatched in that part of the 
bog close to the station that year. This is an enormous bog, the 
middle of it being very deep, and about half a mile of it absolutely 
unapproachable, thus forming a secure retreat for many water- 
birds. From the thickness of the reeds it is almost impossible 
to beat this stronghold of the Spotted Crake with dogs, and 
many have been lost in attempting it. I generally find them 
where a warm spring or two runs in a little rivulet through the 
centre of a bog, and they greatly frequent this part. The flight 
of the Spotted Crake varies greatly, sometimes, like the Moorhen, 
flapping slowly out with its legs hanging straight down; at another 
time tucking them np under their bodies, and flying with all the 
speed of, and very similar to, a Qnail, and the more the autumnal 
season advances the stronger I fancy they fly. I have never seen 
one after October. I once had one alive in my hand, a winged bird 
that my dog caught before it could escape into the reeds ; its eye 
was a brilliant olive-green, and exactly matched the colour of its 
legs. I mention this because bird-stuffers invariably return you 
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tlie bird with a red eye. Like all tlie Crakee, it is very difficult 
to flusli the second time, but dogs hunt it with the same eagerness 
that they do the Water Bail. It has been killed on some of the 
bogs near Cray, and its nest and eggs have been token oa tlie 
Tratb, near Brecon. Mr. Dilwyn Llewellyn tells me that in the 
fall of the year he can at any time move three or foor in aome 
bogs in Glamorganshire. Of coarse, as in Uie {nrocesa of time 
many of our larger bogs are drained, tiie area naed by this bird 
must necessarily get smaller nntil it ultimately has no plaoe to 
breed, but X hope that the county will yet afford this grsoefal 
and elegant little visitor a safe breeding place for many a year. 
May not its exceeding rarity in many parts of England arise from 
this cause ? The late Mr. Marsh told me that he had seen it 
twice in his life, and those were days to be marked with a white 
stone. I never kill one now except to oblige a brother naturalist. 
I may add that I have never seen it on any of the bogs near 
Llanwrtyd, which bears out my observation as to its partiality for 
particular localities. It has also been obtained near Hay, <m the 
other side of the county. 

MooBHEN, QaUiniUa ehloropaa. — Very general everywhere, 
except on our rivers and brooks. Though plentiful on the Brecon 
Canal, and on all our lakes and ponds, especially Llangorse Ijakc^ 
it is hardly ever seen on bogs on the hills, preferring water when 
it can swim and feed in quietude, and this it is unable to do on 
rapid streams. 

Coot, FuUea atra.^Vety common on Llangorse Lake, when 
it breeds, as it does also on a few other smaller lakes in the 
county ; but the large nnmber of Coots that appear in the earlf 
part of the winter are migrants frem other parts. I think it is 
increasing of late years, and sinoe the Gludy Lake, near Breooit 
has been looked after, it has become mach more nnmerotiB tfaeie. 
This would also be the case at Llangorse Lake, but for the 
constant fusilade which takes place there every year directly tbe 
shooting season opens (August), and which must inevitably drive 
away every bird from its waters. It is worth remarking tii^t on our 
deep hill-bogs the Coot is never found, and only ocoa^iooally tkt 
Moorhen. On the Onllwyn Bog, before mentioned, I have aevtt 
seen either of these birds, and this is, I should think, tite laiigeM 
xnd deepest bog in the county, as well as the most dangerous. • 

(To be ocrntUiDaL) 
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THE SEVERN SALMON— WHENCE IT COMES AND 

WHERE IT GOES.* 

Br Francis Day, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

Thbbe was a time when the " King of Fresh-water Fishes" 
so aboaoded in England that the Abends of every intending 
apprentice were cureful to cause a stipulation to be inserted into 
each bond of apprenticeship that the lad should not be compelled 
to dine off Salmon more than two or three days in a week. The 
rivers wherein these fish were born, reared, and nourished atill 
remain, bat scarcity of the article {as demonstrated by its market 
value) shows that at the present time there is a woeful falling off 
in the supply. How many among us, may I ask, have witnessed 
the capture of a Salmon in the Severn off the ancient city of 
Gloucester ? Is it not a fact that the fishery there gives but little 
comparative employment to the fishermen, sport to the angler, or 
food to the town ? It may well be said of the Salmon — 
" They oome like shadows, so depart." 

We all know the appearance of a good healthy fish when we 
see it exposed for sale, and are cognisant of its taste when served 
at table ; but how few of us are aware of the many and strange 
adventores it has passed through before it has reached a sufficient 
size to reward the net-fisherman's toils, or attained to the dignity 
of appearing at an aldermanic feast 1 I propose to consider its 
life-hifitoiy— that is, its eggs in the nest, the parr or young in onr 
riTers, the smolt as it assumes its silvery migratory dress, the 
grilse which returns from the sea to our fresh waters (mostly 
during the summer months), and the adult Salmon that, residing 
in the sea, ascends our streams at certain periods in order to 
deposit its eggs and maintain, so far as it is able, the continnation 
of its race. 

The eggs of the Salmon are small, round, elastic bodies, of a 
clear white, pink, or even coral colour. Owing to their tough 
outer coat, they are very elastic, as may be seen by throwing one 
on the ground, from which it will rebound like an india-rubber 
ball. This strength and elasticity must be an important property, 
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if we remember where these eggs are deposited and what an 
amount of pressure they may have to undergo. Young Salmon 
are batched from eggs deposited in rivers, such as the Severn— 
not near its mouth, where the tide or the current would be too 
strong for the baby-fish to lire in, but in small and often moun- 
tainous streams, where the water is pure and shallow, having a 
gravelly bed which permits the redd, or nest, to be constructed, 
while deep pools in the vicinity allow the breeding-fishes to retire 
into them for rest. 

The places selected by fishes for depositing their eggs vary in 
different families. Thus the ova of the Cod floats on the snr&ce 
of the sea until the young come forth ; that of the Herring sinks 
to the bottom, where, by means of a glutinous substance, it 
becomes attached to sea-weeds, rocks, or other objects. One 
form of Sea-sucker {Lepadogaater] attaches its eggs to the inside 
of an old shell, as a butterfly does to a leaf. The Perch in our 
jresh waters have stringy ova, which is made fast by one end to 
some stationary object, as grass or timber. That of some species 
of Carp sinks into the mud of ponds; while a few of the 
tropical scalelesa Siluroids that reside along the coasts have this 
remarkable peculiarity, that the male carries the eggs about io 
his mouth until the young are hatched. Oar Common Stickle- 
back forms a veritable nest, which is attached to a water-plan^ 
and this nest has one hole by which the fish enters and anothcd- 
on the opposite side by which it emerges. 

But none of the foregoing plans are followed by the Salmon, 
which ascends our rivers to a suitable spot, and in the gravel at 
the bottom of the stream constructs its redd or nest, which woA 
seems to be the occupation of the female. She lies on one side, 
and, by moving her tail rapidly from one side to the other, tas 
up the gravel until she rapidly sinks into a kind of trough, the 
male remaining near ready to give battle to any intruder, for 
which purpose his lower jaw is furnished at this peiiod with an 
offensive weapon in the shape of a cartilaginous, hook -like process. 
The female (waited upon by the male) now deposits her e^^ in 
the trough she has made in the gravel, and these are subsequently 
covered to some feet in depth, the whole forming a redd. She 
now &lls back into one of the deep popU until she has acquired 
sufficient strength to deposit more eggs. During this period 
Salmon (like Shad and many other fishes) are indisposed to feed. 
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and Uve on the stock of fat they have laid in while at sea. It has 
been compated that every female Salmon deposits about 900 eggs 
for every pound of its weight, and that only 900 of these in every 
17,000 shed in British rivers ever attain the parr stf^e. As 
might be anticipated, eggs deposited in a rumiing stream are very 
liable to be carried away by the current, and, as I shall presently 
show, the places selected by Salmon for their redds are precisely 
the localities where Trout have previously deposited their eggs, 
which now become routed up and carried away down stream to be 
devoured by every hungry fish. 

The length of time the eggs remain in their nest before they 
are hatched may now be considered. This is subject to variation 
as great as from 50 to 12B days, whiuh last period occurred at 
Stormontfield on the occasion of a very severe winter. Acting 
upon previous experience, Mr. Youl succeeded in transmitting 
Salmon-eggs to the Antipodes in small boxes packed in ice, which 
retarded hatching until the 14dth day. Mr. Branden examined a 
redd that appeared to have been left dry, but on opening it found 
that a little water was trickling through the stones and gravel, 
which was sufficient to keep the ova healthy. Having scraped a 
hole he obtained a considerable number of eggs, and these he 
transferred to a pail of water, where two-thirds hatched within 
periods varying &om five minutes to twenty-four houn. About 
a week subsequently be returned to the same spot, and had 
another dig for Salmon-eggs, no rise having occorred in the river 
daring the interval. He collected more, and putting them into 
the water they hatched, as the former ones had done. He very 
fairly suggests that this may be a vrise provision to prevent ova 
deposited in localities where the depth of the stream is liable to 
considerable fluctuations from becoming lost or destroyed, which 
must occur unless some delay be provided for ; for as the floods 
come and sweep up these redds, the imprisoned ova are let 
loose at a time when they are ready to burst and the young 
to emerge. 

But Salmon-eggs, even in redds, are not permitted to rest in 
peace and hatch in security : they have many accidents to escape 
from and numerous enemies whose vigilance must be avoided. 
Not only may floods prematurely sweep away redds with their 
unripe eggs, hut during the continuance of such high waters 
spawning fish are unable to occupy their usual breeding grounds. 
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because they are too deep in the water. They conseqaently may 
hare to shed their eggs iu the stream, where they beoome lost, sr 
puslL higher up to where there will be more chance of their redib 
being left dry aud the ova perishing; even iu their annual s 
gtounds, where their eggs may have been deposited, severe s 
of drought may occasion most disastrous rosalts. IrTe^>eGtive of 
season, the eggs have numerous water enemies, as Fre^-water 
Shrimps, which hunt out the ne9t, where they are as merciless to 
the eggs as Bats are to com in a granary. The larva ofthe May- 
fiy and of the Dragon-fly, aud even some birds, cannot be deemed 
innocent of joining in this great work of destruction ; while Swans 
and Ducks enjoy nothing so well as the spawn of fishes, in whi<A 
taste the Vole or Water Rat appears to coincide. In cc»sequmiee 
of the many destructive agencies at work, an ingenious plan of 
artificial batching and rearing has been adopted with great saccesa. 
By regulating the water, droughts and fioods are prevented, uid 
many enemies are excluded which run riot among fish-e^s left 
iu a state of nature in our rivers. 

Supposing all to have gone well with the eggs, and soma Toong 
fish hatched, it does not follow that the fry are always stKMig and 
healthy. The temperature of the water ought to range out of 
doore about 40° or 45°, for if it should rise to 50° the eggs nmj 
become prematurely hatched. The higher the temperature tlM 
sooner the young appear, and the more weakly they may be 
expected to be : sometimes the jaws are deformed in the fry, or 
the spinal column is curved ; even two fish may be ooniMCted 
together, like the Siamese twins ; again, two or even three btuds 
have been seen attached to one body. When the young fiah emerge 
from the eggs they have a large bag, the umbilical vesicle, attached 
to their stomachs: this contains the nourishment which is to 
serve .them for several (three to eight) weeks' subsistence, aod 
they do not commonly take in any food by the mouth until it is 
absorbed. Weighed down by it, they lie quietly among the stones 
at the bottom of the stream, and seek concealment from fish 
larger than themselves, aquatic insects, and other enemies which 
would at once commence to feed on them. 

When the fry has become au ounce or so in weight, it is 
commonly known in our river as the " last spring " or " parr." Its 
colours are very similar to those of its relative the Common TrosL 
Several so-called "finger marks" appear down its sides, and 
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DtimeroQB scarlet spots are scattered over its body. Manj dis- 
ODSsions have ariseu to prove or disprove this being the yoang 
Salmon, aod it has been pointed out that in rivers destitute 
of Salmon there are no parrs, and where parrs exist there are 
Salmon. The question is now set at rest by eggs having been 
taken direct from Salmon and artificially hatched, the young 
produced being parrs. The parrs in their second or third year, 
about the month of May, begin to be restless, assuming a silvery 
or smolt dress, and, assembling in shoals, drop down the river 
towards the sea. Here again it has been asserted that smolts 
are not parrs. A number of the latter were placed in a fresh- 
water tank in the Brighton Aquarium, and when the month of 
May came round all but four assumed the silvery livery of the 
migratory smolt. Sea-water was now gradually introduced, when 
all became smolts ! 

We have now traced the Salmon-eggs to the fry, these to 
the Trout-looking parr, and the latter to the silvery smolt that 
descends to the sea. These smolts when reappearing from the 
sea, do not present the same appearance as when they entered it, 
but assume a larger form, weighing more pounds than they did 
ounces — miniature Salmon, termed "grilse," which ascend in 
shoals. These by popular repute were the intermediate stage 
between the smolts and the Salmon, being supposed to be those 
forms which descended to the sea, where they remained one or 
two seasons and then returned, mostly to the river where they 
were originally bred. Bussell tells us that of all the smolts which 
were marked by the attachment of rings, or other efTective means, 
none were obtained until the second year, or fifteen months after 
they had been turned loose. These " grilse," or young Salmon, 
ascend from the sea, and some of them breed, but do not deposit 
so many eggs as do the old Salmon : after a time they descend 
again as grilse-kelts, coming back subsequently from the sea as 
Salmon. 

Salmon enter our rivers in varying numbers throughout the 
year, unless imparities (as in the Thames) have annihilated the 
breed. At certain times, as during the cold season, they ascend 
the Severn for the purpose of reaching their spawning-beds, and 
having deposited their eggs in the redds, as described, they descend 
to the sea in a miserable condition, many of the males succumbing 
from exhaustion. At this period the female fish is known 
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as & "sbedder" or " bag^^t," acd the male as a "kipper," but 
speaking generally they are termed " kelts." Sach fishes, as 
might be expected, are poeitiTely unwholesome. 

Let us follow our Salmon stage by stage np the SeTem, past 
the city of Gloucester, where laws against polluting the river are 
not in force, to the weirs at Tewkesbory and elsewhere, which 
the fish can only cross at high floods. Here the poachers prey 
upon them at every obstruction ; and disease, due to cont^on, 
conjoined with filth, carries off numbers. But irrespective of the 
physical difficulties they must experience in surmounting natural 
or constructed obstacles (as weirs), the Salmon has many other 
dangers to contend with. First, and foremost, are those of 
pollutions of the river-water. Drains, manufactories, and water 
mines, are wholesale causes of destruction, more especially to 
young fish. During the last few seasons I have collected some 
of the accounts recorded respecting poisoning fish. A poacher 
having placed some chloride of lime in an old stocking, sunk it 
in a sluggish Btream, and killed many Trout He was convicted and 
punished, I suppose, as a retail sinner, for it was lately recorded 
in ' The Field' that the proprietors of a large paper-mill, on the 
Cray River, have obtained a special Act of Parliament to pennit 
them to discharge the same poisonous substance into that river, 
where they would be wholesale destroyers. The washings of bags 
which have contained artificial root manure, or bones dissolved 
in sulphuric acid, have been known to kill all the fish in a pond ; 
the self-same substance, to the extent of two or three cwt. to an 
acre, is often employed in fields contiguous to rivers, Into which 
much of it would obtain access were a sudden storm to occur 
immediately subsequent to its employment. The washing of 
sheep, from thti drugs employed, has also been observed to poison 
the water. 

An old gas-tank was drained into a sewer, and from thence 
obtained access to the Biver Roden, poisoning the fish for 
miles. Peat-water, or the bursting of peat-bogs into rivers, has 
produced similar results. Not only does the presence of pollutions 
in rivers concern the owners of fisheries, the fishermen who have 
to earn their living, as well as the consumers of fish, but it also 
raises the very interesting home-question of how such pollutions 
operate upon the dwellers residing on its banks ? Does not the 
stream thus rendered unfit for domestic purposes drive the pnlilio 
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to purchase and consume other and apparently leas tainted fluids ? 
On this point Salmon and other fishes play a most important part 
by demonBtrating whether the water they reside in is sufficiently 
pore to sustain their lives, for if not, it stands to reason that 
human beinge and cattle that may incautiously partake of it may 
be doing so to their own destruction. Anybody may pollute the 
Severn at Gloucester where it is tidal, the anthorities declining 
to consider it a stream, and thns it escapes the provisions of the 
Rivera Pollution Act 1 

We are now in a position to enquire why it is that the interests 
of the proprietors of Salmon fisheries are not identical throughout 
the entire extent of the river, and also to consider whether this 
clashing of interests is not inimical to the fisheries, and conse- 
quently to the general public ? The proprietors of fisheries living 
on the higher waters may fairly argue that from Tewkesbury 
to the sea pollutions are permitted unchecked access, that 
immoderate netting is almost continuously carried ou, giring 
the fish, except in close time, but little chance of escape. Thus 
the tipper proprietors see but few fish, excepting during the 
breeding season, when it is illegal to capture them. They are, in 
a manner, " clucking hens," whose duties seem to be to take care 
the eggs are hatched, rear the try, and " speed the parting guest" 
as it descends to the sea, from whence nets and other obstractions, 
and pollutions in the lower reaches of the Severn, will most 
probably prevent their ever re-ascending, or only in sufficient 
nnmbers to maintain a supply for the lower waters. Official 
statistics are worse than useless — they are positively misleading ; 
for they ought to show the yearly quantity of Salmon taken in 
each portion of the river — not the number of boxes of Severn 
Salmon received at Billingsgate. Can it be a source of surprise 
if the breeding grounds are not strictly preserved? For the 
rearing of Salmon is effected at the expense of the local fish, which 
are residents of the upper waters. Take the Trout as an instance : 
it has constantly been observed that a Salmon river is not, as 
a role, well stocked with Trout. Several reasons have been 
advanced to account for this, but the most prominent seems to be 
that the Trout breeds some little time earlier than the Salmon, 
and deposits its eggs in the identical spots that the Salmon like- 
wise selects. As the Salmon turns up the gravelly bed, in order 
to form its redd, it disturbs the previously deposited Trout eggs. 
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which are then carried down stream by the current, and afford a 
repast to every fish in the vicinity. 

The Salmon is rare in the Severn in comparison with the 
nnmber of fry batched there, and which would be quite aofficieiit 
to form a good supply had they a chance in the battle for life 
in the lower waters. The paucity of these fish is due to three 
main caosee, excluding poaching: — (1) Difficulty in the ascent 
of breeding fish, owiug to natural or artificial obstructions in the 
river; (2) immoderate netting; and (3) pollution of the water. 
The present policy of masterly inactivity against the great 
destroyers of the Salmon, aided by local activity against the 
petty ones, are characteristic of our fishery laws and regulations, 
and will probably form a subject for marvel to the antiquarians of 
future ages, when naturalists will perhaps observe — " What could 
have been expected from a legislature that left the young fish 
to take care of themselves, but protected the useless birds which 
destroyed them, and concluded every Parliamentary Session 
by dining at Greenwich off ' whitebait,' the ^ of the Common 
Herring ? " 



NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON BRITISH 

STALK-EYED CRUSTACEA. 

By John T. CARRtNOTOK, F.L.S., and Edt^ard Lovktt, 

(Coiitioued ftom p. 185.) 

Tkia polita, LeRch. 

This rare species is described by Bell in the Appendix to his 
work, at the time of writing of which very little seems to have 
been known as to its habitat; though it seems probable, according 
to M. Milne -Ed wards, that it is a Mediterranean form. 

The carapace is somewhat shaped like a thumb-nail, but 
produced posteriorly; it is rarely quite an inch in length, and 
nearly as broad in the widest part; it is remarkably smooth and 
polished, and fringed with fine downy sets. The antennee are 
about a quarter of an inch in length, and slightly plumose. 

The anterior pair of legs are robust, rounded and smooth, the 
forceps curved; the legs are capable of being closed in beneath 
the carapace. The remaining legs are hairy and rather short, 
the fourth pair being the shortest The abdomen is five-jointed 
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in the male and Beven-jointed in the female, and in both Mnged 
with setffi. Its colour is white, with a fiunt greenish tinge ; but 
specimens are not imfrequently found of a delicate pink suffused 
over the whole of the carapace, whilst the legs are of the normal 
white colour. There is often a circular spot of red on each side 
of the carapace, over the branchial region, which greatly varies in 
size, and which is quite absent in some specimens. 

According to Bell, thie species is only recorded from Galway, 
where it was first discovered about 1857. We have obtained 
it in somewhat considerable numbers from Jersey, where it 
is found buried in the sand, being similar in habita to the next 
species. 

This has been called by Jersey fishermen the "Thumb-nail 
Crab," the only popular name we ever heard for the species. 

Coryttee Cassivelaunus, Leach. 

This species, again the only one of the genus known to inhabit 
onr Bess, is popularly known ae the "Masked Crab," from the 
resemblance of the marking of the regions on the carapace to a 
homan face or mask. It is a remarkably interesting species for 
several reasons, and may be described as follows : — 

The carapace, is much longer than broad, somewhat cylin- 
drical, and approaching in form the carapace of the Macrovra. 
It is about an inch and a half in length and about half that in 
width, roughly aval in shape, and armed with three spines on 
each lateral margin. The orbits are large, and the space between 
them is notched. The antennie are very long, being nearly as 
long as the carapace, and slightly plumose. 

The anterior pair of legs are remarkably long in the male, 
but only about a third as long in the female ; they are rounded 
in form, and enlarged at the base of the forceps, which are 
serrated and hairy; the wrist is armed with spines. The 
remaining legs are somewhat compressed, and slightly fringed 
with sete on both margins. The abdominal somites are five in 
number in the male and seven in the female, narrow in the former 
and, as usual, broader in the latter. 

The ova are small, and resemble that of Carcintis mcenas; 
they are exuded in the spring-time, and are a dull yellowish 
brown, becoming very interesting under the microscope as the 
formation of the enclosed zoeea proceeds. 
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The colour of this species ia a. pale yellowish white, often, 
however, tinged with red. 

Coryttei Castivelawivt is a rather deep-water species, asoally 
found in the lamiDarian zone ; and appears not to have occurred 
very commooly when Bell wrote his work. He records it from 
Wales, Torquay, Sandgate, Scarborough, Hastings, Cornwall, 
and also from Ireland. We have obtained it from Weymouth, 
Teignmoutb, Torbay, and in considerable numbers some distance 
off the Sussex coast, where it was also thrown upon the shore in 
thousands during the great storm of January, 1661. 
(To ba eontinaed.) 
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Pink Maktkh and Polecat in Lihoolsbiiibe. — I have much pleasnre 
in reoording the occurrence of the Pine Marten near Bardaey. in LiDCotn- 
ahire ; the specimen (which I have juat seen at Mr. Barber's, taxldermict. 
Lincoln, and which be asked me to record) was caught in a trap a few 
weeks ago : it was unfortunately very much mauled by dogs. As mio; 
inquiries hare been made lately in various quarters as to the extinctkn 
of this animal in Lincolnshire and otber districts, the capture is Toy 
interesting. A Polecat was taken near Orantbam two or three montha ^o: 
this animal aeeme to be becoming very rare in this district. — ^W. W. Fowut 
(Liinooln). 

Notes of the NtrrsATcH and Lesser Spotted Woodpeokbb. — The 
oonrespondeuoe recently published in ' The Zoologist' on this subject, taken 
in conneotiou with a letter received a short time since from Mr. J. H. 
Gumey, juii., and a conversation with Prof Newton, coDvinoe me of the 
great difficulty — to say no more — of attempting to tracslate into words the 
sounds made by many birds or other animals. In my commonicatioD 
(Zool. 1883, p. X4S} I took it for granted that Mr. J. Young and I were 
alluding to the same note or sound, described by him aa " churring," a 
sound he attributed (/. e. p. 113) to the Nuthatch, but which I believed to 
be that of the Lesser Spotted Woodpecker. Mr. G. B. Wharton (^ c. p.I89l 
is confident that the sound we allude to is that of the Nuthatch, and 
wonders why we should call it "cburring"! It seems now to me more 
than probable that we are all three of us alluding to different notes, and 
therefore possibly to different birds as their cause. I will not add to tbt 
evident uuauuiptions and confusion of the matter by attttmpting tu give • 
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name to tlio eoUDil I mean. I certainly should neTsr mjselT have called it 
" churriug," nor should I, iu a manner, have adopted it from Mr. Young, 
had I not then been convinced that no note I ever heard from the Nuthatch 
could be so translated, nhile the jarring note of the Lesser Spotted Wood- 
pecker — so very familiar to me — might by posaibility be bo called. The 
note I have had, and sUll have, in my mind is that of the latter, and not 
of the former bird : and, so far as my own experience goes, the tno birds 
have no ain^jle note in common ; nor, when heard, liable to be mistaken for 
each other's by anyone who has had sufficient opportunities of verifying the 
producer. Although, however, I' will not venture to translate the sound 
I allude to, I may remark that it can be fairly reproduced by drawing a 
piece of hard stick rather quickly across some wooden palings not set too 
close together ; in fact, by so imilating it I believe that in several instances 
the attention of the bird was drawn, and that I was thus enabled to induce 
it to continue tapping, and so to discover its position. Prof. Newton and 
Mr. Ourney will, 1 know, forgive my here alluding to them without their 
formal consent. The latter, writing to me on the subject, assumes that he 
is referring to the same sound as myself, and asks if I do not think it is like 
that of the Wryneck! stating his belief tfaat "some of the Wrynecks 
recorded in March were only Nuthatches." This seems to me to prove 
that the verifying of the notes of birds is a matter at present beset with, 
at any rate, some little difficulty and confusion, quite apart from the 
attempt to translate the notes when verified. On this lost point it is that 
Prof. Newton's obaervatJons are instructive to me. In part xiv. of his new 
edition of Yarrell's 'British Birds' (I have Dot the part by mo at this 
moment) Prof. Newton translates the ordinary cry of the Leaser Spotted 
Woodpecker by the words, "kink, kink." The cry of this bird, which 
I should call the ordtnary one, is very familiar to me, but those syllables 
are about the last by which I should ever have thought of describing ii. 
It bears a certain resemblance to that of the Green Woodpecker — very 
much weaker, of course, and also lees clear and resonant. I understood 
Prof. Newton to agree with me that, besides the jarring spring note, the 
Lesser Spotted Woodpecker is only known to utter the one in question, 
and I allude to it here merely to " point the moral," that if " kink, kink" 
sounds to him like this cry, the attempt to translate obscure notes of birds 
into ordinarily intelligible language is almoet hopeless, and will probably 
prove misleading. — 0. P. Cambridge (Bloiworth). 

Umoohhon Birds in the Isle of Wight. — I am informed by Mr. 
Dimmick the Ryde naturalist, that a Great Grey Shrike was shot near 
Bratiing last October : a tireat Northern Diver, iu November, off Hyde ; 
a B«d-hreasted Mei^anser, in December ; and a Bed-throated Diver, in the 
same month, which was in a truusitiou sute of plumage, that of summer 
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predominating. A Common Bozzaid was procored in the neigfabonrbood 
of Ryde in December. Starlings were fiist observed about the roofs uid 
ohimneje in the town early in March, and Blackbirds were found tote 
nesting early in the same month, when its song was first heard. Tooog 
Thrushes n-ere on the witig by the middle of April. The Ohiffchaff was 
unusually late in arriTing, none having I>een beard of till the beginning of 
April, nor did I see one till the 14lh of the month. Though I am told thai 
the Nightingale was heard towards the end of March at St. Lawrence, its 
song was not agaiu heard till April 14tb, a mild day, therm. [>9°at 10 a.m. 
Swallows were rather late in arriving, none having been observed dll the 
14th April ; they seldom remain on the coast on their arrival, as I have 
had occasion to point out in former notes. On the SOlh April I did not 
observe one between Ventnor and Ryde, though the meadows on the Tar 
abound with them later on in the season. Rooks had returned to their 
nesting trees in the village of Bonohurcb by the first week in March. — 
Hbhri HAl>FtE[.D (Ventnor, Isle of Wight). 

BnsBDitia of thk Shout-eared Owl ih Suffolk. — One if not tvo 
pairs of the Shorteared Owl, Asia accipUrinia, have bred this season in 
Tuddenham Fen. In the fourth edition of Yarrell's ' British Birds,' the 
year 1664 is stated to be the latest knowu to the Editor in which this IhtiI 
nested in the Eastern Couuties : and nothing is there said of this bird's habit 
of placing its young, sooo after they are hatched, one here and one then 
within a radius of about tweuty yards of the original nest. By the side of 
one of the young ones so placed in Tuddenham Fen was a full Snipe.— 
W. T. Anoove (Mildenball, Sufi'olk). 

[Our correspondent appears to have overlooked the fact that the thiid 
part of the fourth edition of Yarrell's ' British Birds,' which contains the 
account of the Short-eared Owl to which he refers, was published ten yeois 
ago— February, 1872. Since then this bird has been reported to have 
nested again in the Extern Counties. For instance, Mr. Christy last year 
reported a nest in Wicken Fen, Cambridgesbire (see Zool. 1881, p. 336), 
and Messrs. Clarke and Roebuck, in their laioly published ' Handbook «f 
Yorkshire Vertebrata,' refer (p. 41) to the occauonal nesting of this Owl ia 
their countf.— Ed.] 

Teal and Redbhank BREEriiHO iH Yorkshire. — Allow me to record 
the finding of the ^gs of the Teal on Strensall Common, on Easter 
Monday, which is exactly a year since I recorded the last taken there. Tbe 
neet contained nine eggs, and, unlike that previously recorded, was in tb« 
immediate vicinity of water. The nest was visited twice, and each time the 
bird allowed a near approach before quitting the eggs. A friend of mine 
also purchased in a poulterer's shop here four ^gs of the Redshank, takca 
iu the vicinity of Melbourne, near York. On Easter Monday I pfocoretl 
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five eggi o( the Little Grebe or Dabchick on Stronsall Common; the 
«ggB nere, as usual with this bird, completely covered up. Since this note 
was written I havo found threo more nests of the Teal. That manj neeta 
of this bird should be found in the same locality is an unusual occurrence. 
I may add that since the breaking up and enclosing of Kccall Common, 
several psirs of Black-headed Oulle, LaruM ridibundui, now breed on 
Strensall Common. — W. Hewbtt (Clarence Street, York). 

CuBiooB CAPTOHB OF i Qbeat Blaok-baokkd Gull.— Thomas Sorrell, 
naturalist, of Old Humphrey's Avenue, Hastings, informs me that he had 
a Great Black-backed Gull, Larut rnarinut, brought to him at the end of 
February, which had been obtained in a veiy singular manner. The bird 
dived down into the hold of a Qshing-smack, at sea, which was half full of 
Whiting. The men on the smack surrounded the hold, snatched at and 
secured the bird as it came up. They killed it and brought it to Sorrell, 
who tells me that it was ao old male in fine plumage, the stomach full of 
half-digested Whiting. It hardly seems as if hunger could have made it 
endanger its life in such a strange manner. — Thouas Parkin (Halton, near 
Hastings). 

Nkbtino of thk Lono-tailbd Tithocbe. — Mr. C. B. Wharton (p. 187) 
asks other observers at what height from the ground the nest of the Eugliah 
Long-tailed Tit is usually placed. Although ouly three nests have come ' 
under my notice it may be as well to mention their position. The first 
was built at a height of about twenty feet from the ground, and although 
hundreds of other sites could have been chosen, it was placed in the fork 
of a tree, quite close to another tree in which was suspended a farm-yard 
bell, ruug four times daily. The second nest was at the top of a very high 
Scotch fir, on an outer branch. My attention was attracted by observing 
the two birds dying about the nest. These two were at Tower Hill, 
Co. Limerick. The third I saw a few days ago, in an apple-tree, in the 
garden of my friend Mr. R. J. Ussher, of Cappagb, Co. Waterford. This 
neat, he told me, was eleven feet from the ground. I may mention that 
Z saw on the l^th of this month (May) a family party of old and young 
Loug-Tailed Tits flitting restlessly about in the Curraghmsre Woods. — 
William W. Flbuyno (Portlaw, Co. WaterfordJ. 

Nestimo of the LuHavTAiLSD TiTMODHB. — Referring to Mr. Whuriou's 
enquiries on the above subject (p. IHT), I write to say that a uesi of this 
species is just being completed (May 6th) in an apple tree in my garden. 
It is placed eleven feet from the ground, at a point where a branch bad 
been cut short some years since, among the ofCihoots that have sprung 
from the cut limb, and so artfully adapted to its surroundings, with the 
usual covering of silvery Uohene, as to resemble a ktiob or ezcreeoenoe of 
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the tree. This is laU for the Long-tailed Tit to commenoe breeding here. 
I have seen two other uests in apple mes in m; garden, at a dmilar or 
greater distance from the ground ; and a fourth nest in a hantboni bush, 
which, as well as I remember, was but six or eight feet from the gronnd, 
but this was in an unfrequented island in in; ponds. — Bighabd J. Ussbkb 
(Cappagh, Co. Waterford). 

Nkstino of the Loko-tailed Titmouse. — Since writing my note on 
this sulject (p. 167), I found in the New Forest, on April 2Ttb. a Ling- 
tailed Tit's nest containing eight eggs, and placed la a large beech-tiee, 
exactly forty-five feet from the ground. Within two hundred yards of tbis 
tree was another nest, containing ten eggs, of the same species, but placed 
in the ordinary way in a blackthorn bush, and only four feet from the 
ground. — C. Btobatb Wharton (Houasdowu, Totton, Southampton). 

Cole Tit nestikg os a Window-sill. — There is now (May 2nd) 
silting on ten eggs, on ti window-sill at Hoddesdon, at the height of about 
twenty-five feet from the ground, in s little box, a Cole Titmoose. Its 
perfect tameness and the extraordinary situation of the neet seem wnrth ■ 
reoord. — J. H. Gurnbv, juh. 

FiREOEEST IN OXFORDSHIRE. — The only example, so far as I can learn, 
hitherto recorded from this county, of the Firecrest, BegiAa ifftwxfUhu, 
was killed near Banbury, in December last. It appears to t>e an adult mile, 
the crest being of a brilliant orange colour, and the lines on the face veiy 
distinct. The "remarkable yellowigh green patch which pervades the 
shoulders and sides of the neck " \mU Rodd's ' Birds of Cornwall,' p. 49) is 
very noticeable. — Ouvbb V. Aplih (Banbury, Oxonj. 

Norfolk Plotbh m Confinehbnt. — The Norfolk Plover, the psr- 
ticalars of which were mentioned by my father in ' The Zoologist' last year 
(p. <)84), Uved five months, and died on the last day of December. I have 
more than once known them kept as late as this. It always sought cca- 
cealment in the day-time, and its power of hiding was certainly curioiB. 
If its feet had not got diseased, from the soil of the garden, so different 
from its native heath, it would have lived all through the winter. Though 
Norfolk has always been considered the head-quarters of this species, it it 
not a common bird, and a very local one.— J. H. GuRNBtr, Juh. (Nortfarepps, 
Norwich). 

Manx Shearwater in JERsm.— It may be interesting to place on 
record the leceut occurrence of the Manx Shearwater (Pufflnv* anglanmj 
in Jersey. This is a rare bird in the Channel Islands, where it b regarded 
as an accidental visitor. It is omitted from Prof. Anated's list of the 
' Birds of tlie Channel Islands,' and Mr. Cecil Smith, in his 'Birds of 
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Guerneej,' only notices one specimen, nhich was killed near St. Samson's, 
in September, 1876. The example to which I have now to refer was picked 
up in St Clement's Bay by a fisherman who was cdleoting Crustacea for me. 
It was perfectly fresh and in adult plumage. — J. Sinkl iBagot, Jersey). 

Wmitb-wivokd Blaok Terk at Soii.lt. — A specimen of this rare 
Tern has lately been token at Scilly, and is now with Mr. W. H. Vingoe 
for preservation. So ittr aa I can ascertain this is the first recorded 
occasion of its capture either at Scilly or in (JoniwaU. — Thoilas Cornish 
(Penzance]. 

Rbuains of thb Grbxt Auk. — The discovery o{ the remains of 
the Great Auk, Aka impennit, in the Isle of Oronsay, off the coast of 
Argyllshire, formed the subject of a paper by Mr. Symington Orieve, 
read at a recent meeting of the Linnean Society. The purport of his 
observatioos, which are of much interest to natomlists, will be found 
briefly noted in our report, in the present number, of the meeting 
referred to. In connection with this paper of Mr. Grieve's may be men- 
tioned one by Dr. John Alexander Smith on the remains of the Great Auk 
discovered a fen years since in Caithness. This very interesting memoir 
will be found in the ' Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland ' 
for 1879 (vol. xiii. pp. 76-106, and 436-114), and deserves to be read 
in ttetenm by all who are curious on the aubject of the former existence in 
the British Islands of this now extinct sea-fowl. 



On the Food of Ska Fishbs. — An investigation into the food of 
sea-fishes is an indispensable preliminary to the framing of enactments 
applicable to marine fisheries, for at the present time we have but few 
established upon this all-important subject. On May 13th I received, in 
spirit, from Mr. Dunn, of Mevagisaey, in Cornwall, the contents of the 
stomach of a single Herring captured there, with the remark that hundreds 
having been opened contained the same food. I found niaeteen small 
Sand-lannces, Ammodytet, varying from one and a half to two inchee and a 
half in length, while the intestines of these young fishes are of a bright 
orange colour, due to the crustacean food they had been consuming. Last 
month Mr. Dunn sent me, in spirit, the contents of the stomachs of several 
Mackerel, whigh fish had appeared off Cornwall somewhat earlier this year 
than is usual. The food consisted of young Shrimps. A few days subse- 
quently the fishermen reported to Mr. Dunn numerous fry of fish out at 
sea, too small to be captured by their nets. He proceeded to the locality 
indicated, and obtained many small but adult Shrimps, which were identical 
with those forming the Mackerels' food. I sent some to Mr. Norman, who 
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i<lt;iiufiud them as Thyranopoda Cowhii, Bell- The origioal examples wbeo 
obUiDed bj Couch were constituting at that period the food of the Mackerel, 
but the; have escaped observatioD until about two years tanoe. It aemiu 
very probable that these cnietace&ns may play an important part iA tbe 
appearance of the Mackerel. It haa been couetaotly remarked that Flat- 
fishea, Plevranectida, are decreaeiug around our coasts, the reBult of oto- 
fiahing, and one of the remedies propoeed baa been that Soles under sii 
inches in length abould be returned to the sea. During the autumn lut 
year I was along the Devonshire and Dorsetshire coasts, from wheuce a 
large number of small Soles are fished. I therefore closely investigated 
the subject, and though I found very large numbera of the young of the 
Common Sole, SoUa mlgatis, were being wantonly destroyed, still the 
majority of these email ones belonged to the Little Sole, SoUa minulo, 
which rarely exceeds three inches and a half in length, and the Thick- 
backed Sole, SoUa variegata, which is generally about five inches and a half 
long. Should the proposition to make it penal to possess Soles less than 
six inches in length be passed into a law, then the two last-named species 
would escape capture, and moat probably, as a result, increase iu prodigioni 
numbers. Here the question arises. Do all these forms feed upon the same 
food 1 because, if they do, such an enactment would be tantamount to 
preserving a form useless as human food, but which is consuming the 
sustenance required for the maintenance of our most valuable species.— 
Fbanois Day (Cheltenham). 

HoLiBUT AT Penzance. — A Holibut, weighing about one cwL, vat 
taken on hook and line (Spiller), in the Bay here, on May 15th. Bis a 
rare fish in this district. — Thomas Cornish (Penzance). 



PKOOKEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCJETIKS. 

LiNNEAN SOCIETT OK LoHDOK. 

April U, 188!).— Sir John Ldbbooe, Bart., M.F., F.R.S., Pnwideiit, 
in the chur^ 

Mr. John Blaikio. Mr. C. C. LacaiU, Mr. J. W. PhilUps, and Mr. Jolm 
B. Wilson were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. Patrick Geddes exhibited and described a series of living specimens 
under the microscope, illustratiug the presence or Alj/a in Badiolariant 
and in certain forms of Ccelenterata, 

Mr. Marcus 3d. Hartog afterwards drew attention tomicicecopic sectioDS 
of Cyclopt; and he demonstrated structural peculiarities in the eye of 
Daphnia, and compared it with that of certain other crustaceans. 
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Puts xiii. and xiv. of " Contribittions to the Mollusca of the ' Chal- 
lenger' Expedition," bj the Rev. R. Boc« Watson, were read. These 
comprised dsBcriptions of new forms of the families Buccinida and 
Mtsrieida. Other papers discussed were botaoicsL 

April 30, 1882. — Sir John Lubbook, Bart, M.P., F.R.S., Preudent, 
in the chair. 

The President, addressing the meeting, said that they would all, no 
doubt, have heard the sad news of the irreparable low which Science, 
the country, and the Linuean Society have sustained in the death of 
Mr. Charles Darwin. Only a month ago they had the pleasure of hearing 
a paper of his — unhappily his last — which showed no sign of any abate- 
ment of vigour. That was not the occasion to speak of-the value of bis 
scientific work, hut he might say that while the originality and profound 
character of his reeeorches had revolutionized Natural History, he had 
also added enormously to its interest, and given — if he might say so — 
new Hfe to biological science. Many of them, and no one moie than 
himself, bad also to mourn one of the kindest and beet of friends. He 
begged to propose, as a email mark of respect to the memory of th^r 
late illustrious countrymen, the greatest — alas ! that he could no longer 
say living— naturalists, that, after the formal business was concluded, 
the meeting should adjourn. The motion having been put was adopted 
in sUencs. 

The Auditors of the Treasurer's accounts were then agreed to, vu.. 
Dr. J. Uillar and Mr. H. T. Stainton, for the Fellows, and Messrs. R. 
M'Lachlan and A. W. Bennett, for the Council. 

Sir Thomas D. Acland, Bart., M.P., was then elected a Fellow of the 
Society, and the meeting a4joumed. 

May 4, 188S.~-SirJoBH Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.8., President, in 
the chair. 

Dr. Cuthbert C. Gibbes was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

A reeolution of Council was read by the President, embodying the 
Society's sense of the loss sustained by the death of Mr. Charles Darwin, 
and expressing sympathy with Mrs. Darwin and the family in their 
bereavement, a copy of which was unanimously agreed to be forwarded 
to them. 

A paper was read "On the discovery of remains of the Great Auk, 
AUa impennu, in the Island of Oronsay, Ai^llshire," by Mr. Symington 
Grieve. A series of wing and leg bones of the bird were obtained, along 
with a various assortment of remnants of the Guillemot, Bed-deer, Marten, 
Otter, Sheep, Bat, Babbit, Common Seal, Pig, Wrasse, Mullet, Skate, 
Crabs, and several kinds of MoUuaks. These were dug out of a lai^e 
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cone-shaped mound nhich the BUtboi believes must id eulj times fane 
been occupied by man. The exceeding rarity of Gare-fowt remunt in 
Britain gives a Bpecial interest to the record of their being found in tbese 
Western Scottish isles, and as associated with auimala and other matmal 
giving evidence of the presence of man. 

A communication followed from Mr. P. H. Oosse, dealing with the 
clasping organs eaxiliary to the generative parts in certain groups of the 
Le^doptera. Aft«r prelimiDary remarks the author mentions his mode of 
manipulation, and proceeds to a description of the organs in questiMi, 
flnaUy dealing with the modification of the apparatus as investigated 
in a very considerable number of species of the genera Orni^topUra and 

A paper " On the Ornithology of New Guinea," part viii., by Mr. E. 
fiowdter Sharpe, was read. This contribution comprised tho reaulta cX 
collections made by Mr. A. Goldie in the districts at the bail of the 
Astrolabe Range in South-East N. Guinea, and by Mr. Charles Hunsteiii 
on Normanby Island, on the south shore of the mainland of the China 
Ghauts, and on the banks of a river at the end of Milne Bay. — i. MimiK. 



ZooLoaiOAL SooiKiY OF London. 

May 2, 1882.— Prof. W. H. Flowsr, LL.D., F.E.S., PresideDt, in 
the chair. 

After the Secretary had read the minutes of the previous meeting, the 
President said, — "The minutes just read t«oall the foct that at our last 
meeting we were honoured by a communicadon from Mr. Darwin, probably 
his last contributitHi to that science to which he devoted his life-long Isboura. 
No one who heard that paper — showing as it did no sign of faltering firvm 
that eager interest which he had always manifested in a subject which he 
had made peculiarly his own — expected that not twenty-four hours would 
elapse before those labours would be brought to a close. Daring the 
fortnight that has passed the whole world has been moved at the loss it 
has sustained, and his work and his character have, more than any otha 
theme, filled the minds of thinking people of all countries, classes, creeds, 
and occupations. We who humbly follow him in cultivating the sctenoe 
be adorned must feel elevated at the sight of the fuU lect^idon eooorded 
to his work. The general acceptance of Darwin as one who has exerdsed 
a powerful influence upon the whole realm of human thought, the cordial 
reception of his remains in our msgai&cent Abbey, among the iUnatrioas 
men of whom our country is proud, are triumphs iu the history of Zoology, 
for it was mainly zoological observation which led to those philost^rfiical 
speculations which have made his name famous. The nation's grief at fab 
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loss has alread; found eloquent aod feeling ezpreBsion in man; quaiters : 
the resources of our laogu^e seem to have been exhausted in bearing 
tastimony to his worth. No words thst I could fiud would add anjtbit^ to 
what has been so well aaid by others ; and surelj here, if in an; place in 
tbe world,— aroong those who are always occupied with subjects the purauit 
of which has been so profoundly modified b; his writings, and among nunj 
who loved him as a personal friend, — nothing is needed but to mention his 
name to call forth the strongest feelings of admiration for his work and 
levereuce for his character. If it is not given to anj of us to emulate him 
in brilliancy of scientific induction, or to light upon discoferies that wilt 
change the current of human ideas, ne can at least endeavour to follow the 
example he has set us of patient perseverance in observation, scrupulous 
Bccumo; of staCement, deference for the opinions and feelings of others, 
candour towards opponents, and of that invariable modesty and gentleneaa 
of demeanour which shed such a charm round his public as well as his 
private life." 

Mr. Sclater exhibited a drawing of a Tapir presoDtod to the Society by 
Mr. Fritz Zurcher in August last, which had been captured on the Yuruari 
River, in Veneznela. Mr. Sclater observed that in form and colour this 
animal aeemed to agree better with Tapiriu Dowii than with the ordinary 
T. a>WTicanu$, and suggested that it was quite likely that the former 
species might be the Tapir uf the northern coast-region of Columbia and 
Venezuela. 

Mr. J. E. Uarting made some remarks on the desirability of 
adopting a standard of nomenclature when describing the colours of 
natural objects. 

Dr. Hans Gadow read a paper on the structure of feathers in relation 
to their colour, in the course of which he endeavoured to show how the 
optical appearances of the various colours met with in the feathers of birds 
were produced. 

Prof. Flower gave an account of the cranium of a Cetacean of the genus 
Hyp*roodon, from the Australian Seas, upon which he proposed to found 
a new apedes, H. lattfront. 

A communication was read from Dr. 0. Staudinger, containing the 
description of some new and interesting species of Rftapaloesra from the 
New World. 

A commuDKation was read from Mr. H. J. Elwes, containing a 
description of a collection of Butterflies made on the Tibetan side of 
the frontier of Sikkim, amongst which were examples of several species 
new to Science. 

A communication was read from Mr. Edgar L. Layard, describing a 
new species of Parrot of the genua Nympkicut from Uvea, one of the 
Loyalty group, which he proposed to call 'V. t 
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May Ifl, 1889.— OsBERT Saltin, Esq., F.R.8., Vice-President, in dw 
chair. 

The Secretary read a report on the additiooB that had been made to the 
Society's Menagerie during the month of April, 188'i, and called epeciil 
attentioD to the following birds, all of which were said to be nen to tlH 
collection:— (II A male Rifle-bird, PtUorhis paradiita, io iiumature and 
worn plamage, changiog very slowly intfl the adult drees, but apparently in 
good health ; |3)a pair of Black-beaded Tra^ofAaa.Ctrwrnuin^MtocephaU: 

(3) four Riippell'e Parrots, Paoetphalut Rtieppelli, from Westera Africa: 

(4) a Western Black Cockatoo, Ctdyptorhynchvi na»o, conspicuously difiering 
from the eastern C Bankri in its smaller size : (S) a male Cabot's Trogopao, 
Ceriomit Caboti, making a fine addition to the galliaaceous series ; and 
(8) two of the recently described Uveean Parrskeet, Nympkietu uvamuu. 

There was exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Henry Stevenson, a specimea of 
the Dusky Petrel, Pu^nut obtcunu, which had been picked up dead in 
the neighbourhood of Bungay, Suffolk, iu April, 1856. (See Zoal. 18S8, 
p. 6096.) 

A communication was read from the Rev. 0. P. Cambridge on wdm 
new genera and species of Aranaidta. Of the sixteen species desoriboi 
two were from Oaffr&ria, one from St. Helena, two from Ceylon, and dM 
remaining eleven from the Amazous. 

Mr. W. A. Forbes called attention to a peculiarity recently observed in 
a yonng male specimen of PUhecia latanai, in which the third and foonh 
digits of both hands were completely " webbed." 

Mr. Forbes also read a paper on certain ptunts in the anatomy of b 
Todies [Todm], and on the affinities of that group. He dissented fnm 
the views of most previous authors as to the close affinities of these birds to 
the Momotida, considering that they must form a group by themselTos, Id 
be called TodifonMM, of value equivalent to the Pici-, Patteri-, and (^pMfr 
formet of Garrod. There were many grounds for supposing that Todm ii 
a very ancient form, more nearly representing the ancestors of tbe (tfook 
group of Anomalt^onatous birds than any other living form. 

A communication was read from Mr. Roland Trimen, coDtaining a 
description of an apparently undescribed Sun-bird obtained in tbe provin« 
of Mossamedes, South-Westem Africa, which he proposed to name OiniqiRi 
Erikuoni, after its discoverer. Mr. Abel W. Eriksson. 

Mr. P. h. Sclater read some notes ou a species of Duck, Akom gMm- 
front, examples of which had recently bred in the Society's Gardens. 

Mr. W. A. Forbes gave an account of some points in the anatomy of a 
rare Australian Duck, Biziura lobata, from examples that had recently disd 
in tbe Society's Menagerie. — P. L. Sclatbb, Secntary. 
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ON AN INLAND BREEDING HAUNT OF LARU8 CANVS. 
By Robert Warren. 

On the 17th May, accompanied by my friends Dr. S. Darling 
and his brother, Mr. James Darling, of Ballina, I visited a 
breeding haunt of the Common Gull, situated on some small 
loughs about ten miles from the sea, the same distance from 
BalUna, and about three miles from the Uttle town of Crossmolina, 
Go. Mayo. Driving to Glenmore, we put up the horse, and 
employed a boy to guide us to the loughs. In about half an 
hour's smart waUdng we reached a wide expanse of flat wet moor, 
having many little loughs in the low-lying parts of it, and in 
these loughs islands or clumps of turf covered with heath or 
coarse grass. 

On reaching the first of the loughs we observed a Gull resting 
on a clump in the middle, but seeing only a solitary bird, which 
6ew off at oor approach, we did not suppose there was a nest 
there. Dr. Darling and I went on ahead ; James Darling 
remaining to take another look round, and wading out to the 
clump of tnrf found a nest of dried grass on it, containing three 
eggs. This "find" was most encouraging, for not seeing any 
Gulls about we were beginning to fear that our journey would 
prove in vain. We walked on to a group of loughs about a 
quarter of a mile farther on, and there we saw two Gulls resting 
on cltamps, and in a few minutes we had three pairs of the 
Common Gull circling around us, plainly showing by their 
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ansious movemeotB th»t three nests at least mnst be eomewhere 
about the islands of the lough. Unfortimatel; for us, owiug to 
the great depth of the block soft mud forming the bottom of 
these loughs, it was quite impossible to wade out to the islands, 
except where the roots of the water-plants supported our feet, 
bat the plants were too scarce to be available. While walking 
around this lough, vainl; seeking a passage, we distorbed a pair of 
Dunlins, but though we made a long and careful search for the 
nest, were not succesefol in finding it. Although so for fortunate 
in discovering a breeding haunt of the Common Gull, we had not 
found the particular lough reported to me of which we had come 
in search. We again qaestioned the bo;, but he knew of no other 
lough, nor of one where Galls boilt on the tree-stumps of an old 
submerged forest, as had been described to me. Finding the boy 
therefore of no further use as a guide, we decided upon going in 
different directions over the bog, and, while time allowed, 
persevere in searching for the miBsing Longh-na-Crumpawn, 
"the lough of the stumps." 

Dr. Darling and I then proceeded to examine some sm^ 
pools that appeared about a quarter of a mile off, at the same time 
James Darling and the boy went off in the opposite direction to 
a little ridge about twice that distance away, from which the; 
could obtain a better view over the surrounding bog, and perhaf* 
discover the particular lougb of which we were in search. Soon 
we heard the boy whistle, and saw James Darling nm to meet 
him (we afterwards learnt that just then he had come upon » 
Dunlin's nest with four eggs). We then saw them walk to the 
top of the ridge, and then James Darling immediately whistled, 
and waving his hat to us disappeared over the ridge. Not seeing 
htm return, we concluded that he must have discovered the 
lough ; BO as soon as we finished exploring those we were at, 
without finding anything, we hastened after him, and on reaching 
the top of the ridge we saw to our deUght, in a hollow aboot iuH 
a mile away, the lough we were in search of, easily identified iij 
the tree-stumps studding its surface. A number of Galls were 
flying over the head of our Mend, who was wading out throuf^ 
the mnddy water to where the GuUa bad nests. 

On reaching the water we soon had eight pairs of Lanu canmi 
flying around us, and found eight nests composed of dried gran 
on the tree-stumps ; James Darling visited seven of these, and 
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kIx contaiDed eggs ; the eighth he wns unable to i-ench, owing to 
the depth of the mad ; nor would be have readied any of them 
had he not made nse of two pieces of board to prevent bis 
sinking. We expected to have seen a larger colony of Gulls, for 
there was ample space, even on the last lough, for the nests of 
many more birds ; but, from what we heard from a mac who was 
cutting turf beside the water, there was the usual oumber of 
birds there. 

In the summer of 1865, when visiting Loogh Talt, in the Ox 
Moontains, Co. Sligo, I saw a few pairs of the Common Gull that 
had bred on two small islands in the lough, and found the young 
jiut fledged, and in one nest an addled egg. Shortly afterwards, 
however, that place was deserted by the Gulls as a breeding 
hatint, in consequence of boats being placed there for trout- 
&hing ; and as the loogh was often fished, especially in May, 
the birds were never undisturbed in the nesting season. 

I never saw the bogs so bare of birds, for during the long 
time we walked over them, visiting a number of loaghs, not a 
Snipe was seen; only one Grouse, a Curlew, and the pair of 
Dunlins already mentioned, which I think must have been the 
owners of the nest found. It was certainly rather early for the 
Dunlins to pair, for the next day I saw a flock of over two 
hundred individuals on the shore here, and nearly all in summer 
plumage. 



OBNITHOLOaiCAL NOTES FROM NATAL. 

Bt Majoks E. a. Bdtlkb akd H. W. Fbildeh, ahd Capt. S. G. Rrid. 

(CoDdnned from p. 913.) 

Drymceea agvtm (Smith), Tawny-flanked Grass Warbler. — 
A single specimen, male, obtained by Beid at the Umgeni River, 
near Durban, on the S6th December. 

Drymaca kypoxantha (Sharpe), Saffiron-breaeted Grass War- 
bler. — Not uncommon in the Newcastle district, where we all 
obtained specimens. It is a conspicuous bird, in spite of its shy 
habits. We usnally found it in the neighbourhood of water, 
especially in bushes among rocks and high grass. 

Ciifuola nataletuit (Smith), Natal Fantail Warbler.— Beid 
shot two specimens of this Grass Wnrbler — one, a female, at the 
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edge of some dense bush, near Durban, on the Idth August, and 
another, a male, in the " Town Bush," near Pietennaritzborg, on 
the 31st August. 

Cisticola cvrviroiOis (Snnd.), Brown Fantail Warbler. — Two 
males obtained by Beid near the camp at fiiohmond Road, near 
Pietermnritzburg, on the 8tb December. Fauces blackish. The 
species appeared to be common in the long coarse grass below 
the ciunpiDg ground. 

Cisticola ttnnt«n« (Licht.), Le Vaillant's Fantail Warbler. — 
Common in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, along the rivers and 
streams ; a restless and nois; bird. Beid found a nent on the 
25th October, containing two young birds just hatched, and an 
addled egg, pinkish white, with spots of a darker pink collected 
at the obtuse end ; and a nest full of clamorous young birds on 
the following day. Both these were placed in the centre of a tnft 
of coarse grass growing on the bank of the Biver Incandn, and 
were discovered by watching the old birds ; they were of the 
usual Cisticoline construction, purse-shaped, and supported bj 
the grass-stems. 

Cisticola ehiniana (Smith), Lai^er Grey-backed Fantail. — Very 
common near Newcastle, where we obtained numerous specimens 
in May, June, and July. It frequents long grass in swampf 
ground, and by the side of streams. 

Cisticola aberrans (Smith), Smith's Fantail Warbler. — Tm 
specimens were procured by Beid — a male near Camperdows 
Station, between Pieterm&ritzburg and Finetown, on tiie 15th 
December, and another at Richmond Road Camp. 

Ciaticola cisticola (Temm.), Common Fsatail Warblor. — 
Numerous on the "veldt," and a most conspicuous bird in spite 
of its diminutive proportions. It frequents the long grass, and 
betrays the greatest alarm on the approach of an intruder — flying 
ronud him with a jerky, spasmodic flight, and making a curious 
snapping noise, apparently with its wings. This species is 
pronounced by Messrs. Finsch and Hartlaub, and Mr. R. B. 
Sharpe, to be specifically inseparable from the common Fantail 
Warbler of Europe. 

Sphenceacus natalenais (Shelley), Natal Pointed-tailed Grass- 
Warbler.— This species has been separated, as a new one, AY)ra 
S. africantis of Cape Colony, from which it diSers in the almost 
uniform rufous-buff colouring of the under surface of the body, 
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and in the absence of black Bbaft-Btripes to the upper and under 
tail-coverts. It is common in the vicinity of Newcastle, fre- 
quenting scrubby bush and long grass by the sides of the rivers 
and water-oourses, &om which it is very hard to dislodge it after 
its first weak flight. Specimens vary a good deal in size. Iris. 
reddish-brown ; legs, feet, and bill lavender. 

Apalit thoraciau (Shan), Bar-throated Warbler. — One 
obtained by Feilden and Reid on the 15th May, in a "kloof" on 
the Drakensberg mountains, near Newcastle. It was creeping 
about like a mouse along the leafy branch of a tree. Butler also 
found it not uncommon in the same locality, and obtained several 
specimens. He remarked that the note is loud for the size of 
the bird, and peculiar, so that, once having heard it, it is im- 
possible to mistake it. Iris pale yellowish white ; legs and feet 
pinkish flesh (B). 

Brad^Urus brachypterua (VieiL), Stripe-throated Beed War- 
bler.— Butler foond this species not uncommon about Richmond 
Road, and shot a female developed for breeding at Karkloof on 
the 16th November. It frequents long grass and rushes growing 
in swamps or by the side of streams. He also noticed it 
occasionally in the swamps about Newcastle, and in other 
localities on the march down country during the wet season. 

Bradypterus gracUiroatrw (Hartl.l, White -breasted Beed 
Warbler. — Not uncommon in the thickest reeds in the "vleys" 
near Newcastle in September and October, at which season it 
breeds. It is a noisy bird, betraying its presence by its load 
musical notes. We bad hard work, however, to obtain specimens, 
as it is very shy on the approach of an intruder, creeping about 
like a mouse among the stems of the reeds, and keeping to the 
densest parts. The note is almost as rich and powerful as that 
of the Nightingale. A hen shot on the 37th October was un- 
doubtedly sitting. Bill brown above, flesh below ; legs and feet 
dark plumbeous-olive ; iris brown. 

Aerocephalus amndinaceuB (Linn.), Great Reed Warbler. — 
The Great Reed Warbler from Natal is now pronounced 
inseparable from the European bird, A. turdoidea (Meyer) = A. 
arundinaeeut (Linn.) The only specimen obtained was a pale- 
coloured variety shot by Reid at Richmond Road, near Pieter- 
maritzburg, on the 7th December. He saw another the same 
i^»v, but could not secure it. Male, immature ; iris light brown; 
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legB and toes fleBh-colour ; claws browo; bill bluish hom-ooloar; 
lower mandible flesh-colour at base (fi). Butler also noticed it in 
this locality. 

AerocephaUu bcetieattu (Vieil.), South African Reed Warbler. 
.—Two specimens, both males, shot by Beid on the Incandn 
Biver, near Newcastle, on the 2ftth October, Several others were 
seen. Tliey were uncommonly lively, flitting to and fro among 
the reeds at the water's edge, singing lustily at intervals. 

Pkylioicopoi ^oehUu$ (Linn.), European Willow Warbler. — 
Several observed and one shot by Keid in a patch of thick trees 
about three miles south of Newcastle, on the 28th October. He 
also fell in with a small party of three lively little birds close to 
Camperdown Station, on the 10th December, and obtained a 
specimen. Both these were males, showing no signs of breeding; 
it is very doubtful if the species does breed in its Sooth African 
winter-quarters. 

DryodronuuJvlvieapiUut (Vieil.), Tawny-headed Bush Warbler. 
— Not an micommon bird; but the only specimens obtained were 
one at "Guinea Fowl" Kopje, near Ladysmitb, in August, and 
one on the banks of the Tugela, near Colenso, on the Slat 
November ; both shot by Beid. 

SyUnetta rafeacata (VieiL), Short-tailed Bush Warbler.— 
" Only one specimen met with, shot near Ladysmith on the lUUi 
August by Lieut Harkness, of the Welsh Begiment, who kindtr 
gave it to me in the flesh next day" (R). 

Nectarinia famo$a. Malachite Son-bird.^ — Very abundant in 
the Newcastle district, where it is by far the commonest species 
of Sun-bird. Fielden discovered it wintering in the Drakenaberg 
kloofe, and obtained specimens there in July. In October and 
November they were scattered in pairs all over the country, and 
numerons examplen were obtained in all stages of plumage op to 
the full summer livery. It was abundant at Ladysmith in 
Augast, so perhaps it winters in sheltered kloofs there as weU. 
Common at Richmond Boad in December, many beautiful male* 
falling victims to "Tommy Atkins" during the time the troope 
were encamped there (R). 

Cinnyria afvr (Linn.], Greater Double-collared Sun-bird. — 
Found oommonly in the Drakenaberg kloofs in company with the 
succeeding species. It evidently winters there, for specimens were 
obtained in May and June. Beid obtained one near Ladysmith is 
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Aagnst, it&d Bftw several others there. About the same time 
(Augnst Slst), Batler fonud it breeding in the Drakensberg, near 
Newcastle. The nest he describes as -very similar to man; of the 
Indian "Honey-suckers," consisting of a pear-shaped ball of dry 
grass, vegetable fibres, cobwebs, &c., very neatly constructed and 
suspended by the small end from the top of a good-sised green 
shrub about ten feet irpm the ground. The entrance was at one 
side, with a portico over it ; it was warmly lined with feathers. 
Unfortunately this nest was blown down in a snow-storm before 
the eggs were laid. One can hardly realise the fact of birds of 
this genus building with two feet of snow lying on the ground, 
but it is neveithelesa a fact (B). 

CtRKjrns ehafyhaiu, Lesser Doable-collared Sun-bird. — Very 
common in the Drakensberg, near Newcastle, wfaere we obtained 
examples in 'mid-winter (May and June), and where it breeds. 
Seen in small fiocks, or rather assemblies, on flowering trees in 
the Town Bush at Maritzbui^, on 81st August. 

Cinnyru gvitardUa (Linn.), Scarlet-chested Sun-bird. — "I was 
shown a stuffed specimen at Maritzhnrg in August, which my 
informant had himself shot in the 'Town' Bush in summer; he 
stated that the species was not nncommoD there in the hot 
months" (K). 

Cmngrit amethyBiinut (Shaw), Amethyst Sun-bird. — Not 
uncommon from Durban as far up country as Ladysmith, but 
not obtained beyond. At the latter place a male was killed by a 
boy with a catapult. It was common at Golenso in November, 
and at Durban both in August and December. Beid obtained 
some lovely specimens at these two places. 

Cinnyri» verreaxud (Smith), Mouse-coloured Sun-bird. — A 
female ^ot in the bush between Sydenham and Durban on the 
13th August (R). 

Cinnyri* oUoaeevB (Smith), South African Olive Sun-bird.— 
Beid obtained a female in the bush near Durban on the 13th 
August. 

Antkreptee eoUarit (Vieil.), Natal Collared Sun-bird. — 
Specimens obtained in the bush near the mouth of the Umgeni 
(Durban) in December (R). 

Zoiteropf capenm (Sund.), Cape White-eye. — A common 
species, universally distributed throughout the colony. Many 
epecimeuB were obtained in the kloois of the Drakensbetg, near 
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Newcastle, and it waa also shot uear Durban. It was aaaalfy 
found in small parties. "Legs and feet laTeoder" (B). 

Pants niger (Vieil.), Sonthero Black-and-White Titmouse. — 
A small party seen in a bnshy "donga" at Camperdown, near 
Pietermaritzburg, and one epecimei], female, obtained by Beid, on 
the 15th December. 

PachypTora copenm (Linn.), Cape Fljcatcher. — Universally 
distribated and common in every wooded kloof we explored. 
Specimens were obtained from May to August at Newcastle, and 
in August also at Durban. Iris deep golden or orange-yellow. 
These birds are of a very affectionate disposition, and on one 
occasion when Butler shot a male bird, the female, instead of 
being driven away by the report of the gun, fiew down with it as 
it fell lifeless to the ground, and kept hopping around it, evincing 
the greatest anxiety and refusing to leave it till its mortal 
remains were consigned to the colleoting-basket. 

Pachyprora molitor (Hahn & Kiister), Wliite-flanked Fly- 
catcher. — Not so common as the preceding. Beid obtained ■ 
male specimen at Ladysmith on the Sist Ai^pist, seeing several 
others, and another male at Colenso on the 31at November. We 
did not meet with this species in the kloo& of the Drakensbe^ 
near Newcastle. 

Mtucicapa grisola (Linn.), European Spotted Flycatcher.— 
Several were seen by Reid in the bush at Blaauw Erautz Bivec, 
between Colenso and Estcourt, and one obtained on the 2^ 
November. 

Stenostira acita (Vieil.l, Fairy Flycatcher. — This is the 
Platysteira longipea. Swains., of Layard's first edition of the 
' Birds of South Africa.' We met with it frequently in the klooft 
at the foot of the Drakensberg Mountains in July, August, and 
September, and obtained several specimens. 

Parisoma aubctendevm (Vieil,), Bed-vented Flycatcher. — "One 
shot by Lieut. Harkness, of the Welsh Regiment, near Ladysmith, 
on the IBth August, and given to me" (B). 

Parisoma layarM (Hartl.), Layard's Flycatcher. — An immature 
male obtained by Beid, in the thick bush between Durban and 
the Umgeni Biver, on the 26th December. 

Terpsiphone perspidUata (Swains.), South African Paradise 
Flycatcher. — Obtained by Butler in the Drakensberg kloofB, near 
Newcastle, in October, Very common towards the coast, Bntler 
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meeting with it (nesting) at Colenso in November, and Beid at 
Cftmperdown in December. Measurements as follows: — Male; 
length, 8 in. , wing, 3| in. ; tail, 3| in. ; bill from £ront, ^ in. ; 
from gape, | in. ; expansion of wings, 9| in. The total length 
and length of the tail are exclusive of the long tail-feathers, which 
were shot away. Bill and eyelids bright blue ; legs and feet lavender- 
blue; irie dark brown; extreme tip of upper mandible blackish. 
Sutler's notes of the nesting of this species are as follows: — 
"Found two nests near Colenso on the 13th November, one 
containing three yoong ones ready to dy, the other a single young 
bird that flew out of the nest as I approached it. Both nests 
were exactly alike, neat little cups composed of dry grass with 
lichen attached exteriorly and placed upon a thin stem or fork of 
a low bough, being bound to it by cobwebs, about five feet from 
the groacd, by the side of a stream running through a wood. 
The old birds evinced great excitement and anxiety whilst the 
nests were being examined " (B). 

Cryptolopka rujicajnlia (Sund.)> Yellow-browed Flycatcher. — 
Butler found this species not uncommon in the kloofs on the 
Drakensberg, near Newcastle, and obtained several good specimens 
in August. It frequents the thick bosh, and has much the same 
habits as Zoiteropi eapentit, with which species it often associates, 
flatting from tree to tree in the same restless manner, searching 
tbe branches in quest of insects. On one occasion he observed a 
party of these birds, in company with a few "White-eyes," 
in the greatest possible state of excitement, mobbing a small 
Scops Owl which was seated motionless on a branch, fast asleep, 
though with one eye, as usual, half open, and looking for all the 
world like the stump of an old broken branch. In all probability 
it is migratory, not having been noticed before the middle of 
August. Soft parts as follows : — Iris dark brown ; legs and feet 
olive-grey ; lower mandible fleshy yellow (B). 

Petrochelidon epUodera (Sund.), Prince Alfred's Swallow. — 
This is the Hirwndo iunifrcmB (Sav.)> of Layard's first edition, and 
a very numerous species in the Newcastle district We found 
many colonies breeding near Newcastle in October. The nests 
are large globular mud structures, very similar to those of 
Chelidon urlnca, with a hole near the top, and warmly lined with 
feathers matted together. As a rule they are built under cliffo 
and TodcB overhuiging small streams, from one to nine feet above 
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the sorfaoe of the water, and are packed closely together. In 
some instanceB the entrance-hole slightly projects, but never bo 
much as to form a passage, as in the nests of Hirv/ndo eacuOata. 
In a colony at the Ingagane Biver, visited by Beid, there were u 
many as two hundred nests together in one clomp, and sevenl 
smaller ones close by, quite four hundred nests in all, while in 
others there are not more than fifteen or twenty. Three eggs 
appear to be the regular number, for in one nest only did we meet 
with four. The eggs, which vary much in size, are white, rather 
finely spotted and blotched with reddish brown or chestnut and 
inky purple, the markings being rather more numerous towards 
the obtuse end. We took them in October and November. The 
birds were first noticed about their nesting-places at the end 
of August. They appear to resort to the same place to breed 
every year. It would appear that they make use of the " daaga," 
or cement-hke mixture of which the ants form their hills, in the 
constmction and repairs of their nests ; one was shot by Beid, 
sitting on the top of a broken ant-hill with its bill fall of this 
material, which from its binding properties is collected and used 
as mortar throughout the upper districts of the colony. *' Iris 
dark brown ; hill, legs and feet dusky " (B). 

CotyU cincta (Bodd.), Brown-collared Sand Martin. — Fint 
noticed in the Newcastle district early in October, after which it 
was fairly abundant, frequenting river-banks and " vleys." It hss 
a very noticeable flight, less jerky and more vigoroos than that 
of its congeners. Butler's measurements of a fine female speci- 
men shot by Beid, when the two were duck-shooting at " Spoon- 
bill" Vley, near the Bufi'alo, are as follows: — Length 6'9 in.; 
wing, 5'25 in. ; tail, 2'6 in. ; bill, from front, 0'4 in. ; from g^>e, 
0*6 in.; expansion of wings, 14'4 in. Legs, bill, and feet dusky; 
iris dark brown. They appeared to be going to breed in Novem- 
ber, in holes in the river banks, but we did not meet with any 
occupied nests. The length given in Layards's nork. vie., 5'9 in.. 
is probably an error, as these birds do not appear to vary in ^xe 
to any extent in either sex. 

Cotyle/uZt^uIa (Licht.), Brown SandMartin. — A familiar species 
throughout the year in the upper part of the colony, especially 
noticeable on rocky hill-sides in winter, hawking in straggling 
bodies for its food among the sheltered ravines. In such 
situations it also breeds, in October and November, fixing its 
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shallow cap-shaped neet to the under side of a projecting rock or 
Bide of a cave, aiid laying three or fonr eggs, white, spotted with 
reddieh brown chiefly at the larger end. The nest is made 
of mnd, warmly lined with feathers. " They roost at night in 
caves, often congregating in large colonies and sitting haddled up 
together on the ledges in long rows or in a cavity of the rock" 
(B). 

Cotyle palvdieola (Vieil.), South African Sand Martin.— A 
permanent and most abundant resident in the neighbourhood 
of Newcastle. Two phases of plumage occur, as mentioned by 
Layard in bis first edition ; one with the under parts white, the 
other with these parts of a brownish colour like the rest of the 
plumage. We were unable to solve this question, but are inclined 
to the belief that the darker-coloured birds are immature. It 
probably breeds twice, for Feilden found a nest containing three 
incubated eggs in the bank of the Buffalo River, on the 6th 
August, and it was undoubtedly breeding in the clay banks of the 
rivers and streams near Newcastle, in October and November. 

Sirundo rustica (Linn.), Chimney Swallow.— First observed 
in the Newcastle district by Butler and Reid on the 19tb October. 
Much more numerous down country ; large flocks seen both at 
Richmond Road and Durban. 

HiTundo aUtigularis (Strickl.), White- throated Swallow. — 
Appeared at Newcastle early in September in numbers, and noted 
all the way to the coast. Numerous at Richmond Road in 
December. The nest is open, of a half-cup shape, built of mnd, 
warmly lined with grass and a large quantity of feathers, and is 
placed on the under surface of rocks, usually over water. Bggs 
four, measuring 0*76 in. by 0*99 in., white, with small blotches 
and spots of reddish brown, most numerous towards the obtuse 
end. Nests were taken by Butler and Reid in October and 
November; one foimd by Butler was on a cliff abont one hundred 
yards from the water on a sloping hill-side. When the nest is 
destro}'ed by accident or removed, the birds usually commence a 
fresh one on the same foundation within a few days. Beid took 
one on the 13th October, and on the SIst found a new nest ready 
for eggs in the same place. 

Bimndo cucuUata (Bodd.), Rousseline Swallow. — This Swallow 
visited the upper portions of the colony somewhat later than the 
preceding, not being recorded by us earlier than the 2nd October. . ^ 
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From tbiB date it was extremely abundant, and was observed 
constructing its peculiar gourd-shaped neat in the verandahs 
of houses as well as in the wildest and most remote " krantzes " 
and ravines. No e^s were taken, though a nest was found, 
apparently ready for them, on the 11th November. 

N.B. We were disappointed at not meeting with the Bla«h 
Swallow, Paalidoproctte kahmelana (Sund.), in any part of the 
colony, as we had fully expected, on the strength of Mr. Ayre's 
experiences (quoted in the original edition of Layard's book), to 
find it common. This can hardly be the case, or we must have 
noticed it. Reid heard of it at Durban as having been seen 
there on Christmas Day, but did not meet with it himself. 

Zrfmiiu coUaria, Fiscal Shrike. — Extremely abundant every- 
where, from Durban to the Transvaal, breeding in thick bushes. 
Some specimens obtained in the Newcastle district are larger 
(measuring 10 in.) than usual, and have the under parts pure 
white ; but they have no claim to rank as anything more than an 
accidental form. Nests were found containing eggs in Sep- 
tember, October and November. The eggs are of the ordinary 
Shrike type, not unlike those of Enneoctomis coUurio. Butler 
shot two specimens carrying small field-mice in their claws like a 
hawk, and in one instance the mouse, although its head was 
bettered in by blows of the Shrike's bill, was alive. Butler adds 
the following note ;— " Found a neat near Newcastle containing 
four fresh eggs on the 9th September. It was a massive and 
well-built structure, placed in an orange tree in a garden, and 
about five feet from the ground, being composed externally 
chiefly of the stems of a species of white mUdewed-Iooking herb 
intermixed with strips of rag, string, tufts of sheep's and goat's 
wool, a few feathers, &c., and well lined with grass roots, feathers, 
tufts of wool, and a few horse and cow hairs interwoven. Eggs 
of the usual Lanius type, whitish, with a conspicuous ring or cap 
of olive-brown and slaty grey confluent markings at the larger 
end, the markings on the rest of the egg sparse. Another 
siiiiiliii' nest, containing three fresh well-marked eggs, at Sundy's 
River on the loth November. It was in a garden and placed in 
a fork on one of the outside boughs of an apple tree about eight 
feet from the ground." (B). 

Laniua coUurio (Linn.), Red-backed Shrike. — Specimens of 
this well-known bird were obtained by Reid at Blaauw Krantz 
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Birer and Weston (Mooi Kiver) in Noveniber ; it was common nt 
Kebmond Boad, near Piflterraoritzburg, and at Durban, in 
Dec^ober. 

Lanianat rabiginomi, Sund., Bnddy-breasted BubIi Strike.— 
Batler obtained two specimens in a kloof on t^e Drakensberg, 
Dear Newcastle, in Ai^pist, but it does not seem to be common 
in that part of the conntiy. A female obtained by Beid in the 
buBh, near Durban, on the 13th August. 

Lamarivt ferrugineut, Cnv., Greater Puflf-backed Shrike. — 
Batler procured a few on the Drakensberg, near Newcastle. It 
is not very common, and strictly a woodland species, frequenting 
the densest bush. It is very sby, keeping out of sight as much 
as possible, and is usually found Biugly, except perhaps in the 
breeding season. A male shot in the " Town " Bush, near 
Pietermaritzburg, by Beid, on the Slst August. " The note is 
loud and rich, and not unlike some notes of the Indian Magpie, 
DendrocUta rufa. Male ; legs and feet light greyish plumbeons ; 
bill dark blackish plumbeous, homy white on the terminal two- 
thirds of the upper mandible ; iris blackish brown " (B). 

Lanvaius cvila (Lath.), Lesser Puff-backed Shrike. — An 
example of this was obtained near Ladysmith, in August, by 
Serjeant Williams, of the Welsh Begiment, and examined by Beid 
on the 19th of that month. Butler procured one also near 
Newcastle, in a kloof on the Drakensberg, in August, but it is 
not common according to our experience, and belongs to the 
forest tracts. Ins brilliant orange or golden yellow; legs and 
feet lavender ; bill block " (B). 

Loniariiu gutturaUt, Mliller, Backbakiri Shrike. — Extremely 
common in the neighbourhood of Newcastle. Also numerous at 
Colenso, where it was nesting in November, and at Ladysmith. 
Not observed at Pietermaritzburg, though doubtless occnriog 
there. A shy bird, though betraying its presence by its loud and 
Qot unmusical notes. Both male and female have the black 
collar in adult plumage. The eggs are lovely, but lose their 
beautiful colouring sadly when incubated ; they are accurately 
described by Layard in his first edition. Both birds take part in 
sitting. Iris dark brown; bill blackish horn colour; legs and 
feet lavender colour, or plumbeous grey " (B). 

Telephonv4 longiroatria, (Swains.), Long-billed Bush Shrike. — 
Common in the bush between Durban and the Umgeni Biver, 
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where it was doabtlesB breeding. Beid obtained two males 
there and saw several others. They were very noisy and 
restless, and came close to him, uttering a harsh scolding cry. 
Bntler observed a Drongo Shrike in a densely wooded ravine 
abont three miles north of Coleneo, but unfortunately had no gun 
with him at the time. He thinks it was, in all probability, 
Dicntrua muncus, agreeing well with the description of that 
species in Layard's first edition. It was quite tame, and he 
watched it hawking for insects for several minutes close to him. 

Corwltur aUncoUis (Lath.), White-collared Raven. — Widely 
distributed, though somewhat local. As many as fifty wer« 
frequently seen together on deserted camping-grounds at Maritz- 
burg in April. Though by no means absent in the intervening 
districts, it was not met with in any great numbers on the march 
up country at that time of the year; the camp at Newcastle, 
however, seemed to have drawn together the scattered parties, for 
they were common there thronghout the winter months. We 
were, unfortunately, unable to investigate their breeding habits, 
but it seems certain that they breed all along the Drakensbei^ in 
October and November, as Butler noticed several isolated pairs 
scattered about the hills at that season ; and early in October, Reid 
came suddenly on a lai^e number of them, paired but still 
gregarious, on the Zulu side of Borke's Drift, which were 
evidently nesting there, in a steep " krantz." 

Corws seapidatiu, Daud., White-bellied Crow. — Scattered 
throughout the colony, but not observed below Howick. Seen 
in small parties, keeping together ; also in pairs. Note extremely 
guttural and hoarse, only to be compared to that of a frog with a 
bad cold ! Nests in both trees and rocks. Keid took a nest in a 
" krantz " close to Newcastle, containing four eggs, on the 9th 
October ; the old birds, nothing daunted, built another neat on a 
ledge of rock close by, and in twelve days one of them was 
Bitting on a fresh clutch of eggs. It is worthy of note that the 
tirst nest was so compactly built, though to all appearance a most 
flimsy construction, that it was lifted bodily from its site by the 
end of one of its component sticks, and that the lining consisted 
solely of a mass of pieces of ox-hide (evidently torn from a 
carcase], weighing quite two pounds. The eggs agreed exactly 
with Layard's description. Butler noted it as specially abundant 
between Colenso and Estcourt, but found it far teas numeroos 
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north and Bontb of that diatrlct. Reed observed a considerable 
namber— enjoying a gale of wind like Books in England — at 
Howick. 

HeterocoTox Capetuia (Licbt.), African Rook. — Like the last, 
oniTerBally distributed between Maritzburg, or rather Howick 
(about twelve miles ap the road), and Newcastle. Oregarioos, 
feeding in small bands, never exceeding, perhaps, twenty in 
number, attaching themselves to particular spots, and maintaining 
a regular line of morning and evening flight. Several pairs bred 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Newcastle, where eggs, 
agreeing with those described by Layard, were taken both by 
Butler and Reid in September and October. Nests bulky, built 
in isolated thorn trees, frequently close to farms or Kaffir 
"kraals," composed of twigs lined warmly with hair. These 
nests may be counted by dozens in the thorn bush near Lady- 
smith, and all along the main road between that and Estcourt. 
The call-note of this Crow is even more guttural and unmosical 
than that of C. aeapulattu. Butler fumisbes the following 
interesting notes regarding the nidification : — " Found a nest 
containing fresh eggs about the 13th September, which were 
unfortunately destroyed by Kafirs. The same pair built another 
nest at once in an adjoining tree, but being again disturbed by 
Kafirs deserted it before completion, and built a third nest at the 
top of the tree in which the first nest had been placed. From 
this last I took a single egg on the Sod October. The birds 
then built again in a low peach tree about ten yards oS, but the 
eggs were again destroyed by Kafirs on the &tb November. The 
Kafirs regard them as birds of ill omen, and consequently 
destroy tfaeir nests and try to drive them away. Another nest 
on a low tree by the side of the road between Colenso and 
Ladysmith contained four fresh eggs on the I4th November. 
The eggs are not at all like Crow's eggs, but resemble rather 
some of the Rails', especially those of the Indian White-breasted 
Water Hen, Erytkra pluBmcura." 

Bvpkaga erythrorkyncha (Stanl.), Red-billed Beef-eater. — 
Only seen at Durban on April 7th, where the arrival of a 
flock on the backs of the horses belonging to the 7th Company 
Royal Engineers, which had just landed from the troop-ship, 
almost prodnced a "stampede;" and from the railway near 
Pinetown, perched on the backs of oxen (R). Does not, appa- 
rently, occur any great distance inland. ^g|^ 
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Lamproeoliu»pkanieopleru${SvitmaoTi), Bed-shoolderedGloBsjr 
StarliDg. — This isthe Juidapkanicoptenu of Layard's first edition. 
It was observed at Blaauw Kraotz in November, bj Butler and 
Beid, and found common at Camperdown in December. Im- 
mature birds have the iris brown, and but slight traces of the 
magnificent purplo gloss of the adnlt (B). 

Spreo hicolor (Gm.), Brown and White Glossy Starling. — A 
very familiar bird in the upper portions of the colony, remaining 
in flocks even after the breeding season has commenced. Nests 
in numbers in the Incandu Biver, at Newcastle, also in crevices in 
the rocks among the hills. Materials similar to those used by 
our common European Starling. Eggs four to six, light bine, 
sometimes spotted with red. Beid took two nests near Lady- 
smith from the inner walls of a deserted farm-house, one con- 
taining five pure bine eggs, the other sis red-spotted ones. This 
was on the 16th November. It is sometimes seen on the backs 
of tiie oxen, which it diligently attends when they are grazing. 
It has a soft note, "pwipe," "pwipe," when disturbed. 

Amydrut morio (Linn.), Cape Glossy Starting. — Common 
in flocks in rocky places, especially in the Newcastle district, 
scattering in pairs for the breeding season, in October. Butler 
gives the following account of its nidification :— " Found a nest 
nearly finished, on the 6th November, 1881. It was placed on a 
ledge of rock under a projecting slab of rock overhanging a 
stream, about 3 ft. above the level of the water, and consisted of 
a large mass of dry grass, matted together with mud, and lined 
with the same kind of grass, looking not unlike a large Black- 
bird's nest ; the old birds were by no means shy, flying to and 
fro with building materials in their beaks in my presence. Unfor- 
tunately I had to leave the district before the eggs were laid. A 
few bits of green moss, collected from the neighbouring wet rocka, 
were stuck round the edge of the nest, and seemed to be growing, 
and there was a large colony of Petrochelidon tpUodera breeding 
about i ft. above the nest. The note is loud and striking." 

Dilopkus caruneulatm (Gm.), Wattled Starling.— One obtained 
by Lieut. Gi&rd near Newcastle in December. 

Amblyo$piza aUnfront (Vig.), White-fronted Grosbeak. — One 
shot in the bush on Sydenham Boad, near Durban, on the 13th 
August (R). 

Hyphantomie capeneu (Gm.), Cape Weaver Bird. — Not often 
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obmrred in the winter mootha, bat Batler obtained a male on the 
10th June there, and shot a coaple of specimens in some bush near 
Ladysmith on the 21st Aagast; so they do not, apparently, leave 
the colony at all. About Newcastle they were first noticed in 
numbers about the middle of October, when tbey at ooce 
proceeded to the construction of their nests. These we found in 
tall trees, on bushes oTerhanging steep krantzea, as well as in 
bnshes and reeds by the river-side. Over thirty nests were 
counted on one tree. The male appears to do most of the build- 
ing, but this may be only a supposition, arising from the much 
greater shyness of the female while an intruder is near. The 
first eggs were taken on the 29th October. How tbey can pos- 
sibly remain in the nest when a gale of wind is blowing is qnite a 
mystery, the entrance being so large and the depression inside 
the globolar portion so little below it " Apparently not so 
nnmerous down country as H. velatut, which seems almost to 
replace it at Ladysmith, Colenso, and Blaauw Krantz, bnt a 
colony were breeding on an island in Mooi River, at Weston, in 
November, and it was also nesting, in small numbers, at lUch- 
moad Boad, in December " (B). Butler mentions that the nest 
is shaped like a snail's shell, with the entrance directed down* 
wards, and that out of some dozens of nests examined, containing 
eggs in all stages of incubation, he failed to discover more than 
Arte eggs, many containing only two. " The male only assnmeB 
the bright yellow plumage in the breeding season ; at other times 
he closely resembles the female, but is greener above and more 
fellow below" (B). "Legs and feet brownish flesh; bill blackish; 
iris brownish -white, in some greyish brown and dark brown. The 
crop of one examined was full of caterpillars " (B). 

Rtfpkantomis velatus (Viel.), Black -fronted Weaver Bird. — 
Seen in September in small reedy vleys between Newcastle and 
the Drakensberg. Butler obtained specimens there, and found 
one or two nests, bnt these were afterwards knocked down 
hy a hailstorm. Not observed elsewhere (though doubUess 
occarring in suitable places) in the Newcastle district, but we 
found it very common, and came across many colonies, nesting at 
most of the baiting-places on tbe march down country, notably 
near Ladysmith, Colenso, and tbe Blaauw Kraatz River. The 
eggs are most vsriable in colouring, as mentioned by Layard. 
Like H. capeitvU, tbe birds are very shy and difficult to get near, 
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approachiag their Dests with extreme caattOD, when once diB* 
turbed. " Iris orange-yellow ; bill and inside of month black. 
LegB and feet fleshy brown. Iris brown ; bill homy brown above, 
pale flesh below. Legs and feet brownish flesh " (B). Butler 
adds the following note : — " Clusters of nests of this species 
observed about Colenso on the 10th November, on trees along 
the river bank and out in the open fields, but in most instances 
the young had left the nests. At Ladysmith as many as for^ or 
fifty nests were observed on one tree, and the tree was often 
completely stripped of its leaves by the birds. Some of the 
nests contained young, and some ft-esh eggs (two as a rule, but 
sometimes three), of two tjrpes, white spotted with chesnut, and 
pale green spotted with greyish green." 
(To be ooDtinned.) 



NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON BRITISH 

STALK-EYED CRUSTACEA. 

Bv John T. Cabrinotoh, F.L.S., and Edward Lovbtt. 

(Continued from p. 330.) 

Having completed our notes on the first sub-division of the 
PoDOPHTHALMA, VIZ., the BRACHYimA or Crabs proper, we now 
come to the Anohouba, a sub-division which embraces the most 
remarkable examples of these animals. 

It would appear as if the Anomoura consisted of a series of 
step ping -stones in the development of Crustacea, from those con- 
structed on one plan to those constructed on another ; for in this 
sub-division we have genera of the " crab " form, as in Dromia and 
Litliodes; others of the "lobster" form, as in Galathea and 
Munida ,■ whilst the remarkable genus Pagurus cannot be 
identified with either form of construction. One curious feature, 
however, exists in common, and it is this, that the fifth pair 
of legs are quite rudimentary in all the genera classed under this 
sub-division. What their use can be is not very clear, beyond 
the possibility of their being utiUzed to cleanse the carapace, for 
which purpose they seem well adapted. If, however, this be so, 
why are not those of the two other sub -divisions, viz., the 
Brackywra and Macrura furnished witli the same appendages? 
The habits of all the Podophtkalma are not widely different, and 
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in fact maDy are found living together under similar conditions. In 
describing the species of this class we shall refer more fully to this 
striking characteristic. 

ANOHOtJBA. 
Drojjiia vrdgarit, Edwards. 

This common Mediterranean species has the carapace, when 
the limbs are at rest, almost round like a ball. The whole body, 
excepting the forceps, is densely covered with a warm brown 
mass of closely-set setae ; tbis gives it the appearance of an 
Ecbinoderm {Ampkidotus cordatua), for wbicb at a short distance 
it might easily be mistaken. Its first pair of legs are massive ; 
the extreme tips of the forceps are bare and shining, and are of 
a most exquisite pink colour. The remaining legs are com- 
paratively short and armed with strong hooked claws, the last 
pail being rudimentary and curiously turned upwards, so as to 
rest flat upon the upper surface of the carapace. This un- 
natural position for ambulatory appendages may be accounted for 
by two remarkable specimens obtained from the Channel, off the 
Soasex coasti, now in Mr. Carrington's collection. These two 
animals bore on each of their backs a finely grown sponge, each 
large enough to protect its host from observation. Unlike the 
instances to which we have already referred, notably that of 
Piw Gibbsii, where the sponge grows in the villous coat of the 
car^ace, this is not so with Dromia; for although the lower 
sorface of the sponge was a perfect mould of the carapace of the 
crab, it was nevertheless quite free, and simply held in its place 
b; the sharp claws on the two pseudo-legs already described as 
tamed over on to the carapace of the animal. This instance of 
protective adaptation is without exception the most wonderful 
that we have yet met with in the whole of the British Crustacea. 
Although there are daany very striking cases constantly attracting 
attention, they may be said almost to exist in spite of the animal 
itself; here, however, we have an example of quite another kind. 
It appears that the animal has actually taken, in its small 
rudimentary feet, a sponge which it has held upon its carapace, 
but not permitted it to obtain a hold upon that structure. At 
the same time the sponge has been able to grow ; the remarkable 
ffay in which it has taken the form of the carapace of the animal 
without adhering to it is a proof of this. 

The abdominal segments of Dromia vi^aris are somewhat . 
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narrow in the male, but veiy broad in the female. They project 
slightly beyond the posterior edge of the carapace, as if distended. 

When alive the eyes of this species are bright, and give the 
animal a most interesting expression. The antennee are com> 
paratively short. 

Dromia vtdgaris can be stud to answer to its specific name 
only in the Mediterranean, for it is undoubtedly very seldom 
obtained on our coasts, possibly no doubt owing to its being a 
deep-water species. We have obtained a few specimens from 
Guernsey, Jersey and in the Channel off the Sassez coast. Bell, 
who, by the way, only describes the species in the appendix to 
Ills work, states that it bas been taken at Whitstable Bay, 
Worthing, and Selsey Bill. 



i'ja. I. Disgram Bhoviiig BTmmetticBl pUtm on kbdomen of male LUIiodti tuaia. 

lAthodes maia. Leach. 
The carapace of this species is of considerable size, often 
attaining the length of five or six inches ; it is somewhat rounded 
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in form, but is gradually extended forward into a powerful 
roBtmrn consisting of a double bifurcated spine. The carapace 
is strongly tubcrculated, and the regions are well marked ; it is 
also armed with sharp and powerful Bpines, very strongly 
developed od the margin. The eyes are fixed on stout pe- 
doncles, protected by strong spines, and the antenna are simple 
and of moderate length. The first pair of legs are unequal in 
BJze, resembling in this respect the PaguridtB ; the lai^er one is 
robost and powerful. These appendages are from four to five 



Fia, i, Wiagitm Bhowing itsj'mTn«tiicaLl plates on Abdomen ot lemtie Lithodet maia. 

mches in length, and both are armed with nnmerous spines. 
The next three pairs of legs are tapering and thorny, tfafl^lc 
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tenninal joint being a sharp claw. The third pair are often 
eight to nine inches in length. The fifth pair are characteristic of 
the class, and are simply small brush-like appendages. 

The abdominal segments of Lithodea mala are ver; re- 
markable, and in the female sex differ from any other of oar 
known Crustacea. It will be observed by referring to Fig. 1, 
that the plates on the abdomen of the male in this species are 
quite symmetrical, being three on each side. Very different 
however are those of the female, which are remarkably aaym* 
metrical, as shown in the sketch (Fig. S.) 

It is difficult to account for this difference in the sexes, and 
we cannot help thinking that this must be a species under- 
going a change in form. Possibly, at some period of its existence, 
it was akin in its habits to the Hermit Crabs, but for some 
reason has discarded its artificial protection, and may ultimately 
become like true crabs (Brachyura) in having symmetrical plates 
on the abdomen in each sex. It is difficult to imagine that the 
process of change is in an opposite direction. 

The colour of this species is a pale dull red, varying slightly 
according to the age of the specimen. 

We have been fortunate enough to obtain the zotea form 
of this somewhat rare crustacean, which is as curious in stractore 
as many other examples of this stage of development It 
resembles in appearance Nebalia bipes, as figured on p. 130, vol. i., 
of Mr. Gosse's ' Manual of Marine Zoology.' Its cephalo-tboracic 
re^on is cylindrical, enlai^ng into a good-sized thorax ; the eyes 
are large and sessile, and the legs are purely swimmers. The 
abdominal segments are simple and graceful in form, terminating 
in a remarkable filamentous tail. A comparison of this description 
with that of the perfect animal just mentioned will show how 
difficult it is to identify the unknown zofea forms of Crustacea, 
unless they are attached to the swimmerets of the parent. 

Although this animal is not so much subject to the growth 
of foreign substances upon its carapace as many other species, 
yet it is occasionally encrusted with barnacles. 

We have obtained specimens of L. maia from the coast of 
Northumberland, upon which were fine groups of Balanidee of 
over an inch in height of the calcareous structure. Besides the 
locality above mentioned, this species has been recorded by Bell 
from the Mull of Galloway, Firth of Forth, coast of Ayrshire, 
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Aberdeen and Yorkshire, and from the Orkneys. It is asually 
found in deep water, and obtained by dredging. 
(To be oontitiQed.) 



OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Vabisti of the Mole. — I have a specimea of a Mole trapped id thie 
ndghbourhood last February, wbicb is of a pure cream-colour. There is 
not a BiDgle black or dark hair on its body, but the under parts are of a 
light brovfuiah red. It is not only remarkable for its colour, but also for ita 
size, measuring 8^ inches in length aud 5 inches round the body. I have 
also a Mole that I bought some years ago which bas two white or nearly 
white spots on its back, one about the size of a half-crown and the other of 
a ahilling. Tfae white bairs are just twice the length of the black ones on 
the rest of ita body. — RoasB Ford (Wraxall, Somerset). 



A Visit to Rauset Isiand, Pembrokbshirb.— On June let, a long- 
imjected viait to Ramsey Island was accomplished under very favourable 
ciieamslances. A beautiful sammer's day made the flower-oovered oliffs, 
with the blue water rippling at their feet, seem like a piece of fairy-land ; 
and the company of Mr. Mortimer Propert, of St. David's, a most efficient 
guide to the island and its bird-baunts, enabled me to proceed at once to the 
puts most attractive to a naturalist It would be impossible to describe 
ibe br^ht appearance of the cliffe beneath the June sunshine. Here large 
patches of the pink sea-tbrift, and there vast beds of the snowy blooms of 
SrfciM maritima ; white rosea of au exquisite perfume were not wanting, 
growing entwined with the beath, and ferns were everywhere, in some places 
t«sching almost to the water's edge ; and here and there cropped out on the 
rocb those bright orange lichens which Mr. Brett loves to paint in his 
uqaisite views of the Cornish coast. As our boat ran into the little 
barbour a Sea-pie was observed sitting on a rock, and on our approach flew 
off with his shrill whistle. A few pairs breed round the island. 
liaoding, we made our way to the S.W. end, our object being to see the 
ledges of the clif& most affected by the sea-fowl. It was a busy scene. 
Guillemots, Razorbills, and Kittiwakes were in profusion, but as yet not 
niany of the birds had eggs. Parties of them were continuallyilying off to 
sea ; others arriving and settling on the cliffs, shaking their wings from 
time to time to dry them in the sun. We were aslonished at the velocity 
of the flight of the Razorbills when once on wing. As we stood on the top 
of [be cliff, Uie birds flashed backwards and forwards beneath us, some of 
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them ciroliog round their special ledges in alarm at our appearance, afraid 
to settle and jealous as to the safety of their eggs. All the while there 
was a weird concert proceeding from the birds. The caterwauling wail of 
the Eittiwakes, by far the most numerous of the sea-fowl tenanting the 
island, reminded one of the Bounds proceeding trom the hyena-den at the 
Zoo ; with these were blended the crooning and husky baling of the 
Razorbills and Guillemots and the laughing cry of the Herring Gulls. 
Proceeding round the island we disturbed a pair of Buzzards from a rocky 
inlet, where they were doubtless nesting ; a Peregrine was seen in the sky 
overhead ; a pair of Ravens settled near the cairn of stones marking the 
summit and watched us narrowly ; Choughs and innumerable Jackdaws 
flew along the cliSe. Time not allowing, we did not visit the north end, 
where the PuGBns have their quarters. Mr. Properi told me that he had 
never seen the Black Guillemot on Ramsey or any of the smaller islands in 
its neighbourhood, nor can T hear of species being now on Skomer or Galdy, 
and probably It was entered by mistake on the list of Pembrokeshire birds. 
Some years ago I picked up a Black Guillemot which had been washed 
ashore on the N. Devon coast, which I at the time suspected might have 
been brought across from Wales. On the western slopes of Ramsey we 
found a pretty Uttle moth [PhiUa irrortUa) occurring in great numbers, md 
were glad to box a few. The tide runs with tremendous foroe between 
Ramsey and the mainland, and we had a troublesome puU acroaa on our 
return against it, a brisk east wind raising a choppy sea. The rocks bdow 
the water cause countless eddies and back currents with broken water, 
locally called " shots," and anyone navigating the narrow channel in a smsll 
boat soon has experience of these. However, we reached Portatinnan, onr 
baritour on the mainland, in safety, and shall always lecal our pleasant 
visit to Ramsey as a day worthy to be marked with white chalk, /avmtt 
Jove and Mr. Propert. — Mubbat A. Matuew (Stone Hall, Haverfordwest). 

Curious Nbstiwo Place of the Couhon Wren. — In April I found 
the nest of a Wren placed in some flags standing out about three feet in 
the water. It was fastened to three or four stems and only about two 
inches above the water. It is well known that this bird tries to match its 
nest with surrounding objects, and two nests here fully carry thb out. One 
is on a flr-bough where the bracken has grown through aud is still standing, 
being supported by the branch ; the outside of this nest is entirely made of 
bracken, and most difficult to see ; I only found it by the bird flying oat 
The other is on a stack of straw in my stackyard, the straws having been 
drawn out and woven round in the most beautiful manner, quite pronog 
that this interesting little bird is not colour-bUnd, because if built vrith 
moss and leaves (the usual material) it would at once have been seen ; 
whilst anyone might walk witliin three yards aud never see this one. As 
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this piece of stack was going to be cut I took this DO«t, but she has siooe 
built another like the first oae: Z trust she may be rewarded for her clever- 
ness b; rearing her brood. I have this year found twelve nests within one 
hnndred jrards of the bouse. — J. Whitaeer (Rainworth Lodge, near 
Mansfield). 

Call of the Lono-kabbd Owl. — For several years past the Long- 
eared Owl has bred in a plantation of tall Scotch and spruce firs, a few 
hundred yards above my bouse, generaU; I believe in old Magpies' nests. 
Id 1880 I first noted the peculiar warning note I am about to describe. On 
the Iflth May last, while standing among these firs with the Rev. W. W. 
Flemyng, about nine p.m., and while the young were uttering from the 
nest their plaintive call for food, the parent Owl, seeing us, alighted on a 
neighbouring tree and made a distinct quacking sonnd, repeated three or 
four times in close suoceeuon, and then, after an interval of silence, simi- 
larly repeated. It took up more than one poaidon, observing ns all the 
fime. On hearing this sound (which decidedly resembles the word 
" quack "], the young became quite silent and remained so as long as it was 
repeated. It resemblee not so much the long quack of a dock as the sound 
produced by a toy which is squeezed to make it squeak or quack, with 
something of the conventional toneof a"Punoh and Judy"perfonnanoe. 
On the evening of June 6th, the young, having left their nest, were 
Dttedng their call from other trees, when the parent flitted past, bushing 
them at onoe by this note, and perched on tree after tree in full view, 
even doser than twenty yards from me, trying to draw me away flvm the 
yom^ and at the same time warning them of danger. I could observe 
her distinctly while uttering the " quack." Her back was arched, aoek 
stretched forward, mouth opened wide, and wings compressed as the sound 
wss Qttered. I have never heard any Owl hoot, the Tawny Owl being 
nnknown here. — Rioharo J. Ussber (Oappagh, Co. Waterford). 

Mabbb Wasblb&'b Nest near Tadntoh. — The nest of the Marsh 
Warbler bos been again obtained in the neighbourhood of Taunton the 
beginoiog of June, and, like former ones, was attached to the stalks of 
meadowsweet {Spiraa Vlnuma). The ^gs are very handsome ones, and 
have been placed in the collection of Mr. J. Marshall, of Belmont, 
Taunton. — Mdrbat A. Mathbw. [See Mr. Cecil Smith's remarks on the 
breeding of the Marsh Warbler in Somersetshire, 'Zoolt^st,' 1876, 
p. 4713.— Ed.] 

Eggs of the Cuokoo in Bumtikob' Nests. — On Msy Ifith I found 
near here a Cuckoo's egg in the nest of Emberisia cirbu; on the Sith, 
on this place, one in a nest of E. ciirinella; and on the 25th, also 
on this place, one in another nest of E. cirliu. In each nest were three 
Bunting's eggs. In no instance did the Cuckoo's egg at all resemble a 
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Banting's in markings, bnt tbe ^gs of tlie Cuckoo found on this pUoe 
on tbe 34th and 25th were quite undistingnishable from one another, and I 
should saj were ceitaini; laid b; the same bird.— C. Bioeavb Whabtor 
(Hounsdown, Totton, Southampton). 

OsNiTHOLoaiOAL Motes fboh Jebsbt. — During last winter na unusual 
number of Great Northern Divers remained with us, their fofourite haunt 
being tbe shallows around La Rocque Point, where, on almost any da^ 
during December and January, from thirtj to fort; of these beautifnl birds 
might be seen at once. On one occasion no less than ten of them were in 
tbe little harbour there, within a hundred yards of the fisheTmen'e houses. 
We also had a great number of Sclavonian Grebes, some wbicfa oame into 
my poesession in tbe month of January, having the beautiful bronse- 
cotoured earcorerts of their summer dress. The Rod-necked and Great 
Crested Grebes (the latter a rare visitDrl were fairly represented. Other 
winler visitors, such as Brent Geese, various Ducks and Mergansers, were 
very scarce. Of the large flocks of the firat-named, which usually occupy 
the bay of St. Aubin, I only saw s few solitary apecimeiis, and the markets, 
generally well supplied with these birds from La Rocque and the Minquier 
rocks, bad very few of tfaem. Our inland visitors, the Woodcock, Snipe, 
and Plovers, were scaroe. Of uncommon visitors, one Richardson's Skna, 
in immature plumage, was taken alive (having been wounded) in SL 
Brelade's Bay, and is now in my possession. It is, Ithink, only tbeseoood 
specimen recorded from Jersey. Reverting to tbe Great Northern Diver, 
many of your readers have probably been struck with the great diffsreoce 
in the measurements of this bird, as given by difierent authorities, Bowiok 
giving the length as three feet six inches, Yarrell two feet six inches to tm 
feet nine inches. Bearing this in mind) I carefully measured some twenty 
specimens which I obtained during the winter, with the following result : — 
Males, two feet nine inches to three feet three inobee : females, uniformly 
two feet six inches. As regards weight, I found that, in all cases, below 
that given by the books (fourteen and sistoen pounds) ; the largest speameo 
I have hod, although in good condition, weighed but nine-and-three-quarter 
pounds. Of specimens obtained in January, one female was in full plumage 
and two others nearly so ; males uniformly in the more sombre dreea, or with 
just a few white spots on the scapulars. — J. Sinee. (Bagot, Jersey). 

Curlew Sandpiprr ib Corhwall. — While fishing on the banks of 
the Bude reservoir towaids tbe end of May, my brother. Col. Mathew, 
found himself close to a CuHew Sandpiper in the rich chesnut dress of the 
complete summer plumage. This Sandpiper is very rare in the spring od 
the south-west coast, although common enough in tbe autumn. Many 
years ago Mr. S. B. Heaven shot some in the month of May on Lnndy 
Island, and this is the only other instance within my experience of tbe 
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ooeorreDce of the Curlew Sandpiper iq its breeding plauuige, on the south- 
west coast — Mubrai A. MATHSw(Stoue H&U, Haverfordwest). 

Uabsh Harbier id Uebh. — As the Marsh Harrier does not very 
freqaentl^ occnr in the Chanuel Islauds, I think it worth while to record 
the ooourrence of one in the Island of Herm, near Guemsej, on the 3nd 
of Ha; this year, when it was killed by the keeper in that island, and bood 
afterwards forwarded to me by Mr. Jago, the bird-stuffer, in Guernsey. It 
was in immature plumage, the Moor-Buzzard plumage of Bewick. May 
seems an odd time for it to be found wandering about, but still that is the 
moDth in which the more recent occurrences of this bird in Harm which I 
have been able to record in tbe ' Birds of Guernsey ' have taken place. 
Probably the young birds of the year before are driven away by the old 
ones in the epring, and consequently have to wander about and pick up a 
Kving on iheir own account, — Cecil Suite (Bishop's Lydeard). 

Turtle Dote in Co. Slioo.— On the •iHth of May a specimen of 
that rare visitant to the west of Ireland, the Turtle Dove, appeared here and 
remained about the place until the 3rd of Juue, on which date I last saw 
iL On several occasions I observed it picking on the roadway of the 
avenue, and as it appeared to keep near one particular clump of trees, I 
was in hopes of its finding a mate and building a nest. However, as I 
have not seen or heard anything of it since the 3rd inat, I fear that it has 
left the place, probably for the young laich plantatiooa of Belleek, at the 
oUier aide of the Moy. The Turtle Dove is of such rare occurrence in this 
part of Ireland, that it has come under my observation only twice previously. 
So far bock as the 37tb of August and 8rd of October, 1663, 1 saw a 
Tnrtie Dove (probably the same individual) feeding in a stubble field. On 
the last-named date I hod a very close view of the bird, and as I could not 
we the maiks on the sides of the neck, I considered it a young one, pro- 
bably bred in the larch woods of Belleek. — Borert Waebeh (Moyriew). 

Snipe PERcatHO. — When walking up the brookeide here the other day 
I flushed a Snipe, which after Qying about a couple of hundred yards 
settled on some posts and rails, where it remained about a minute before 
taking Bight again. This is the first time 1 have noticed a Snipe perch on 
anytbiDg, but have, of course, read and heard of their doing so, though 
1 believe the habit is far from common. — J. Whitaseb (Bcunworth Lodge, 
Dear Mansfield, Notts). 

Two Kestrels Latino in the bamb Nest. — When lately in North 
Devon, my nephew came in one day with a Kestrel's nest, and said there 
were three Kestrels in the tree from which he took it, a male bird aud two 
famaks. The nest contained six eggs ; four of them were fiue type, dark 
and handsome varieties; the other two were of the ordinary chaFacter in 
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markiiigs snd oolour ; and this great differeoM I thought indicated that 
the clutch was the joint productioa of the two female birda, — Mnmui A. 
Mathkw (Stone Hall, Haverfordwest). 

FiRBORXST IN Y0BK8HIBB. — nieasTB. Clarke and Roebuck, in their 
• Handbook of Yorkshire VertebraU,' remark (p. 931 that the Firecrest is 
a casual visitant to the county, and of extremely rare occurrence in winter. 
In December, 1860, I noticed at Clifton, near York, a pair of what I 
thought at the time were Qoldsn-crested Wrens, Etgului erittatuM, but on 
shooting one I discovered it to be the Firecreat, R. ignicapitbu. — W. 
HswBTT (York). 

On IBB Food of thx HEHRma.— At page Q3G T remarked that 
small Sand Launces (Ammodytei) formed the food of the Herrings 
which were being captured off Meragissej. On the night of June 9th 
some thousands were landed at thn same place, having been taken about 
eight milee from land near the surface of the sea, where the; appeared to 
be feeding on young fish. Mr. Matthias Dunn, observing that they were 
all crammed with one kind of fry, kindly placed the contents of one stomK^ 
in spirit and forwarded it to me. I found the whole or pordons of about 
thirty-five small fish, the Ui^est being an inch and a half in length, and to 
my surprise observed that they were almost entirely composed of the 
gobioid CryttaUogobitu NiluonU, of which only a single example has been 
recorded from the British Isles, and nhicb was captured by Mr. Edward, of 
Banff, in May, 1S68. The lai^e canines and persistent premazillary and 
mandibular teeth were very distinct, also the large broad-based pectoral fin, 
the disk-like ventrals, and two spines only in the first dorsal fin, rendering 
identification easy. I however wrote to Mr. Dnnn, who has kindly sent 
me more, which fully confirm my first views. These fish were filled 
with the remains of small Crustacea (not yet examined). I do not propose 
at present to discuss how these fish, usually believed to be almost 
restricted to the coasts of Norway and Sweden, may have beeu brought to 
our shores by currents or in pursuit of food. Still it is worth considering 
whether the Herrings may not have followed theee Gobies from higher 
latitudes, as the Gobies have pursued their small prey. There is also 
another question that I hardly consider solved. Herr GoUett, from 
whose investigalJoris most of what we know of these fishes is derived, ooq. 
sidered them annual vetUbraUi, or fish which having spawned die. 
Among the last batch of specimens received from Mr. Dunn are some very 
young ones, a little thicker in the body than horse-hair, also eveiy inter- 
mediate size up to au inch and a-half in length, but no spawning fieb, nor 1 
believe spawned fish. It is very remarkable how such forms should be 
taken so &r from the ooast, and only shows how much we have yet to 
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ucertaJQ respectiiig the food of aea fiehee and what it U that influences 
these varioas migrationB. — Fhanois Dai (Pittville, Oheltenham). 

Dogfish oh tee Coasts of Slioo axd JUato. — Deafish in immenee 
BDmbeiB have this eeaaon invaded the fishing-grounds off Killala Baj and 
ibeadJBcent coasts ; indeed so large have been the " schools " that fishor- 
men speak of seeing acres of thein, and owing to their Toraoit; and 
nombere have seriouslj injured the coast fishings for some weeks past, 
moie especially the Mackerel fishing ; for although a ground fish, they rise 
to the surface and attack the Mackerel or Herrings suspended iu the drift 
dMs. Some eight or ten days ago, off the Sli^ coast, the crew of a fishing 
boat shot their nets into a " school " of Mackerel, and a meet successful 
haul was made ; but to the great disappointment of the fishermen, on taking 
their nets on board, it was found that of nearly two thousand Mackerel 
ttkeo.only two hundred were marketable, the remaining fish being so bitten 
and disfigured by the Dt^sh as to be unsaleable ; and as the marketable 
fith were sold for Ids. per hundred, the feelings of the men at such a loss 
may be better imagined than described. It appears that the Dogfish 
hare thus come in-sboro for the purpose of producing their young, and 
their presence has not only stopped the drift-net fishing, but has inter- 
fered also with the long-line fishing. The fishermen say that until these 
fish have left, it will be useless shooting either nets or lines. It will be 
mteresting to know whether other parts of the coast hare been similarly 
visited by Dogfiah this season. — Robebt Wabrbk (Moyview, Ballina). 



Oh a Leech fodhd ih Gobnwau.. — On May 13th, I found in a little 
nil at Tremeader, springing out of the granite rock of Zennor Hill, near 
Penzance, which rill makes its way through a total course of lees than a 
aik to the sea, over a clear pebble bottom bordered by ordinary vegetation, 
■ la^e Leech (either a Horse Leech or the Black Leech, probably from its 
decided colour the latter). I searched the rivulet for a considerable distance 
Bp and down, but could find no trace of animal life in it except this Leach 
and some tadpoles. The bed of this rivulet is throughout of a sandy 
nature, without any suspicion of a muddy bottom anywhere. There are 
leeches in ponds in this district, but the nearest that I know of are many 
miles away from this Tremeader rivulet, and spearated from it by a granite 
vatershed. Of course the question Is, where did this Leech come from ? — 
Thoius Corhish (Penzance). 

[Some Leeches are parasites on fishes; the specimens in question may 
have been transported in this way, but without seeing it, or having a more 
detailed description, we caunot express an opinion. "Horse-Leech" is a 
name given to two distinct species, or even genera — Htrmoptit ntnguinta 
and Avloitomwn gulo.—'&D.] 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

LiKNEAH SOOIETY OF LoXDOB. 

Anniptnarff Meeting, Mt^ ii, ISSa.- Sir Joa» LVBBOCL, fiaiL, M.P., 
F.R.S., Preaident, in the choir. 

Ui. U. T. Suinion, on behalf of the Audit Committee, read the sUte- 
ment of receipts nod pajmenta for the year, and the Treasurer, Mr. Fruk 
Crisp, followed with a detailed explanation of the varioDs items, shoning 
that liie Society was in a sound financial condition, for besides inveatnientB 
about £4000, the balance at bankets was £619 3s. 5d. 

Afterwards the Secretary, Mr. B. D. Jackson, read his ammal leptwt 
Binoe the last auniTersar; fifteen Fellows of the Society, two Foreign 
Membete, and one Associate had died, and eeven Fellows had withdrawn; 
while forty new Fellows had been elected. Between purchase, exchange, 
and doDalions 383 volumes aud 348 separate parts had been added to the 
Library, and a large number of books and pamphlets had been bound. 

The President then delivered bis Anniversary Address, commenting 
generally on the events of the paet year, with special reference to tbtai 
bearing upon the Society. He also made allusions to the removal of the 
Botanical Department of the British Museum to South Kensington, and to 
^e additions of Miss North's oil paintings, i^., to Kew Gardens. This 
was followed by reports on the various botanical and zoological publications 
published during the last twelvemonth. 

The obitusTT notices of deceased Fellows was read by the Secretarf, the 
Sodely having to deplore the loss of Mr, Charles Darwin, Prof. RoUeston, 
Sir C. Wyville Thomson, aud others, besides their late Treasurer, Mr 
Frederick Currey, who had been in office above twenty years; as also the 
Librarian, Mr. R. Kippist, who had been in the Society's service over fifty 
years. 

The Scrutineers having examined ^e ballot, then reported that Mi. 
H. W. Bales, Prof. S. Cobbold, Prof. P. M. Duncan, Mr. E. M. Hohnes, 
and Sir J. D. Hooker had been elected into the Council, in the room of 
Prof. AUman, Bev. J. M. Crombie, Mr. W. S. Dallas, Mr. A. Orote, and 
Prof. Lankester, who retired; and for officers, Sir J.Lubbock as President, 
Mr. Frank Crisp as Treasurer, and Mr. B. D. Jackson and Hr. Q.J. 
Romanes as Secretaries. 

JuM 1, 1863. — FBUtK Crisp, LL.B., Treasurer, in the chair. 

Mr. U. C. Burdett was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

In illustration of his paper, " On some Cutaneous Nerve Terrainatioos 
in Mammals," the following preparations were shown under the microbcope 
by Dr. Hoggan :— (Ij Longitudinal and truuHvoiee views of the oigan of 
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Bimer in tlie Mole, the nerves seen being repreeeotatives of the nerres 
npon an ordinary hair-follicle ; (3 1 forked nerve terminatioti on hur-fotlide of 
Hole's oil ; (3) nerre endiags in nose of Cat ; (4) termination of a nerre in 
thegao^ioQ cells opon a "feeler" hair ill the Horse, and that of an ordiaarj 
hiir In the aame, ebowing forked and cellular endings and enoiroUng fibres. 
Dr. Hoggan related his obserrations on the habits of a Mole {Talpa) kept 
in confinemeDt, more pardcularl; concerning its nasal organ as a special 
uDfie of touch, and of the tail as a tactile organ. He compared the develop- 
ownt of the nerve in these with the cutaneous nerve struotnree of other 
Mammalia, deaUng with the effects of habit in causing evolution of the 
Bo-called "organ of Kimer." Treating in detail of the difierentiation of 
»tniclnre and function in this latter, he summed up as follows : — The oeotral 
Gbrils In the organ in question, and the nerve-cells at the base, with which 
tbej are continuous, are similar in character to the subepidermic nerve-oelle 
and their intro-epidermic fibrillar prolongations. The outer circle of fibrils 
bave equally their existence and nature explained, as well as the cause of 
their being dragged into their present position in the epiderm. Then, as 
reliles to function, Eimer was certainly correct, or at all events within the 
tratfa, when he spoke of the organ he had discovered in the Mole as a 
"tactile instrument," for it certainly poesessee most remarkable powers of 
tauch, but abng with this other sensorial functions. Indeed it may be 
MiiiBidered very probable that the inner circle of fibrils are the analogues 
ud hooiologues of the forked endings, and that they provide for the sense 
of touch, while the centre fibrils and those of the outer circle provide for 
tbe sense of temperature, pain, and any functions connected with the 
apathetic nerve system. The Paccinian bodies at the root of the organ, 
bat not properly connected with it, are probably the agents for registering 
posore, so that in itself tbe oi^n of Eimer is completely provided with 
die full armament of peripheral nerve terminations. 

A paper was read " On the Ascidians collected in the South Coast of 
Englsnd during the Cruise of the yacht ' Glimpse ' in the year 1881," bj 
Ut H. A. Sorby and Prof. W. A. Herdmao. A notice was given of the 
localities visited round tbe south coast of England, the depth where 
spedmens were obtained, the nature of bottom, &e., followed by particulais 
respecting twelve species of simple Ascidians, one of these being a new 
Ibmi of Molffvia, dredged in Hole's Bay, near Poole, and named by the 
latbors M. eapaformu. Only a few compound Ascidians were obtained 
during tbe cruise. 

Mr, P. Herbert Carpenter followed with " Descriptions of new or little- 
known ComoAiAz," being materials derived from the 'Challenger' Expedition 
and from the Hamburg Museum. These comprise three species of Atele- 
trimu, one A. WyvUli, a now form dredged near the Fiji Islands; four 
^eeies of Opfaocrmtu (= Eti4iocrinM, ii. g.), three of which are new ; nine 
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speoies of Antedon, of which eight ore oew : and seven species of AettM- 
metra, two of these being hitherto unknown. The author institutes the new 
genoG Evdiocrinu* for Semper's Ophioermm, the latter name h&ving beeo 
preoccupied b^ &n obscure Crinoid described by Salter itom the Deroniu 
formation of South Africa. 

Jime 16, 1889.— Sir JoHK Lubbock, Bart. M.P.,F.R.S., President, in 
the chair. 

The following gendemeii were elected Fellows of the Society: — The 
Rey. R. OoUie, Chas. A. Ferrier, W. D. Gooch, T. D. Gibson-Carmichaei, 
Sir J. R. Oibson Maitland, Bart., M. Murphy, Rer. H. A. Soames, H. C. 
Stephens, H. W. Q. Stephens, and James Turner. 

Specimens in illustration of the papers by Mr. Qeo. Brook and Mr. R. 
M'Lachlan, were exhibited under low powers of the microscope. 

Prof. E. Ray Lankester read " Notes on some Babita of the Scorpioas, 
Atidroctonut fwie»tv», Ehr., and EnteorpiuM italiaa. Roes." Of the former 
he related its mode of burrowing in the sand, making horizontal tODDelB 
occasionally eight inches long. The process of exuviation was also wit- 
nessed on several occasions, when the Scorpion, pushing its large cheln into 
the sand, scraped rapidly backwards with the three anterior pairs of walking 
legs. The specimens of Androcbmvt were evidently timid ; in walking 
they raise their body, and the tail and sting are carried highly arched over 
the back ; in this mode of carriage differing from EatcorpiM, which keeps 
its body low and flat, and drags the tail behind with only the very tip beoL 
AndrocUmui only fed at dusk, and then, seizing its prey with the left 
chele, archedly swung its toil over its head and pierced its victim with its 
stiug, afterwards inserting its short chelicers and sucking ia the nutriment 
of its victim. The so-called combs or pectiniform appendages do not appear 
to be ordinarily sensitive ; they may possibly become more so during the 
breeding seasoD. The old story of the suicide of the Scorpion whea 
surrounded by a ring of fire, is to be partially explained by at) individual 
acddentally lacerating itaelf by the sting when driven to extremities. 
The Eutcorpiut obs^ved occasionally fought furiously with each other, 
and then only used their ohelte, but never the stiog. 

A paper was read " On a New Genus of ColUn^la {Sineila) allied to 
Dtgeeria, Nicolet," by Mr. Geo. Brook. It differs from Dtgetria in having 
four eyes, instead of sixteen ; in the absence of long abdominal hairs ; and in 
the different construction of the claws and mucroues. S. emviaeta is a new 
species, and on which the genus SineUa is founded ; examples were bred, 
and watched through their immature stages onwards. 

Mr. R. M'Lachlan read a communication '■ On a Marine Caddis-fly 
(PAtfonwui, Walker, Anomaloitoma, Brauer) from New Zealand." Material 
for examination of this curious discovery was sent the author by Prof. Button, 
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of CsDterbury, New Zealand. The larva, 4c., were obtained in rock-pools 
between high and low water mark in Lf tlleton Harbour. A small tubular 
cjlindrical pupa case, with attached fragments of a coralliue, a larra somft- 
what damaged, and disconnected portions of others, enabled the idendfi- 
cation of the genas. 

Prof. P. M. Duncan gave the salient points of a paper " On the Genus 
PUaroehimu, L. Agass., its class ificatioD, position, BDd alliances." After 
noting the diagnosis oi Pleurockinux by L. Agusaiz, and the description of the 
■pedes P. bathryoides of A. Agass., in the ' Rerision of the Echini,' the 
lini{iDg it with the foaail forma from Oand described by D'Archiac and 
Hihne, was shown to be erroneous. The supposed affinities with 
Optehinut, Desor., a geiius of no value, were considered, and the minute 
tauomy of the test of Pleuroc/imm was shown to correspond closely 
with those of Temnopleurtu. Placing the form (with A. Agassiz) as a 
subgenus of TemnopleuTxa, its distinctness from Ttmnoekinv* and from 
the nummulitic so-called Temnopleurida of D'Archiac and Haime, was 
proved, 

Mr. P. Maule Campbell detailed some interesting observations "On 
a probable case of Parthenogenesis in the House Spider, Tegenaria Qvt/anii." 
He concluded by submitling that the fertility of one of the female spiders 
in qoesUon, after a confinement of eleven months, during which time she 
twice moulted and afterwards laid eggs, which were duly hatched, can 
only be explained by one of the follovring alternatives:— -either that 
she was impregnated prerioua to the casting of the two ezuvin, i^., in 
tn early and therefore immature stage ; or parthenogenesis occurs in 
the AroTiMda. Hitherto no instance of this latter has been recorded in 
the true Spiders, Araneida, though Megnio, Kramer and Michael have 
■bown that the females of some Aearini couple with the males prior to 
their final moult, and that practically there are two stages of sexual 
mitarity ; moreover, Beck and others have related cases of undoubted 
paithent^eneeis in the Aeari. 

A paper was read " On the Indication of the Sense of Smell in 
Aetima," by Walter H. Pollock, with an addendum by O. J. Romanes. 
These authors record experiments whereby it appears probable that these 
Wly oi^nized creatures are aware or evince recognition of the presence 
<^ food when placed near them. This sense is possibly of a diffused 
nature, and as suggested may be equivalentto an imperfect olfactory kind. 

A description was given of a new lufusorian allied to PUuronema, 
ud obtained in ponds near Hertford by Mr. F. W. Phillips. 

Thereafter two papers were read, viz. :— " On the Teredo utrieulus, 
Giselin, with remarks upon other Shipworms," by Mr. Sylvanus Hanley ; 
and the fifteenth " Contribution to the Mollusoa of the ' Challenger ' 
Expedition,'' by the Rev. R. Boog Watson ; dealing with the familiea 
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RautHacM, Muriddte, Sealariida, and Solariida. With a few remarks 
from the President, cooctuding the sessiau, the meeting adjourned till the 
find November.^-J. MtJBlE. 



ZoOLOGioiL Society of Lundoh. 

Juns 6, 1883.— Prof. W. H. Flowbr. LL.D., F.R.S., President, in 
the chair. 

The Secretary called tbe attention of the meeting to the curious tra; in 
which the young Cormorants lately hatched in the Gardens were fed by 
the parent birds, and exhibited a drawing by Urs. Hugh Blackburn 
illustrating this subject. 

A communication was read from Prof. St. George Mivart, containing a 
aeries of observations on certain points in the anatomy of the Cat tribe 
(Mluroidta). 

Mr. Howard Saunders read a paper on some Larida collected by 
Capt. H. H. Markbaro, R.N., on the coasts of Peru and Chili, comprising, 
amongst other rarities, the third known example of tbe large Fork-tailed 
Gutl {Xema fttrcatum), a species which had been vainly soi^ht for on tbe 
Pacific coast of America for upwards of thirty yenrs. Tbe author drew 
attention to the peculiarities distinguishing the various species of Gulls 
.found in the Pacific from those of the rest of the globe; and pointed out 
that, owing to oceanic currents, the connection between the species now 
only found on opposite sides of the equator had evidently been much more 
recent in the Pacific than in the Atlantic. 

Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell read a paper containing an attempt to apply a 
method of formulation to the species of the ComalvUda, and added tbe 
description of a new species, which he proposed to call Aetinometra 
annulata. 

Mr. f'raocis Day read some notes on the supposed identity of a specimen 
of a fish determined by Br. Giiuther as AngtdlUi Kientri with a Gadoid 
hycodM. 

Mr. £. J. Miers read tbe second portion of bis paper on the Crustaceans 
received by the British Museum from the Mauritius; and called special 
attention to what appeared to be a variety of Palinuria longimanta. of the 
West Indies, which occurred in it. 

Mr. W. A. Forbes read the fifth of his aeries of papers on the aaatomj 
of the Passerine birds. The present communication was devoteii to the 
consideration of the structure of the genus Orthonyx, which was shown to 
be a true Oscinine form. 

Mr. H. J. Elwes exhibited and made remarks on a Stonecbat {Saxieohxj 
which he had obtained during a recent expedition to the Aures Mountains 
of Algeria. 
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The Secretary exhibited a series of tha diurnal and uoctuniai Lepi- 
doplerous insecta bred id the Insect House iu the Gardens during the 
present aettson. — P. L. Solatbe, Secretary. 



EntOHO LOGICAL SOCIBTT OF LONDOK. 

May 3, 1889.— H. T. Staihton, Esq., F.R.S.. ic.. Presideut, Id the 
ehair. 

The President made some appropriate renmrks upon the great loss 
Science bad sustained b; the death of Mr. Charies Darwiu ; and especially 
referred to his earlj interest in Entomology by becoming an Original 
Member of this Society, founded in May 1888, while be was travelling in 
South America. 

Dr. Evald Bergroth (11, Robertsgatan, Helsingfois, Finland) and 
Mr. W. J. Williams (Zoolt^ical Society, Hanover Square, W.) were balloted 
for and elected Members of the Society. 

The Secretary read a communicatjon from the Secretary of the Essex 
Field Club, requesting that Members would join in a memorial to the 
CoDfervators of Epping Forest and others, requiring that the Forest should 
be preserved in its natural condition, in accordance with the Act of 
PuiiameDt. 

Messrs. U'Lachlan, Meldola, Cole, Fitch, and others expressed the 
«isfa of all naturalists that Eppiug Forest should be retained iu its present 
wild stale rather than be converted into a park. 

Mr. W. C. Boyd exhibited a dark variety of Fidunia piniana, L., taken 
U Woking in 1880 by Mr. Mugford ; it was a female, resembling, but even 
dirker than, a Scotch specimen. Also a curioos pale variety of Aftckoeelit 
fittanna, Fabr., captured at Cheshunt last autumn. 

Mr. T. R. Billupe exhibited a series of Cryplut migralar, Fahr. These 
were bred from a cocoon of Trichiotoma betuteti, Klug ; four specimens 
eme^ed on April 6th, and no others until the cocoon was cut open on 
April 20th, when thirteen more flew out; of the seventeen specimens bred 
Only two were females. 

Mr. W. F. Kirbj read some notes on a Hybrid between Atitheraa P«rnyt, 
Gner., the well-known oak-feeding silkworm of North China, and A. SoylH, 
Mooie, a North Indian species, also an oak-feeder. The cocoon \vas fully 
*a large as that of A. Boylei, but instead of there being a considerable space 
between the outer and inner cocoon there was scarcely any interval between 
ihem. A. Pemyi has a similar but much smaller cocoon ; and hence it 
would appear that that of the hybrid would be of greater commercial value 
than either." The specimen with its cocoon, also cocoons and im^os of the 
two parent species, were exhibited. 
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Mis8 E. A. Urmerod exhibited a curious abnormal growth of the floweri 
of the common ash {Fraxinut) from Orterley Park. 

Mr. Fitch said this gall was Che work of Phytopti, and r^ened to 
Dr. PraniE Lon's description and figure (Verb. z.-b. Ges. Wten. xxriii. 134, 
pi. ii. flg. 2). He directed the attention of the membere to an unknown 
noody, irregularly spherical, gall on the ash-kcTs, of which he once received 
two specimens from the late Mr. F. Smith ; one which he opened contained 
a (at, white, apparently ciirculiouideous, larva. 

Mr, J. B. Bridgman communicated some "Further Additions to Mr. 
Marshall's Catalogue of British IchneumontdtM." Sixty-seven species were 
added to thi? British buna, ten of which were new to Science. 

Mr. E. Saunders read a continuation of his " Synopsis of British 
Hymenoptera." The DiplupUra and AnUwphila to the end of the Andrmida 
were now treated of. 

Prof. 3. 0. Westwood communicated a memoir " On the supposed 
abnormal habits of certain species of Eurytomides, a group of the hymen- 
opterous family Chalcidida." A general retume of the life-history notices 
of the Eurytomida was given ; and Prof. Westwood inclined to the belief 
expressed by Harris, Fitch, and Walsh in America that certain species 
were phytophagous ; thus having phytophagous and sarcophagous species 
included in one family, or even genus. 

Mr. v.. A. Fitch could not concur in the belief that any of the Eury- 
tomida were of phytophagous habits, since he had bred many huudreds of 
specimens l>elonging to various species from twenty-seven distinct hymen- 
opterous and dipterous galls, in all of which they were undoubtedly parasitio. 
He especially referred to Dr. Giraud's and Dr. Uayr's papeis in tbe Vienna 
• Verhandlungen ' (vol. xiii. pp. iaSO-1^98, and vol. xxviii. pp. 297-334). 
The evidence of phytophagism seemed to rest on the "joint-worm" (fiwy- 
toma hordti, Harris) of America, and on Iiosoma hyalipmnis. Walk., or 
/. lonffipmnia. Walk., a species bred from galls on Tnticwn in this country. 
He had bred some scores of this latter insect, but believed it to be parasitio 
on a dipterous gall-maker, either an OclUhipkila, as stated by Giraud, or a 
Lonchaa, as stated by Perris. On comparing these twitch-galls with the 
reed-galls produced by Lipara lu4Xtu, Meig. (specimens of both b^ng 
exhibited), from their analogous structure it seemed fair to conclude that 
our Tritiffum gall was produced by one of the MiueidiE. E. hordei is also 
more probably a parasite of some Musciil allied to Chloropt; in both cases 
the parasite being far more frequently bred than its hosL Mr. Fitcb 
, exhibited numerous specimens of galls in illustration of his remarlis. 

JupM 7, ie8iJ.—H.T.STAiHTON,Esq.,F.R.S.,£o., President, in the chair. 

Mr, P. B. Mason exhibited a specimen of Zygana fiUpendula, var. 

chryfoniheini, Eep., figured by Hiibiier, which was captured by Mr. J. K. 
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Nowere last June in Bewdlej Forest ; also a oorreeponditig greraiish black 
virietj of CalUmorpha dominuta, L., bred at Dover. 

Mr. Mason slso exhibited tno specimenB of the Noctua recorded by 
Dr. Knaggs as AffrotU Mvatina, Boisd. Three specimens were taken near 
Derb; in 1670 ; one of these Mr. Idoson received direct from the captor, 
and the other but one remove from him. He had recently sent these to 
Dr. Staudinger for his opinion, who returned them as " perfectly nnknowii 
to him, but doubtless a great aberration of some Noctua, most probably 
N. augur." This agreed with nbat Mr. Mason had previously surmised. 
He also remarked that he had the exact locality of capture well searched 
again, but without any success. A specimen of the true A. helvelina from 
Sttadinger's collection vras exhibited for comparison ; it differed widely 
Itdid the British examples. 

Mr. B. T. Stainton said that he thought the specimens more resembled 
iV. xanthographa than iV. aitffur. 

Mr. Stainton called attention to the fact that apparently all the larvte of 
VffHoCuf ribeaii had died in their infancy this spring; the leaves of the 
canant-busbes had been riddled by the young larvee, but he bad uot yet 
wen a single tree stripped. 

Ur. R. M'Lachlau read " A revised list of British Trichoptera, brought 
dawn to date, and compiled with especial regard to the ' Catalt^ue of British 
Neoroptera' published by the Society in 1870." That catalogue included 
136 species; iriQ were now enumerated. 

Mr. W. L. Distant read " Descriptions of new species and a new genus 
of CieadidtB from Madagascar." He ri^marked that the distinct character 
of the Rhynchotal fauna of Madagascar was specially marked bj the fact 
thm every species of the widely distributed genus PlatypUura received from 
lint island was new b> Science. 

Mr. A. G. Butler communicated a continuation of the " Heterocerous 
L^tdoptara collected in Cbili by Thomas Edmonds, Esq. Part III. 
Geometrites." — E. A. Fitoh, Hon. Stc. 
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The Birdi of South Africa. By E. L, Layabd. New Edition 
thoroughly revised and augmented by B. £. Sbarpb. 
Part v., pp. 337— 528. London: Quaritch. 1882. 

We are glad to notica the issue of another part of this 
important work, which is announced to be completed in six parts. 
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It has been a considerable time in progress, bnt it is only fair to 
observe that considerable emendationa and additions have been 
made to the original octavo volume of lees than 400 pages which 
appeared in 1867. 

Since Mr. Layard's book was vritten, mach additional infor- 
mation has been collected by naturalista and travellers in Sootb 
A£-ica respecting the birds of that vast region, which has 
resulted not only in the identification of numerous species not 
included in Mr. Layard'a original list, but also in the rectification 
of the synonymy of species described by him, but then imper- 
fectly known. 

The part before us, with two coloured plates, includes the 
Flycatchers, Bwallows, Shrikes, Starlings, Weaver Birds, Finches 
and Larks. 

The scientific name of each species is printed in small 
capitals, preceded by a reference number, and followed by the 
English name of the bird ; but why does the Editor give the 
name of the author or original describer of the species in some 
cases and omit it in others ? In none of the Swallows, for 
example, do we find any authority given for the specific names 
employed. This is surely an oversight, and we think Mr. Sharpe 
should have gone a little further, and have given not only the 
authority for the name which he considers entitled to priority, 
but also a brief reference to the work in which the description 
under that name is to be found. 

We notice here and there some variation in the orthography 
of the generic names, as compared with the first edition, which, 
at least in cases where it is not justifiable (as in Campophaga 
for Campephaga), must be attributed, we presume, to a slip of 
the pen or a typographical error. 

It would, in our opinion, have added much to the value of the 
work had Mr. Sharpe given brief diagnoses of the generic cha- 
racters at the head of each fresh genus. The Shrikes, for example, 
are grouped in no less than eleven different genera, Lanivs, 
Enneoctonus, UroleBtes, Laniarim, NUaus, Campephaga, Graa- 
calus, EurocepJuUm, BradyomU, PrioTiops, and Sigmodus, embrac- 
ing as many as thirty-four species, and yet the collector of any 
one of these species is not furnished with any key to aid him in 
discovering to which particular genus his bird belongs. This 
omission, we think, is to be regretted, especially aa the paragraphs 
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si^ieated would have made bat a slight addition to the coat of 
piiuting. 

The enstiiag part (the sixth) will complete the work, in whioh 
Hr. Sharpe proposes to include all the species of birds fonnd in 
South Africa between the Cape Colony and Bengaela on the 
west, and the Zambesi on the east coast, this coontiy forming 
his Suiireffio capensis, and having natural boimdajies. This is 
about doable the area dealt with by Mr. Layard in his original 
work, and thos some idea may be formed of the labour bestowed. 
by Mr. Sharpe in the preparation of this new edition. 



Die VSgel der Zoobgigchen Garten. Von Dr. Ant. Reiohbnow. 
1st Part. Leipzig: 1882. 8vo, pp. xxx. and 878. 

Dr. Rsichenow has ^ven to this Introduction to Ornithology 
the title of ' The Birds of the Zoological Gardens,' because 
his chief aim is to produce a work suitable for visitors to 
institatioDS which he looks upon as being even more instructive 
th&D museums. In accordance with this aim he gives an 
account of the characters of the several species which he men- 
tions under each genus ; desiring, at the same time, to avoid 
confusion, he has selected only such forms as are likely to be 
found in oar vivaria. When we test our author so far, by 
comparing him with the list of animals exhibited in our own . 
Zoological Gardens in London, we find that, if we select almost 
at random two cases, there have been here exhibited more species 
of the genus Larut than he enumerates, and just the same 
Dninber of Ocydromm ; perhaps the comparison is hardly a fair 
one, for, as the management of the Zoological Society is at present 
constituted, its Fellows and the public may any day be notified of 
the arrival of some rare and so-called unique specimen. 

The first part of the work, which deals with what the author 
calls " Park-Vogel," is alone now before us ; the second will treat 
of the smaller birds which can conveniently be kept in cages ; this 
of course so far as Nature will allow of a somewhat arbitrary 
division. 

As Dr. Reichenow adds on to forms likely to be obtained for 
zoological gardens an account of such genera as Didm, it wiU be 
Meu that his work appeals to a sufficiently wide audience, aiid we 
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have DO doubt that there are some who will be glad to have a 
work of this kind. When, however, we look upon it as an intro- 
duction to Ornithology, for such it ia also intended to be, we 
cannot say that it comes up to our standard. Were a yontbftil 
naturalist to go to a zoological garden with this work in his hand, 
and gain, as he can, from it a knowledge of the specific charaotera 
of some teo or fifteen species of the genus Turttur be would, we 
are confident, hare got just the very kind of knowledge that he 
ought not to have. The accurate discrimination of species is the 
work of the specialist, who, however well Dr. Reichenow may 
here briefly define his forms, will be content with nothing less 
than personal manipulation and monographic revision. The 
young naturalist should try to gain a wide, though accurate, 
conception of what may be called the plan of ornithological 
structure, and this he can never work out for himself by the 
study of *^specie8 and specific characters. Nor will he, we must 
add, be at all aided in any such attempt by the very unsatisfac- 
tory introduction which is to be found in this volume. An 
' Introduction to Ornithology,' containing a general account of 
the anatomical structure, well illustrated by wood-cuts, followed 
by a sketch of the geographical distribution of birds, and an out- 
line of their palteontological history, and having not much more 
than half its whole taken up by a history of the orders, families, 
and a certain number of well>selected genera, would be a very much 
better book for a commencing student; and, were we later to add 
on to this a manual of the Ornithology of one's own native land, 
we should be taking much more efiectual steps for the production 
of a really scientific zoologist — of one, that is, who would be 
able to work in the narrowest groove and on the most minute 
questions, without being blinded, either in eye or mind, to wider 
problems or great general truths. 

With only one volume before us we cannot say anything as to 
the classification which the author has adopted, but we feel bound 
to protest against the introduction, in a work of this kind, of the 
name of Hippalectryo in the place of our old friend Casuariut. If 
tiie present author is aiming at being a purist in zoological 
nomenclature he might, at least, have used OrtaUs in place of 
the incorrect (accusative) form Ortalida. 
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A VISIT TO LOCH 8WEN, ARGYLLSHIRE. 
Bv T. M. Pike. 

HiviNO been resident on the shores of this west country loeh 
from February to May last, it has occurred to me that a few 
notes on the Oroithology of the district may be of interest to the 
readers of ' The Zoologist,' more especially as little information 
from this part of Scotland — during winter, at all events — appears 
to have been published. 

Loch 8wen is situated in Argyllshire, a little southward of 
the western end of the Crinan Caual, running in from the Sound 
of Jura, for a distance of about eight miles, in a tolerably broad 
sheet of water ; it then breaks up into a number of heads, which 
nm up another two miles amongst the hiUs — a beautiful bit 
of scenery. The narrow channels of the loch, winding round 
veil-wooded islands, form sheltered bays and lagoons which 
the beaviest winter gales can scarcely ripple. At the mouth of 
the loch, stretching well out across the Sound of Jura, are the 
UacCormaig Isles — a number of rough craggy summits, as it 
fere, of hills, upheaved above the level of the Sound, varying in 
KM from the bare skerry hardly rising above the spring-tide 
level (the nesting-place of Terns) to islands large enough to 
pasture a few sheep in the hollows amongst the craigs. A well- 
known haunt for birds are these islands, and tolerable security 
awaits them here, as they practically reduce the Sound of Jura 
to half its natui-al width, thus producing a very rapid tide, which 
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rasbeB with man}' a Bwirl and edd; through the narrow rock- 
strevn channels of the isles, foaming with races and overalls to 
SQch an extent that the snrroonding inhabitants of Knapdale 
compare them — " nutgnis componere parva" — to that far-famed 
gulf, where " Coirebrechain surges roar," whose northern portal, 
the frowning island of Scarba, lies but a little distance to the 
north-west. Thus an approach to these islands in unsettled 
weather is anything but pleasant, and a landing on the outer and 
more exposed skerries impossible. The largest island, Eileam 
Mor, is interesting also from an antiquarian point of view, on 
account of the ecclesiastical remains on it, consisting, so far as 
I could see, of an old ruined chapel, part of whose vaulted roof 
remains intact, an ancient cross, and the effigy of an ecclesiastic 
carved in stone, and reclining beneath, in solitary state, save 
when a party of fishermen make the place their temporary abode 
in summer, when the channels amongst the isles absolutely teem 
with fish. 

As we pass up the loch, not far above Castle Swen, on the 
left hand side is an inlet, consisting of a large muddy bay, which 
joins Loch Kiels on the Sound of Jura, the whole forming a 
capital feeding-place for wildfowl. Farther up are other inlets, 
more especially the Linne Vurich, where the waters of the loch 
rush on both sides of an island, over a shallow, into a large 
sheet of water two miles long, forming, when the waters within 
and without are at different levels, a dangerous rapid at spring 
tides. This, too, is a favourite place for wildfowl, Wigeon, and 
more especially the diving ducks, such as Goldeneyes and Scaups, 
and the Bed-breasted Merganser. The way in which sea and 
land are interlocked in this part of Scotland must be seen to be 
appreciated, and to a lov^r of Ornithology is well worth a visit, 
as it is out of the ordinary route of the innumerable tourists who 
crowd the Scotch hotels during midsummer and early autumn. 

In ornithological interest Loch Swen, owing to its muddy 
bays and inlets, stands high amongst west country lochs, though 
the West may be said to compare unfavourably with the East of 
Scotland in regard to the variety of birds which attract the 
puntsman, such as wildfowl and waders, although with sea-fowl 
and rock-birds the West is well supplied. 

For instance, every winter when shooting on the East coast, 
I have always seen, if 1 have not shot, several Wild Swans. Two 
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winiere ago I saw eight, in one lot, pitch in the Findhom Bay, 
and shot one — a fine specimen — later on. In the winter of 
1860-81 a fiock of twelve pitohed close to the village of Find- 
horn, but I happened then to be at a place farther along the - 
coast, BO they escaped molestation. Others I saw at the inlet 
I was shooting in, so that they most have been numerous on the 
coast generally. Now, here in the West, I have seen none, and 
the country people seem scarcely to know them. As to wild 
geese, the Brent, which affords so much sport on the east coast, 
is decidedly sqaroe, and its place is sparsely sapplied by the 
larger Grey-lag, which is locally numerous, but prefers green 
fields to the puntsman's domain — salt water. 

Bucks — i. e., the Common Duck and Mallard — are tolerably 
pleutifal in the West, and on Loch Swen the pretty httle Teal is 
abondant, and the Wigeon in some places numerous. Last 
winter I frequently saw over one hundred together, which for 
mild weather is pretty fair. The Golden-eye is a very common 
dnek in the West, the Scaup not so plentiful, the Tnfted Duck 
eoDspicnoas by its absence, and the Sheldrake's variegated 
plumage a rare sight, there being but half-a-dozen pairs on this 
large loeh — contrasting ill with the sandy plains of Moray, where 
I have seen at least three hundred together. The Velvet Scoter 
was to be seen, though not numerous ; the Common Scoter I did 
not properly identify, but the Eider, as the spring came on, 
became numerous at the mouth of the loch and amongst the 
isles. That handsome bird, the Long-tailed Duck, whose sonorous 
cry rings out so frequently over the waters of the Orcadian sounds, 
and bays and firths of the north-eastern coast, was not met with ; 
perhaps we were too far south, for I fancy this bird is common 
enough in the Outer Hebrides. 

The Bed-breasted Merganser was about the commonest bird 
we had. This bird is about the most destructive to Trout of any 
in the Highlands, and as it is very prolific — sometimes having a 
brood of a dozen — the mischief it does is hardly repaid by the 
gratification afforded by the undoubtedly handsome appearance 
of the male bird. When not much molested. Mergansers are 
fond of sitting ashore and basking on the rocks, in sheltered 
nooks and corners, and many a time, when cautiously pushing 
round some bay in my pnnt, I have approached within a few feet 
of them before they observed me. At such times it was amusing 
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enough to notice the ridiculoua Boramble and rnah they make to 
get avay, sometimes going head first under the snrface, hot 
nsnally flapping heavily into the water in their efforts to get 
apon the wing, the fright rendering still more troablesome their 
osaally laborious attempt to acoompliah this. In similar circum- 
stances, I have seen a Heron so utterly unnerved by my sudden 
appearance, within a yard or so of where it was standing, — need- 
less to state this was behind a bank, — that it ran off, flapping its 
wings uselessly and uttering loud screams, for a considerable 
distance before it sufficiently recovered presence of mind to use 
its mighty pinions in the legitimate way. 

It is, however, more particularly in the waders that the 
divergence between the Bast and West of Scotland is most 
manifest. Here the Oystercatcher and Curlew are most con- 
spicuous ; but eren their numbers are few, compared with the 
congregations of these birds to be seen in Nairn and Moray, 
while the multitudinous swarms of Knots and Godwits that 
delight the pantsman's eye on those same sandy shores are not 
to be found in the West at all, at least in winter ; for I believe 
an occasional spring and autumn migrant does turn up here. 
Of other waders I saw a few Kedshanks, Dunlins, Ringed Plovers, 
Turnstones, and, on the rocky skerries, occasionally little parties 
of the Purple Sandpiper, more particularly when the time for 
their vernal migration came on, it being their habit to collect 
together before their departure for the north. 

The Heron was well represented, there being a tolerably large 
heronry in a sheltered bay at the landward end of the loch. 
Chills were numerous enough, but only the common species, the 
Great and Lesser Black-backed, Herring and Common, and the 
ubiquitous Black-headed Gull being the representatives of the 
famOy; the only approach to a rarity being an immature 
Glaucous Gull that I saw pitched on a sandy beach at the mouth 
of West Loch Tarbert. 

In the memorable November hurricane of last year, amongst 
other birds, a number of Petrels were driven ashore. I picked 
up about a dozen at Loch Killisport, a little to the south of 
Swen, where a party of us bad a large winter shooting. These 
were all the common little Storm Petrel, but I saw accounts in 
the Scotch papers of the Fork-tailed Petrel being picked ap at 
other places on the west coast. 
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The rock-birda, most of which come right ap the loch in 
their fishing expedittonB, were Bazorbills and the Goiumon and 
Black Guillemot ; the last named is comparativel}' rare, for in 
Orkney in winter it is more frequently met with than the 
other. To sappl; the nomeroaa fish-eating birds in this loch 
there mast be a tolerable supply of fish, and it was a pretty sight 
to watch the different species, when — as often happens — a lot of 
small fry would break up to the surface. A Gull, probably, 
hovering in the air, would first make out the prize, but its first 
dart downwards to secure its booty is the signal for its congeners 
to hurry up in swarms, and a gyrating column of Gulls is rapidly 
formed, flying round and round, broken frequently by individuals 
shooting down to the water, as an unfortunate fish comes to the 
sorface. The keen eyes of the Bazorbills and Goillemota discern 
this at once ; they know that under that column of Gulls are the 
fish. The Red-breasted Mergansers are equally alert. Up they 
all fiy and splash heavily into the water, right under the Gulls, 
and in a few minutes, where you could not see a bird, you may 
DOW see fifty ; and, unless one wantonly disturbs them, they will 
permit you to approach within twenty yards to watch them as 
king as the fish remain. 

Of Grebes there were a few of the Great Crested and 
Sclavonian species, and the common Dabchick ; these were 
none of them numerous. Possibly the Eared and Bed-throated 
Grebes were there, but, unless shot, one cannot identify them. 
The two kinds of Cormorants were, of course, common. 

The Divers proper were well represented too, the Great 
Northern and Bed-throated being numerous ; the Black-throated 
I did not identify, but, as in the case of Grebes, unless in full 
breeding plumage, one cannot at a glance distinguish between 
individuals of this genus. There is a considerable difference in 
the habits of even birds so similar in appearance as the Great 
Northern and Bed-throated Divers. The larger bird is more 
local in his habits ; he takes up his winter quarters in some 
place in October or November, and earns his living there or 
thereabouts until his departure for his northern breeding haunts, 
regardless of wind, weather, fish, or anything else. Such powerful 
birds ae the Gannet and Bed-throated Diver occasionally snccnmb 
to stress of weather and get washed ashore. Not so the Great 
Northern Diver ; no one ever bears of his getting driven ashore. 
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onlese previooBly stmck by shot. lu winter this bird rarely 
dies ; the water is his domain, and he adheres faithfully to it, 
not but what he can use his wings well enough if he chooBeB. 
I have seen one pursued by boats for two hours, shot at perhaps 
twenty timea, and then, with heavy beats of his wings striking 
the water for perhaps ten yards, get up in the air, sod go oat of 
the harbour at a rate that would do credit to a Swift. 

The Bed-throated bird is more of a vagrant ; he follows the 
fish round the coast, and in one day I have Been several hundreds 
of these birds where a week before only a few scattered individuals 
would be met with. If frightened this bird trusts to bis wings 
to escape, and rarely divee, save when yon happen to be dead 
to windward of him in your boat, as be then knows that 
he maet rise to windward, and so would be unpleasantly near. 
So in Loch Swen, at times when rowing ap from the mouth in 
my punt, in the twilight, I might see two or three dozen Red- 
throated Divers flying rapidly down the loch towards the open 
Sound, as they do not care to trust themselves in inland waten 
during the night. On other days not one of these birds could be 
seen, bat the Northern Divers were constant in their attendance, 
and every day one might see several pairs of them in different 
parts of the loch. I like to see these fine birds about, and do 
not molest them, so beyond quickening up a bit as I passed they 
paid Uttle attention, occasionally saluting me with their weird 
long-drawn note, which resounded far and wide over the quiet 
waters long after the birds themeelveB were lost to sight. This 
wild cry, to my ears at least, is one of the strangest sounds 
proceeding from the vocal organs of birds, and to saperstitious 
minds may well account for sundry tales of Water Eelpiea in 
Scotland. Still, weird and melancholy as is the cry of this large 
bird, it harmonises not unfitly with the wildness of the scenery, 
where in &ont the high rounded stimmits of the Jura hills look 
boldly over the broad Atlantic ; while behind, in far distance, 
the double-crested ridge of lofty Croachan, clad in its white 
mantle, towers above the neighbouring hills ; and on ail sides, 
as far as eye can reach, are displayed to view the islands, lochs, 
and moorlands of the Argyllshire seaboard. 
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Bi £. CAKBBioaB Phillips, 

Hember of the Wtralhope NatanliBtB' Held Clab. 
(Couolnded fkvm p. S30.) 

Wild Swan, Cygnus mugicus.— At one time probably visited 
Llangorse Lake regularly in seTere weatber. The laat birds 
aeen there, as recently reported to me by a EBhermtui who 
still freqaents the lake, was about twenty years since, when be 
saw six there one winter's morning, but has never observed any 
tdnce. About fourteen years ago, in riding down the beautiful 
valley of the Usk towards Talybont I myself saw a single Swan, 
probably a wild one, flying very high in the direction of the sea. 
The grand and powerful tlight of that snow-white bird, cleaving 
its way through the air, I shall not easily forget. 

Gbetlao Goose, Amer ferus. — Only occasionally seen in 
severe weather, and then passing over at a great height. A few 
have been shot from time to time, and a friend of mine tella a 
good tale of a gamekeeper of his seeing some Geese in very hard 
weather in a meadow, and in an excellent position for stalking 
them, bat after watching them for some time he came to the 
conclusion they were tame birds until undeceived by their flying 
away. 

Bbent Goose, Anser hemicla. — I have received reports of 
individuals of this species having been killed iu this county, bnt 
I imagine they must have been exhausted birda detached from 
flocks, or, what is more probable, driven inland by the violence 
of some storm, the Brent Goose being essentially a bird of the 
sea -coast. 

Sheldrake, Tadoma vtdpanser.— Has been obtained here 
from time to time, althoogh rare. Three winters ago one was 
seen, close to this town, on the Usk, and others have been killed 
on the Wye. It is not generally a difficult bird to approach, and 
its bright coloura render it very conspicuous. It breeds all along 
the sandy coasts of South Wales, and passengers crossing the 
Severn in the steamboat at Portskewett may often observe it, as 
it is fairly plentiful in that neighbourhood, 

Wild Duck, Atiub boachas.— Common, breeding all over the 
county on the numerous hill-bogs, and in quiet places adjoining 
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our BtreamB. I have fiuehed a Wild Duck in a greeu lane not far 
from the Usk, and from her luovemeots, as she declined leaving 
the place, allowing me almost to catch her, I am certain Bbe had 
a nest in the hedge there, but not wishing her to forsake it, I did 
not further disturb her. A great many breed in the bogs about 
Dovynnock, and the large bog called the Trath, near Brecou, is a 
favourite place for them. Some years since, happening to be on 
the highest point of the hill near Merthyr Cynog, and walking 
over a small bog, an old duck suddenly rose near me, and looking 
down I saw a young one, quite grown and in full feather, squatting 
in a little "form" in the reeda, like a hare, its neck drawn back, 
its head resting on its back, and its tail up, evidently endeavouring 
to make itself look as small as possible. I put my hand cautiously 
down, and easily caught it, when it seemed all at once to develop 
into a full-grown, fully fiedged Wild Dnck, in excellent condition ; 
so I and my old retriever, who evidently considered something 
unusual was up, beat the bog carefully, and before we left he 
brought me five more full-grown young ducks, which viith ^e 
one I bad caught myself, made no slight weight to walk down to 
the shooting-box with — two miles off and more. To this day 
I cannot make out why they did not fly, as it was the first week 
in August. The Wild Duck is on the increase here, and I account 
for it from the fact that so many young birds are too strong on the 
wing to approach on the 1st August (the "close time" for wildfowl 
in the county being from the 1st March to that date). Perhaps it 
would be better to make it the let February, for if the weather ia 
mild the ducks are generally paired during this mouth. 

Shoveller, Anas clypeata. — Very rare. The only instance 
that has reached me of its occurrence here is one killed on the 
Wye, near Hay. 

Pintail, Anas acuta. — The same remarks apply to this as to 
the preceding bird. One has been killed on the Wye, near Hay, 
and, with the last-named bird, is now, I believe, in the possession 
of Mr. Baskerville, of Clyro Court, who has kindly supplied me 
with the above information. I also, about twelve years since, saw 
a Pintail on the Oludy Lake, near Brecon, in company with a 
small flock of Wild Ducks. 

WiGEON, Ana» penelope. — Common in the winter on Llangorse 
Lake, where in hard weather it congregates in numbers, but is 
scarce elsewhere in the county. Occasioually a few visit the 
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Glady Lake, and a very few frequent the Uak and Wye in severe 
weather. I have never seen it on any of the mountain bogs, and, 
I need hardly add, it never breeds with na. 

Teal, Querquedvla crecca. — Fairly plentiful with us, and 
breeding sparsely in several places in the county. I have found 
its young in a very small and deep pond called by us the " Teal 
Pond " on the Eppynt Hill, near Merthyr Cynog. They seem to 
have taken a great liking for this small pool, and I invariably 
found' a flock there in the winter, and a pair nested there regularly. 
They breed in a large bog near Cray, on the Trath bog near 
Brecon, and on the large bog at Onllwyn, besides other places. 
I have little doubt that, if they bad anything like quiet, they 
would breed at Llangorse in some numbers. They are occa- 
sionally plentiful there in the winter, but I do not think these 
can be birds reared in the county. A few breed on other parts 
of the Eppynt Hills. 

I may here remark that I have seen two Garganey, Quer- 
quedula circia, believed to have been killed on the Wye, near Hay, 
bnt as there is some doubt about it I cannot with certainty include 
the species in my list. 

Pochard, Fid'^vlaferina. — Ooeurs on Llaugorse Lake in the 
winter months; it has also been killed on the Usk and Wye, 
bnt is very uncommon on both these rivers. 

ScADP, Fuligula marUa. — A very rare dnck with us, bnt visits 
us occasionally. Mr. Alfred Crawshay shot one on the Usk last 
winter. Some years ago I killed a Scaup under rather singular 
circumstances in Wiltshire. I kept some very small black East 
Indian ducks on a pond quite in the country : the man who 
looked after them told me that a strange duck was with them, 
bnt was very wild. I was returning from snipe-booting at the 
time, and going to the pond the stranger immediately dived, 
and I killed it on its reappearance with a charge of snipe-shot, 
and found it was a female Scaup in perfect plumage. Doubt- 
less it had mistaken the tame black dacks for a flock of ita 
own bind. 

TuPTED Duck, Fidigula cristata. — Quite as rare as the 
preceding, though occurring here at intervals. One was shot 
on the Wye at Clyro, near Hay, and Mr. Williams- Vaughan has 
another in his collection that was killed in the county. Mr. David 
Thomas has also a speoimen procured on Llangorse Lake, where 
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years ago I have no donbt oar rarer species of dncks were more 
frequently found. 

GoLDENETE, Clangula glaueion. — Very rare indeed. One has 
been obtained on the Wye, near Hay, and another by Mr. A. 
Crawaliay on the Uak. 

Shew, Mergut (Ubellat. — This pretty little bird Bometimes 
visits Llangorse Lake. I have liad one brought me that was killed 
there, and Mr. David Thomas, of this town, has a very good 
stuffed specimen obtained at the same place. 

Bed-bbeasted Merqamser, Mergut serrator. — Occurs very 
rarely with us in severe weather, both on the Usk and Wye. 
I have seen the skin of a beautifal male which was shot on the 
Wye, near Erwood. 

CtoosANDER, Mergue mergaruer. — A rare winter visitant, thoi^h 
of more frequent occnrrence than the last-named. From what 
I can learn, they were formerly often observed on the Usk in the 
winter season. Mr. Williams, when living at Manest, has often 
shot them there. Lower down the river, at Talybont, Mr. Alfred 
Crawshay has killed several female Goosanders and one male; 
and, still farther down, two or three have been shot by Sir Joseph 
Baily at Glanusk Park. They have also occasionally been seen 
and killed on the Wye. 

Great Northern Diver, Colymbut glacialia. — Many years 
since the late Mr. Duncan, of this town, shot a beautiful male 
bird on Newton Pool, close to Brecon. Mr. David Thomas has 
also a pair from the Usk near Brecon. Mr. A. Crawshay has 
observed it at Llangorse, and last winter one was killed there 
and two others seen. Some specimens have also from time to 
time been obtained ou the Wye, near Hay and Glasbury. 

Black-thboated Diver, Colpnbus arcticus, & Red-throated 
Diver, C. 8eptentrionali».—I have only seen one Black-throated 
Diver, a stuffed specimen, believed to have been killed on the 
Wye, near Glasbury. I have never actually observed either, but 
it is very probable that occasional birds of both kinds very rarely 
visit uB from time to time, but escape notice, and so are unobserved 
and unreported. 

Great Crested Grebe, Podieepa cristatua.~A special hauut 
of this bird is Llangorse Lake, where at one time it must have 
been quite plentiful. It is still fairly common there, breeding 
regulaily, but in no other place in the county that I am awar eof. 
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Its shy and retiring Italiits, its wonderful eight, and diving powers, 
have alone preserved it from extirpation ; but with all these in its 
iavoar it often gets killed, as the many stuffed specimens both 
here and elsewhere bo abundantly testify. Mr. Alfred Crawshay, 
shooting round the lake the year before last, and noticing a great 
commotion in the reeds made by a Grebe, 6red at it, and on 
rowing up, found he bad killed a female Great Crested Grebe 
and two young ones, which at the ume be fired must have been 
sheltering under her wings. He has had the three staffed to 
commemorate the incident. It is a pity this bird should be killed, 
for on a large lake like Llangorse it would do actual good by 
keeping down the extraordinaiy number of small roach and perch 
that swarm there. 

LiTTLB Gbebe, Podicepa minor. — Common throughout the 
county. It breeds on Llangorse Lake, and occasionally on smaller 
lakes and ponds here, but in sparse numbers. It may be of^n 
seen od any large pool in the Usk, or Wye, in the winter, diving 
ineeBsaotly. I have never noticed it on the deep bogs of the 
coun^, nor on any of the hill-streams. 

GoniEMOT, Uria troile. — I can record the occurrence of one 
specimen, which was picked up dead after a storm in the neigh- 
bourhood of Llanwrtyd, in this connty. 

CoBUOBANT, Qraevltti cwrbo. — I think visited us formerly 
oftener than is generally supposed, probably following the course 
of the river from the sea in search of Trout. I have seen one on 
Newton Pool, near Brecon, but not of late years. Two or three 
have been killed at Glanusk, on the Usk, the seat of Sir Joseph 
Baily, Bart. Mr. Allred Crawshay has observed it at Llangorse, 
and other specimens have been obtained in this county. It has, 
however, greatly decreased here, and is now seldom seen. The 
Shag, Q. eriatatus, does not come so far inland, but keeps to 
the coast. 

Ganmbt, Svla battana. — Mies Lloyd tolls me that at Kant- 
gwilt, some years ago, she picked up a fine Gannet alive (evidently 
blown in by a storm), and kept it alive for some litUe time by 
feeding it with fish and periwinkles. The nearest sea-coast must 
be at least thirty miles from where the bird was found, and 
shows the fearful power of the storms that occasionally occur on 
oar iron-bound coasts. Within the last few years a mao passing 
by Cefh Park, near Brecon, seeing a large white bird in a wood 
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there, fired and killed it ; he hrougbt it to Mr. Willinms, late of 
Manest, who had it preserved. On inspecting it I foond it to be 
a Qannet, an old bird, in most beaatiful plnmage, and it had 
evidently arrived at its strange resting place in the same 
manner as the first-named specimen. I mast not omit to 
mention that Cefn Park is certainly forty miles from the sea, as 
the crow flies. 

Common Tbrn, Sterna Jluviatilia.—ill&j often be seen at Llan- 
gorse, skimming over the expanse of the lake with its peculiarly 
easy and graceful flight. A connection of mine shot a solitary 
bird of this species on the summit of the Eppynt Hills. It has 
also been obtained on the Wye and Usk, but is, I regret to say, 
only an occasional summer visitant with us. 

KiTTiWASE, Larua tridactylut. — A specimen of this Gull was 
killed on Llangorse Lake. It is, however, very scarce here. 

CoMHOH CtoLL, Larua canu«.— Not uncommon in the coim^, 
especially after a stress of weather. I have observed it on 
the Wye, near Bailth, at Llanwrtyd, occasionally also on the 
Usk, and it may often be seen at Llangorse. It takes good 
care of itself when inland, being fully alive to the &ct that 
its large breadth of wing and snowy plumage renders it most 
conspicuous. 

Herbinq Oull, Larut argentatua. — I have seen it here but 
very seldom. I remember fishing in the Wye, at Erwood, late one 
beautiful summer evening, when a verj' large Herring Gull flew 
slowly up the river and passed close over my head. When 
exactly above me be turned his head on one side, without 
deviating in the slightest from his course, gave me a look, as 
much as to say, " Only a harmless brother angler," and passed 
on his way without the slightest apparent concern. 

Manx Sheabwater, Puffinus anglorwn. — One of these birds 
was picked up dead dose to the border of the county, near 
Llanwrtyd. It was fortunately preserved, and I have often 
inspected it. Of course it was only home there " on the wings 
of the wind," 

Storm Petrel, ProceUaria pelagtca. — This is the last bird 
I have on my list, excepting a few which have been reported to me 
too recently to be inserted in their proper places, and whose 
occurrence I propose to notice presently by way of " Addenda." 
A specimen of this homeless little wanderer was picked up dead 
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on the Wye, at Clyro, near Hay, some years since. Last winter 
another was picked ap at the Skreeo, ErWood, on the borders of 
the county, by Mr. Williams Vaugban, jun., after one of the 
violent storms of last winter ; and at the same time a third was 
found dead on the " Captain's Walks," one of the most favourite 
promenades of onr town. 

ADDENDA. 

Homey Bczzaiid, Pernis apivorus. — Another Honey Buzzard 
wag killed at Dany Park, near Crickhowell, by Mrs. Crawsbay's 
keeper either in 1B71 or 1B72. I am indebted to Mr. A. Craw> 
Bhay, of Llansantfraed, for this information. 

Gbeat Obey Shrike, Laniut excubitor.— OaB was seen at 
Tredastan, near Tregunter, in November last, by Mr. Roche, of 
Treganter, and his brother. It was easily recognised by both 
of them, they having often observed it on the Continent. It has 
■Iso been observed in the county by Miss Lloyd, of Llandefulog, 
Brecon. 
, Hooded Cbow, Corvita comix.— One was killed here last 
winter on the hill called the " Allt," near Buckland, by Cross, the 
keeper. It is most rare with ne. I have never yet seen it here, 
uid its occurrence so far west is most unnsual. 

Hoopoe, Upupa epops. — In addition to the two specimens 
aheady mentioned, I have to record a third which was killed in 
the neighbourhood of Llangorse by Mr. Fenry Lloyd, who then 
lived at Brynderwen, and who was kind enongh to give me this 
information. 

Wood Wren, PhyUoKopia tibHatrix. — This bird has been 
more numerous than usual with us during the present summer. 

Grey Phalabopb, Pkalaropua JulicaHu«.~Ojxe killed on the 
Wye, near Olasbury. I have seen this bird, which has been 
preserved ; it is in winter plumage. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM EAST NORFOLK. 
Bt J. H. GoiiN«y, JcN.. F.Z.S. 

The following notes on an expedition to 0uuton Lakes on 
Jane 13th will perhaps be of interest to naturalists. 

I cannot help thinking that the Heron is increasing in 
nnmberB, and at Onnton there is ft colony of thirty-eight nests 
on im island, fairly secure from vermin, though Foxes and Otters 
are said to go there, and one of the latter was recently poisoned 
with two strychnined Bream. When Mr. Harting pabliehed his 
list of British Heronries (Zool. 1872, p. 3264), which I find vety 
valuable for reference, Gunton heronry had been only recently 
establisbed, and was said to boast thirty-one nests. There are 
now about thirty-eight on alders, and as the island is small they 
can hardly increase beyond this number. But Mr. Southwell 
informs me that h splendid heronry has sprung up at Mautby, 
where there are something like one hundred nests ; and I hear 
from Mr. Norgate of small heronries at Billingford and Bylaagh, 
and from Mr. Newcome of six nests at Wilton, near Brandoli. 
The nest recorded at Hempstead (Zool. 1660, p. 366) was not 
followed by any more, and the same year a pair or two nested ftt 
Sberingham, but have now ceased to do so. 

Gimton Lake is a great home for Canada Geese ; at least 
one hundred live there in an unpinioned state, roam aboat the 
country, and are often shot. There are also & great many more 
at Holkam Park, Blickling Park, and Mehon Park, and it need 
hardly be said that not the slichtest value attaches to any Canada 
Goose — however wild it may seem, and however uusoiled its 
feathers — which may happen to be killed on the coast in this 
part of England. We had an exciting chase in a punt after a 
very young one, which we eventually captured and pinioned ; but 
except a few which are pinioned in this way, none are disabled 
from escaping. On the Heron's island I was sorry to see five or 
six deserted nests, all containing eggs, amounting to about forty. 
I suspect that the Foxes were accountable for this, for Z know 
from experience that a Canada Goose is not too lai^e for them 
to kill. 

There is only one pair of Great Crested Grebes at Gunton, 
and the Ber. Henry Lubbock, the Hector of Gunton, informs me 
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that they anniially appear abont the 6th of March. I do not 
know any prettier sight than to see the old ben Grebe, with her 
yOQDg ones on her back, with lier beautiful crest and tippet raised 
to the Dtmost in her agitation, and I was not sorry that the 
eggs were hatched off, for the sake of seeing this, to me, more 
interesting spectacle. On pnlling np the nest, for the chance of 
an addled egg being left behind, I found the middle of it quite 
hot, — in fact, a regular natural incubator,- and I fancy that the 
bird must have left it just before we saw her. 

Two of the Honey Buzzards mentioned in my last notes on 
Norfolk birds (Zool. 1881, p. 487) are dead. We obtained wasps' 
nests for them far into the winter, but " butcher's lights" finally 
killed them. My father has been feeding the third one for some 
time past entirely on sparrows' eggs. When I had them 1 tried them 
with raspberry jam, which they nte, but their favourite food was 
the larva of wasps. The insect itself is not touched— at any rate, 
when the larve are obtainable. The terrible gales, which bereft 
us of so many fine trees in tlie autumn, blew down their cage, and 
a singular instance of tameness in a bird of prey was exhibited by 
one of them, which, possessing full powers of flight, allowed itself 
to be recRptnred a day or two afterwards by a boy holding out a 
plate of meat. They are very quiet, sociable birds, but perhaps 
the Buzzard recognised in the boy the same lad who had fed it a 
few days before. Although it was late in November, when they 
escaped, their instinct ted them to two wasps' nests, and the 
dexterity with which they scooped them oat shoved how welt 
adapted their comparatively feeble beak is for the purpose. 

It seems desirable that the interesting question raised by 
Mr. £. T. Booth, in ' The Field,' whether the adult male Norfolk 
Plover has, or has not, a fleshy tubercle at the base of the upper 
mandible in the spring, should be settled this sammer, and with 
a view of contributing a smidl mite of information on the subject, 
I wonld say that there are at present at Mr. Back's, the hird- 
stuffer at Holt, a male and female Norfolk Plover killed about 
May 3rd and ISth, and which Mr. Back, with whom I had bad 
some previous conversation on the subject, carefully dissected. 
Neither of these has, or liad, the slightest trace of a rounded knob 
or protuberance; but there are also in the shop a pair taken 
three or four years ago (Mr. Back believes in July), being set op 
with the nestting and eggs, end one of them shows a very clear 
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indication of the protuberance ; it is nothing more than an indica- 
tion, but still one can well imagine that when the bird was alive 
it may have been as Urge as that in Mr. Booth's specimen. 

On the ith of June, near Cromer, a bird was seen b; 
Mr. I. W. Cremer, which I have no doubt was a Night Heron. 
The last shot in Norfolk was at Ranworth on Jul; 31st, 1860, — 
a young bird, indeed apparently but a few months old, — and 
has not been recorded. The bird seen by Mr. Cremer settled on 
a pond about a quarter of a mile from the sea, and, though twice 
shot at, escaped. 

Mr. W. Eagle Clarke's remarks on the tail of the Teugmabu's 
Owl shot at Whitby (ante, p. 177) led me to examine the tail of 
one which I got at Cromer Lighthouse on the 30th October last, 
as recorded by Mr. Stevenson (ante, p. 115), and I find that, as in 
the bird obtained at Whitby, there are five, and not four, pretty 
distinct bars formed by the spots on the tail. I cannot say that 
my bird agrees very well with the plate in Dresser's ' Birds of 
Europe,' taken from an adult male from Sweden, and in which, 
besides minor differences, the bird is drawn with ears, or rather 
horns, of which I see no signs. 

Mr. Clarke, in another part of his interesting paper, mentions 
that the name "Rock Goose" is applied in Yorkshire to the 
Brent. I have never heard it called anything but " Brant Ooose " 
at Blakeney, and that has been the Norfolk name for it since 
the days of the L'EBtrangee, according to whose ' Household 
Accounts,' extending from 1519 to 1578, the value of a " Brante" 
was twopence. But I have many times heard it called " Boad 
Goose" at the mouth of the Tees, in Yorkshire, a name which, 
meaning perhaps nothing more than that these birds frequent 
harbours and roadsteads more than the Grey Geese, has been 
persistent in that particular locality since the time of Willnghby 
(* Ornithology,' Book iii., p. 3tH). Mr. Dresser says that in 
Holland the Brent is called " Botgans." 

[It is curious that ueitber Willughby nor Pennant, to say nothing of 
kter naturalists, have hit upon the origin of the old northern name of this 
bird, Eatgant, Badgaat (of which " Road-gooee " is doubtJess a corruption), 
signifying " Root-goose," its chief food being the root and lower portion of the 
stem of aquatic plants. The word occurs in the Durham Household Book, 
under date 3rd Feb, 1634:— "Item, 3 Febrnarii, 1 Rntgc^, 8d."— Eo.] 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NATAL. 

Bt Majobb E. a. Bdtlbr and H. W. Felijjen, and Cafi-. S. G. Rkid. 

(Continued ftom p. 308.) 

Hyphantomis spilonotua {Vigore), Spotted-backed Weaver 
Bird. — A male obtained by Reid on the banks of the Tugela 
River, near Colenso, on the 21st November. A colony of these 
birda was breeding in some tall trees close to the river ; the 
nests were suspended from the topmost branches, and resembled 
those of H. velatvs, but were inaccessible. 

Hyphantomis oculariua (Smith), Smith's Weaver Bird. — Reid 
shot an immature male in some yery dense bush near Durban, on 
December 26th ; one or two others were seen at the same time. 

EupUctes xanthomelas (Riipp), Yellow Kafir Fink. — Obtained 
commonly throughout onr stay in the country. The sexes 
resemble each other closely in their winter dress, the deep velvety 
plumage not being completely assumed by the males till Septem- 
ber or October. 

EupUctes oryx (Linn,), Red Fink. — Common and nniversally 
distributed. Specimens of the male bird were obtained in all 
stages of transition from winter to summer plnmi^e, in October 
and November. " Found breeding in considerable numbers 
along the reedy streams near Maritzburg (Richmond Road), and 
eggs obtained in December, though at that time many nests con- 
tained young birds" (R). "Also breeding in the same places 
in March, so it must nest twice" (R). The nesta are constructed 
of grasses, domed with a side entrance, and usually placed 
among reeds, on the stems of which they are formed, about four 
or five feet from the ground-level, and at the water's edge. Eggs 
taken at Richmond Road on the 1 1th December are rather pale 
greenish blue, unspotted ; they measure 7*55 in. 

Vidua principaltB (Linn.), Dominican Widow-^Bird,— Very 
abundant all over the colony; found in flocks, both in winter and 
summer plumage. Specimens were obtained from June to De- 
cember, the males assuming their long tail feathers and strikingly 
handsome breeding . plumage in September and October. As 
in Chera procne, the long-tailed males, even in December, 
were singularly outnumbered by the tailless females and young 
males, giving rise to the idea that the species is polygamous. 
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The explanation may, however, be the same, viz., that the 
young males do not assume their nuptial Lvery during their first, 
and perbaps their second, year. Legs and feet grey. "Bill 
coral red or scarlet, orange in some esses" (B). 

Urobrackia axiUarit (Smith), Scarlet-shouldered Beed Finch. — 
Extremely common at Richmond Boad in December, where it 
was breeding. The nest is a slight, but strong, construction of 
grasses, nearly spherical, with a side entrance, built among the 
reeds. Eggs bluish green, tinted with olive, with large blotches 
and a few small spots, some clear dark olive, others obscured, 
as if washed over by the ground-colour; '8 in. by '6 in. Seen at 
Durban ; also a single specimen at Calleba's Laagte, about twenty- 
five miles from Newcastle, but not noted further north. Butler 
did not notice it north of the foot of the Karkloof. 

Niobe ardens (Bodd.), Bed-coUared Beed Finch. — Generally 
distributed and fairly common. Some specimens of the male were 
obtained near Newcastle in November, with the collar orange, 
rather than scarlet, but this is doubtless only su intermediate 
stage. 

Chera progne (Bodd.), Long-tsiled 'Widow-bird; Kaffir Chief.— 
Galled by the Kaffirs " Saca-bulo." One of tlie commonest birds 
in the upper portions of the colony, but not observed in any great 
numbers below Howick, or rather Biet Spruit, a few miles lower 
down on the Pietermaritzburg road. Beid met with a small colony 
on the downs near Richmond Boad Station in December, but did 
not observe them elsewhere in that neighbonrhood. They roost in 
hundreds, or even thousands, in the reedy " vleys," flock after flock 
pouring in from all sides about sundown till the whole place is 
alive with them. The males begin to assume their summer livery, 
with its long tail-feathers, as early as August, but some of them 
are not in full breeding- plumage as late as October. They were 
still ill flocks, and apparently not nesting, when we left Newcastle 
in November. It would seem that the black plumage and long 
trtil are not assumed by the males during their first year (and 
perhaps their second), for specimens were obtained in the imma- 
ture or female dress as late as the 2ilth October, which could not 
possibly have subsequently gone through the various stages ; and 
. this would appear to receive confirmation from the marked pre- 
ponderance of the brown tailless birds over the long-tsiled males in 
the various flocks. So great, however, is this preponderance that it 
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can really only be satiefactorily accounted for by assnming the 
species to be polygamoas. Bntler inclines to this theory, from 
having bo constantly seen parties of what appeared to be female 
birds following single males in nuptial plnmage, and we can only 
regret that we were not long enough in the country to observe 
the nesting of these singular birds. Mr. R. B. Sharpe, in his 
second edition of Layard's book, is of opinion that all the Viduas, 
as well as the present species, are polygamous. Some more 
observations are necessary, however, to con6rm our suspicions on 
this point. There is a marked difference in size between the 
males and the females, the former being considerably the larger. 
After a severe hailstorm in October, Butler found several of these 
birds near Newcastle so injured by the hailstones that they were 
unable to fly. He observed a cream-coloured specimen in one 
flock, but failed to procure it. 

Vidua prindpaliB (Linn), Common or Dominican Widow- 
bird. — Very abundant all over the colony ; found in flocks, both 
in winter and summer plumage. Specimens were obtained from 
June to December, the males assuming their long tail-feathers and 
strikingly handsome breeding livery in September and October. 
As with Chera progne, the long-tailed males were in small pro- 
portion to the brown females and immatare males, and we are 
inclined to the belief that the species must also be polygamous. 
We did not, however, meet with it actually nesting daring our 
stay in the colony. 

Estrelda astrild (Linn.), Common Waxbill. — Everywhere com- 
mon, in small flocks, as a rule, though quite a cloud of them 
occasionally congregate together. Nests found at Richmond Road 
in December were tenanted by several birds ; they were built on 
the ground in thick tufts of grass, composed entirely of fine 
grasses, with a curiously placed entrance jast above the ground- 
level. The eggs were of a lovely pink colour before being blown. 
From one nest examined by Reid five or six birds were seen to 
fly. Are they also polygamous, like the Viduas ? Mr. R. B. 
Sharpe appears to think this possible. 

Ortygotpiia polyiona (Temm.), Little Barred-breasted Finch. — 
These pretty little birds are very common, both winter and 
aammer, roond Newcastle, and as far soath as Ladysmith, but 
they do not seem to extend to the coast-line. For an excellent 
account of this species we may refer ornithologists to the notes 
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published by Mr. F. H. Guillemard in ' The Field ' of November 
and December, 1880. We did succeed in shooting specimens on 
the ground, one day, after much patient watching, bat they move 
about like mice when once settled. They are strictly terrestrial 
in their habits, never settling, as far as our observations go, on 
anything but the ground. On the wing they are very noisy, the 
whole flock keeping up an incessant chattering, when flushed, 
nnUl they again alight. These little birds were always in the 
most excellent condition, their crops being invariably crammed 
with small grass-seeds. The sexes do not vary very much, but 
the male has the under parts of a brighter coloar and the throat 
considerably blacker than the female. Iris, orange ; bill, upper 
mandible dark red, blackening at the base, lower mandible bright 
coral-red ; legs and toes, pale brown (B). 

Ortygotpiza suhjiava (Vieil.), Sanguineous Waxbill. — " Lieut. 
QifTard and I met with a small flock near Newcastle in September, 
very shy indeed, and obtained several specimens, both male and 
female. I was somewhat surprised at meeting with a large flock 
also, frequenting a reed-grown stream at Richmond Boad, near 
Pietermaritzburg, in December. They stuck pertineciously to 
the thick covert, perching, however, on the reeds, and not on the 
ground, like 0. polyzona, and I had to shoot my specimens on 
the wing. Not met with on any other occasions. The note is 
not unlike that of 0. polyzona, but rather less harsh and grating. 
In flight the crimson rump is very conspicuous, and serves to 
distinguish the species from the last-named " (B). 

Ortygoapiza Dufresnii (Vieil.), Dufresne's Waxbill.— Butler saw 
several of these birds in a cage belonging to a lady he met on 
board ship returning home, and she told him that they were 
caught near Fietermaritzburg, and that they were not uncommon 
in that locality. He obtained one of these birds, which died of 
cold shortly irfter reaching England. 

Ureginthvs phcenkotis (Swains.), Blue-breasted Waxbill. — 
Found in considerable numbers by Beid in the bush near Lady- 
smith in August, and at Colenso and Blaauw Krantz in November, 
in which latter locality Butler noticed it. Not observed in the 
Newcastle district. 

Paeser difusua. Smith, Southern Grey-headed Sparrow.— A 
small flock frequented some large Syringa trees near the Ingagane 
Drift in the winter, and specimens were obtained there in July by 

I. ■■, II, Cookie 
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Beid. Obserred in & large flock at Ladjsmith in August, in small 
nninbetB at Dundee in October, and appeared to be numerous and 
generally distributed in November from Ladysmith, where it was 
verj abundant (feeding in the roads like the common Honee 
Sparrow of Europe), as far down eb Howick, where we noted its 
presence in November. 

Passer arcuatus (Qmel.), Cape Sparrow. — Not seen in mid- 
winter in the Newcastle district, though probably it remains there 
the whole year round. First observed by Butler in September, 
*hen he found them in scattered pairs, one pair attaching itself 
to each farmhouse for the breeding season. He found them very 
shy, but obtained specimens. If one of the pair was shot another 
generaliy took its place witbin a few days, but where its successor 
came from is a puzzle, bs these farmhouses are often miles apart, 
and it is difficult to understand how a disconsolate widow or 
widower could find another mate in so short a time. One pair 
were observed building in a low orange tree in a garden within a 
few yards of the front door of a farmhouse. Nest similar to that 
of the English House Sparrow, but only six feet from the ground. 
Reid met with a pair in a thick patch of bush some distance from 
any buildings, the male being obtained, but no nest was observed. 
"Iris, dark brown; bill, black; legs and feet, dusky plam< 
beoDs" (B). 

Poliospiza gtdaris (Smith), Streaky-headed Qrosbeak. — A male, 
developed for breeding, obtained by Reid near Colenso on the 
Slst November. 

Cntkagra icotops, Sundev., Sundevall's Seed-eater. — Butler 
found this species not uncommon in the kloofs on the Drakensberg, 
near Newcastle, in August. It associates in small tlocks, and has 
similar habits to C. canicollis, but is more of a woodland species. 

Crithagra canicoUis (Swains.), Cape Canaiy. — Common, both 
in winter and summer, in the colony. In the cold weather it 
frequented the bush-grown kloofs in the Drakensberg, near New- 
castle, and as the breeding-season approached was more often 
found in the open veldt among weeds and scmbhy hushes. Lient. 
Gifiard took a nest containing fresh eggs in a hush on the bank 
of the Incandn, on the 25th October. Reid found numerous nests 
containing fresh eggs at Mooi River on the 84th November ; these 
nests were chiefly built in the pendant branches of willows over- 
hanging the river. 
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Keid obfined two .pecimens .t " Gnme.-Fo.l Kop, MK ug 
^ilh. on the M.t A«gMl ; there were . good omnber .bout, fre 
quenting the bush .t the baee of *« ^'^;^ _j,„, ^^„„„„ 

FrinjiUono mpmm (Linn.), Cape Bunting. ''.»> 
in theNewTastle dietriet, where we aU obtained .peemen., m July 

"^F^^^ri. u^^risi (Smith), Bock B'»ti"8.-S|eeun«,e rt- 
fined .i Newcastle b, Butler, and at Ladj.mith by Keld, in June, 
July, and August. _ , _Wx. 

CrUilau-io r»/«i. (Vieil.), Rufon. Long-bllled Lark, tx 
tremelj abundant about NewoasUe, found in small Socks about 
Z op^n ,eldt, generally where there are ant-hiUs, or ^"'^''^^ 
lonVth. gr..! me, low and rapidly, dl.pl.ymg .« wh^ 
«ppel taa ^y conspicuously, ».d dropping with «U,n„h^ 
suddenness into the grass. Nest very small indeed, placed unto 
a slighUy projecting lump of earth, orbit of coarse stunted pass 
Eggs three, very variable in colouring, the ground colour bemg 
white, more or less distincll, speckled and blotched with brownish 
ash or brown: they measure '7 in. by -6 in. In some the 
markings are fine, in others they take the form of hu-ge ob«!m:e 
blotches. J 

Al^vum iemilorqwUa (Smith), Grey-coUared Lark.— A very 
abundant species on the rocky "kopjes." The male ha. a 
curious way of rising suddenly and sUenUy from its perch on a 
rock, in a nearly perpendicular direction, for a height of twenty or 
thirty feet. Just at the summit of its flight it gives a long-drawn 
whistle, " phe-e-ew," not unlike that of the Clapper Lark ) then, 
with wings nearly closed, descends in a slanting direction to 
another neighbouring rock to repeat the manoiuvre m a few 
minutes' time. Reid shot one in the very middle of this smgnlar 
performance, so there is no question as to correct idenUfication of 
the bird ; moreover, Mii-u^o aja<ilo is not found near NewcasUe, 
and there is no cracking of the wings as with that well-known 
species. The male bird is considerably larger than the female, 
and has the iris greyish brown ; m the female it is brown. 

Tephrocory, cinereo (Gm.), Bed-headed Lark. — TounJ ui 
abundance throughout the colony, though somewhat local and 
attaching itself to particular spots, as descnbed by Layard in the 
Brat ediUoii of the 'Birds of South Africa.' These neat httle 
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birds are foDd of the ro&ds, or broad tracks, over the sandy 
poitioDs of the " Teldt." They are wonderfully tame, and 
frequently crouch on tbe approach of a horse, man, or waggon, 
instead of taking flight. The Kaffirs occasionally knock them 
ant with their whips. The nest is a neat structure, not unlike 
ibit of our Sky Lark, composed of dry grass, and concealed 
aader a tussock of grass on the open veldt. The eggs are three, 
freqaently only two, in number, pale greenish white, freckled and 
blotched with brown. In a nest taken by Butler they measured 
"95 by -5f» in, but these are doubtless unusually elongated, for in 
three nests taken by Beid the average size is *85 by 'ft in. A 
young bird, obtained by Butler, which had just left the nest, was 
beantfully variegated above with dark brown and bufT, not the 
least like the old bird that was feeding it 
(To be ooDtianed.) 



OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Badobb in Kssrx. — The occurreoce at the present day of ao sby and 
KtiriDg an aaimal aa the Badger in suub a highly oultivated agricultural 
coouty as Essex is of sufBcient interest to deserve a record in the pages of 
'The Zoologist.' I have pleasure therefore iu forwarding the followiog 
particulars of the death of one. On the Qtid Apiil last some children who 
bad been gathering oxiips inforined an old man named Spencer, who is in 
tbe employment of roy uncle, IVl r. Joseph Smith, of Great Saling, as foreman, 
that they had found a Fox asleep ou the edge of " Newpster" (New-pasture) 
Wood, close behind bis house. A few days later they told him they had 
been again, and found that it was dead : but it was not till the 8th that, 
passing that way, he went to took, and finding that it was not a Fox, brought 
it home and skinned U, spoiling the skin considerably in the operation, but 
it has since been placed in good hands. Spencer is of opinion that it was 
t female, and from the worn appearance of the teeth I have no doubt that 
it is an old one. He says that when found it had its mouth full of grass, 
and lay aa if it had died a natural death. There was no appearance of any 
vound. So far as I can discover no other Badger has been seen or heard of 
b the neighbourhood for many years, and I should have thought it to have 
been an extinct animal. It is difficult to underatand how it could have lived, 
M the district is not very thinly populated, is almost all under cultivation, 
there are no large woods, and the Essex Hounds have one of their regular 
neeEs within a mile of the spot, and with those of Ennl Esses are constantly 
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through all the neighbouring coTers.— Robert Melleb Chbistt (ChigniJ 
3t. James, near Chelmsford). 

MxBTEN IN Durham. — A female Marten was trapped on the 31st Uay - 
last, at Hoppylaud, about seven or eight miles nest of Bishop Auckland. 
The last record of this rare animal in this neighbourhood is dated August 
14th, 1849 (Zool. p. HbBS), when a nest containing three young ones ms 
found in North Carr Wood, on the estate adjoining Hoppyland. — T. H. 
Nelson (North Bondgate, Bishop Auckland). 



Ornitholoqical Notes fkom the Solwav Firth. — The Peregrine 
Falcon is permanently resident, and breeds annually on our sea-clifb. 
I have watched with interest a pair of these birds which neat every year 
near here. From some cause the ^gs have not batched the last two 
aeasons, but last year the keeper shot the male bird, under the impression 
that another mate would do better. The result will, I hope, be successful, 
for the birds are preserved under ordiuary circumstances from molestation, 
and there is a good chance for them here for years to come. The Peregrine 
also occurs among the mountains of Cumberland, thirty miles distant, and 
I am satisfied that the Cumberland birds come over here occasionally on 
their foraging expeditions, as they have several times been seen passing to 
and fro across the Firth. Although the distance appears considerable, yet 
it is a mere trifle to a Peregrine Falcon. The Merlin was formerly common, 
but is now rare on our moors, owing to the more strict preservation of game. 
The Common Buzzard is permanently resident ; one pair at least succeeded 
in rearing their young, not Tar from hero, in 1881 ; the nest was in a fir tree. 
Each year brings a few Rough-legged Buzzards : they are lazy birds, and 
I have more than once shot a duck at dusk which 1 have been unable to 
find, and next day on going for my bird have found only a lot of feathers, 
and the bones picked clean by a Buzzard. One day in autumn, when 
sitting among some rocks near the sea, a dark-coloured bird came flying 
past over the water, and alighted on the surface at some distance from me. 
I was much puzzled at first to make it out. The dark colour suggested a 
Petrel, and as I crept nearer and saw the beak, Phalarope suggested itself. 
When near enough I stood up, and the bird rose and flew landwards, 
passing within easy shot, when I saw to my surprise, on shooting it, it was 
a Starling. When swimming it made for the shore, and as struck by each 
wave gave a flap with its wiugs and struggled forward, reminding me very 
much of the action of a wounded Dunlin. Possibly it had been terrified by 
a hawk, but 1 am quite satisfi<^d that the act of taking to the water waa 
voluntary, and could easily have been avoided, as there were rocks close 
at hand upon which it could have perclied. The Stock Dove, Cofwnha 
anas, breeds in holes and ledger of rocks shaded by ivy, &c., often being the 
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tea ; bat the Rock Dove, C. Uvia, I have never yet met with on this part 
of the coBBt, tboagb our saa-clifiB are in manv places tenanted by stray 
pigeons from the farm-boases. These birds breed in the caves, and some 
of tbem Tei7 muob resemble the wild Roclc Dove, and might be mislakoD 
for it. The Bing Dove, C.palumbut, often neets in iv; and other bnsbea 
on Oar sea-cliffe, as nell as more commonly inland. I have several times 
foand its neat in low bushes in coppices, within twelve or eighteen inches 
of the ground. I have met with two instBnceB of the occurrence of the 
Virginian Quail, Ortyx virginiattvt, near the Solway. One I remember 
very well, a good many years ago, being shot while picking about among 
the refuse caused by threshing operationB, near AUooby, in Cumberland. 
The other was at Dalbeattie, in Kirkcudbrightshirei some years ago, and 
had been eeveral times seen in the neighbourhood before it was finally 
obtained. The Golden Plover was scarce on the coast last winter, owing 
no doubt to the mildness of the season. We usually have a few Grey 
Rover at certain places along the coast. Last winter I did not see one, 
tboagh probably a few may have occurred at some stations. The Lapwing 
nsaally disappears entirely during December and January, but last winter 
many remained with us. The Turnstone and Purple Sandpiper were both 
decidedly more plentiful than usual, though nowhere common, and remained 
in about the same numbers throughout the winter. A Forked-tailed Petrel, 
Thalauidroma Leaehii, came ashore and was picked up on the 6th December 
last. It was rather spoiled, but owing to its rarity I stuffed it, and it is 
now in my collection. Another was picked up some miles to' the west- 
ward abont the same lime ; and a Petrel seen on the wing near shore by 
a friend of mine might probably belong to this species, which seems to have 
occurred at many'otber places in Great Britain about the same time. — 
J. J. Abuisteas (Douglas House, Dalbeattie, N.6.) 

Kentish Plovkr ih Sussex. — This bird breeds on the Sussex coast 
between Nemhaven and Beachy Head. Each pair appears to be confined 
to a limited district on the shingly shore, and if disturbed fly but a short 
distance and soon return to the spot left. I have observed a pair on each 
dde of Seaford for years. The pair on the eastern side of the town were 
.this year breeding in the old spot, notwithstanding that last year a sea-wall 
wte made from the eastern cliff to the town-, and this year a road is being 
formed within the wall, and several roads leading from the town to the 
sea-side. A number of workmen are employed in removing large quantities 
of chalk from the cliff, carting it along a tramway, and throwing it over 
the embankment to make the road. In addition, there are more than a 
dozen men engaged in breaking up the wreck of a ship of 300O tons burden, 
making as much noise as one would bear in a foundry. Then there are 
numerous visitors to the wreck and to the beach. Yet in the midst of all. 
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this bustle aud turmoil I Dever failed to see tfaese birds flitdng across tbe 
ahiDgle, or perched an theJiighest stone on the look out for the saf^jr of 
their young. That they were breeding I think there can be no doubt, as 
two of the young of the western pair were seen ruoDing on tbe beach.-' 
J. Jbhneb Weik (Blackheath). 

Mabsh Wakbleb nkar Taunton. — After hearing of two neets with 
eggs of the Marsh Warbler being taken this season on the north side of 
this town, and thinking that other birds ma; be breeding in or near the 
same spot as the nest and eggs were found in 18TT (on tbe south side of 
tbe town}, I went with Mr. F. Morle in search in this neighbourhood for 
several mornings and evenings in successiou. On the evening of June 30th 
our researches were rewarded, for very close to the old spot (indeed but a 
few paces distant from the site of the 1877 nest) my friend came upon a neat 
containing four licautiful eggs. The nest, which was attached to two stalks 
of cow-parsnep and one of tlie nettle, is much more compact and somewhat 
deeper, and built higher from the ground, than tbe two found earlier in 
June; both wbicb nests, with the eggs, now in the well-known collection 
'of Mr. John Marshall, of Belmont, I have bad the pleasure of examining. 
We. spent some time in watching the birds, to make ourselves tboroaghly 
acquainted with the song, which is somewhat similar to that of tbe 
Blackcap, having very few of ibe harsh notes of tbe Sedge Warbler, and 
with now and again a trill of liquid notes very hke that of tbe Nightingale, 
but softer, which I have never noticed in the Reed or Sedge Warbler. 
Altogether the song of the Maish Warbler is very sweet, and distinct from 
either.— F. Stanskex (19, Silver Street, Taunton). 

Woodcock's mode of CABRiiNa its Yodno. — Since Mr. HarUng'a 
article on this subject appeared in 'The Zoologist' in November, 1870, 
I bave heard the following statement made by James MacEvoy,. an 
intelligent man whom I believe to be a trustworthy witness, and who is 
constantly employed in the extensive oak woH>ds at Brittas, Queen's County, 
where Woodcocks habitually breed. I have refrained from communicating 
it until it should receive some corroboration. I am glad to hear from 
Mr. Reeves, of Capard, in the same part of the country, that he will 
stale his own experience of the Woodcock's mode of carrying her yoang. ' 
MacEvoy told me that one day, while he was quietly employed in the 
Brittas woods, he saw a Woodcock remove three of her young in succeeaon. 
It does not appear that she was alarmed or hurried, but seemed to bo 
removing them deliberately, as some bttle interval elapsed between each of 
the removals, which were all made in tbe same direction. He distinctly 
staled, of his own accord, that he saw tbe old bird support her young, not 
only with her feet, but with her bill, which she pressecl inwards against 
them towards her breast. If this be so, it explains Scopoli's aUtemont, 
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"puUi» rostro portal," while at the same time it confirms what the 
Bostrevor corre§pondent observed, that a Woodcock " hod a joung one 
pressed between its breast and feet." (See ' Zoologist ' for November, 1879, 
p. 439.) None of these, obserrers, however, corroborate the position of the 
old bird in the illustration, which shows ^e bird with outstretched beak 
grasping her young one in her daws. A little reflection will show that tile 
Woodcock, whose prominent ejes are placed so for back in her head, is 
more fitted than most birds to direct her flight while her bill is pressed 
downwards in the peculiar position described b; MacEvoy. Od the 27th 
May last the Rev. W. W. Flemyng and I found a Woodcock sitting on 
three ^gs, all of which were addled, in the oak woods near Portlaw, where 
the same eveoing I saw three other Woodcocks flyiog out to feed, uttering 
a sharp little note. Woodcocks breed frequently in these woods, as well as 
at Coolnamuck, also in the valley of the Suir.^BicEABD J. Ussheb 
(Gappagh, Co. Waterford). 

Habits of tAe W^oodcock, ah observed in Ireland. — Having had 
ample opportunity for watching the habits of this bird, Igive for your 
readers my experiences on the subject. On the Sleive Bloom range the 
largest flight comes about the first week in October, and, after stopping 
BDtil January, or rather end of December, we have very few until March. 
Should the weather be open, I have frequently found them in numbets in 
the heather and the wet rushy flats on tlie mountains. The woods being 
full of springs, afibrd them, should frost set in, good feeding for some time, 
but, should the frost last for a long time, they leave for the banks of the 
Banno river and the large wet ditches, which are very numerous in the lower 
part of this county. Many remain and breed here, and there is hardly ao 
evening that four or five do not fly, calling, over the house. T have seen 
them moving their young frequently, but never by the feet aloue. The first 
time I was witness to this lact was in June, 1870. Whilst walking very 
early in the momii^ I saw a bird fly rapidly across me,-holdiog something 
in a peculiar manner. I waited for some time, when I saw the bird fly back 
ID the direction she had come, and, as I atonce perceived her to be a Wood- 
cock. I went to the spot whence she rose : on the ground lay two httle fluffy 
birds, the largest part of them being their head and eyes. Anxious to see 
w<ould she return, I lay down close under a holly bush ; in a short Ume she 
came back supporting a little one, not only with her feet, but with her bill 
pressed over the bird against her breast. This mode of carriage I have 
frequently seen, certainly since then five times, but I have never seen the 
bird carry her young as in the illustration {Zool., 18T0). Shemajdoso; I 
only state what I have myself observed. One of the prettiest sights I aver 
saw was an old Woodcock teaching her* four young ones to fly. It was 
some time in July, 1878. They made flights just like a clever skater 
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cutting; fibres on the ioe, and then dropping down euddenly, dodging in 
and out of trees, and flying in circles and triangles. I watched them for ' 
□early half an hour, aud their moraing parade being ended the; collected 
together. Curious to eay, 1 have never seen but one old bird at a time. As 
to their extraordinary liking for a peculiar locality, there is a small stream 
within ten yards of the carriage^drive, end planted ; the centre of it is soft 
and muddy. It generally holds a cock. For curiosity's aaice. on the ITth 
July, I walked down to try for one, and found two, evidently residents. 
There roust be something very good there to attract them in this way. — 
B. £. Reeves (Capard, Hoeenally, Queen's Co.). 

Notes from the Nokthohbkiam Ludoub. — The Loughs (pronounced 
Lulf) of Northumberland, or as they are there called the Lakes, are well 
worth vtsiling Iwth for Natural History and scenery. On June SOth I left 
Newcastle by an early train for Bardon Mill Station, on the Newcastle and 
Carlisle Railway. By half-past nine we had reached the fiist lough, very 
appropriately called Crag Lough. On the aorth side of the tarn the land 
slopes gently away, but on the south side high and steep clifis rise almost 
from the edge of the water, on- which a pair of Coots with their young were 
swimming. A solitary pair of Black-headed OuUs served to remind us 
that we were not far distant from a guUery. One of my companions caught 
sight of a hawk as it rose from the ground, but failed to identify it We 
found it had been feeding on a Rock Dove, which was still warm. These 
doves, as well as Jackdaws, breed in great numbers amongst the cragH. 
Climbing another hill we visited Greenlee Lough, which is one of the 
largest. In it was a Coot's neet with five eggs, a few feet From the bank. 
A pair of Sandpipers evidently had their nest somewhere near the edge of 
the water, from the noise and fuss they made on our approach. Three fine 
Blackcocks rose from the thick herbage of fern and bilberry which clothes 
the steep ascent on the south side. Tbey winged their way up the length 
of the lough, and were at Ust lost to sight in the distance. FoUowing the 
general direction of flight which some Black-headed Gulls took, brought U8 
to Hallypike Lough, which is very small, but by far the most interesting, 
as being a breeding haunt of these birds. The sight, looking down the 
hillside, was one to be remembered. The small mountain tarn was a living 
mass of white bodies which, as we drew nearer, rose in clouds, uttering 
their cries. All that could do so, circled overhead, whibt the young scuttled 
to the rushes or gathered together in the middle of the pool. A few yards 
from the south side was an island, to which I waded out middle-deep in 
mud and water.' On reaching the island I was disappointed to find no firm 
ground, but merely trampled down rushes, with a nest every few feet. The 
ncsU were masses of filth, baked dry by the sun. Slowly drawing myself 
up ] succeeded in getting a knee into one nest, and, by dint of lying flat on 
my face over a reeking gulf of dirt, I laid my hands on two nests with 
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three and two eggs reepectivel?, mnch incubated. There aeemed very few 
c^B, but plen^ of young in the down. On our way to the Roman road we 
saw Red Grouse, Redshank, Snipe, Curlew, See. The Roman road foUows 
aloi^ide of the Roman wall, which in many places is quite a prominent 
feature in the laudscape. — Edward J. Gibbins (The Graig, Nwth). 

Wildfowl BRBUDiHa at Raikwortu, Notts. — Though last winter 
was the worst one I ever knew for wildfowl in this district, we have a good 
many ducks nesting with m. There are about sixteen pairs of Tufted 
Ducks which were sitting June 8th, though there is one on the island, within 
fifteen yards of my front door, which only began to sit on June 16th ; we 
also have several pairs of Teal and common Wild Duck, and when driving 
over the forest I saw, on a pond of about s\x acres, five pairs of Shovellers 
which were evidently nesting, it being the middle of May, I hear from my 
keeper that he thinks there are six or seven Woodcocks also nesting in the 
big wood near here, and there are five Snipes' nests in a small bog not far 
ofi'. — J. WeiTAKBR (Rainwortfa Lodge, near Mansfield). 

Gdrioos Sitb fob a Fltoatchbr's Nkst. — In an orchard adjoining a 
farm near here a tin laving-pot was hung upon the branch of an apple tree, 
about six feet above the ground. The orchard is used as a drying-ground, 
and several clothes-pegs had been thrown into the laving-pot, to suit the 
convenience of the moment, on a washing day. When the owner of the 
clothee-pegs went to take down ibo laving-pot, it was found that a pair 
of Spotted Flycatchers bad taken possession of it, and were building their 
□est, cleverly interweaving it amongst the pegs. The pot was rejJaced, and 
the little builders left undisturbed ; the nest was soon completed, and when 
I saw it about a fortnight ago, the ben bird was sitting upon four eggs, which 
have since been hatched. One of the birds takes up a position upon 
a clothes-line stretching between two trees, and from this vantage-point 
keeps a sharp look-out for passing insects. — T. H. Nelson (North Boudgate, 
Bishop Auckland). 

Shobt-kabed Owl bbbbdjno in CAUfiBiDOESHiBB. — Last year I had 
the pleasure of recording in ' The Zoologist' (p. 386) the fact that the Short- 
eared Owl had bred on Wicken Fen, near Cambridge. On the ilJth of 
June lest I was again on the Feti, and, seeing an old man cutting reeds, I 
inquired of hiin if be ever found Owls' nests there. He told me that about 
three weeks back, bis " mate " had found a nest with several bard-set eggs, 
which be took, and laid them on a heap of sedge, but the Crows came and 
destroyed them. The old bird was either seen or caught on the nest. I 
conid get no further information than this, but I should think the old man 
might he trusted to know an Owl when he saw one. If bo, it seems 
probable that at least one pair still breeds n^ularly on the Fen, — R. M. 
Chkisty (Saflfron WalUen). 
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Unusual Site for a Cuafpihch's Nkst. — On June 17tb t examined 
the ne«U of several SwaJIowe in outbuildings on a farm at Stocksfield, near 
Newcastle. In several neata I found eggs, some of which were much 
incubated. Mj curiosity was aroused by seeing a quantity of moss inside 
an old Swallow's nest on abeam. Climbing up I found that a nest of mos^ 
somewhat loosely put together, lined the mud platform of the Swallow's, and 
contained several young, some days old. By the shape of their bills I at 
once Baw they were not Swallows, but,thiDkiDg that a Sparrow badprobabl; 
made use of the uest, I thought no more of it. Shortly afterwards, 
repassing the nest with a friend, I pointed it out to him ; at the same 
moment we spied a female Chaffinch perched beside the nest with food in 
her mouth. It required a second look to assure us ihat our eyes were not 
mistaken, but so it was; a Chaffinch had built her nest and hatched her 
young in a Swallow's nest in a shed. — Edwabd J. Gibbins (The Graig, 
Neath). 

Mbblih sTBiKiNfl AT Caoe-bird. — On the morning of July 16th Mr. 
Phillips, dog-fancier, of Ship Street, Brighton, saw a bird make a swoop at 
a Siskin in a cage hung out in bis back yard. So determined was it that it - 
made four swoops before it was caught, although several attempts were 
made to catch it before it was finally secured. It proved to be a Merlin. 
The bars of the cage were quite bent from the force of the onslaught. I 
may add that the Merlin is by no means a common bird here, and Ship 
Street is nearly the centre of the town. — Herbert Lanoton (Brighton). 

Keei> Warbleb and Niohtimoale in South Wales. — The accom- 
panying Reed Warbler's nest was forwarded to me by Mr. C. J. Young, who 
states that he found the bird breeding abundantly in marshes about SciUy, 
and Oadoxton, near Barry Island, Qlamoi^n shire, this summer. He also 
states that he heard two Nightingales singing last May near Le^nrithsi 
GlAmorganshire. — J. Youno (61, Hereford Road, Bayswater). 

Teal aud Mabsh Habbieb hestikq in GLAUOBaANSHiRB. — Durinft 
the spring, nests of the Teal, containing eggs, were found on the Crytulin 
Burrows, near Swansea, and ou the Orymlin Bog adjoining. One of the 
keepers (an intelligent man who has studied birds all his life) tells me that 
a pair of Marsh Harriers have been and. still are to be seen. Be haa 
no doubt that thoy have uested tliei-e. — Edwabd J. Gibbins ^The Graig, 
Neath). 

Common Buzzaiid ik NorriNOHAMsaiKE. — I saw one of these now rare 
birds fiying round in circles over a cornfield near my house. It continued 
on the wing fur a quarter of an hour, twice dropping down into the corn, 
but I could not perceive that it, captured anything : it then sailed away over 
the forest. I heard of it being seen soon after at Newstead. — J. Whitakbb 
(Rainworth, near Mausfield, Notts). 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOOIOAL SOCIETT OF LOKIKIH. 

June 20, 1883.— Dr. A. Guhtheb, F.R.S., Vice-Preeident, in th(i chair. 

The Seoretary read a report on the additions that had been made to the 
Society's Meuagerie during the month of May> 1862, and called special 
attentioQ to the following recent acquisitions : — four Pigmy Hi^, Poreida 
talvania; a Mediterranean Seal, Monackiu aUnventer; two male Argus 
Pheasants, Argiu giganteus: a Koala, Phatcolarclui cinermu; a Jackass 
Penguin, SphgnUmu magellanicui ; and a fine pair of the Qreat Ant-eaters, 
Myrmecophaga juhata. 

The Seoretary exhibited a aeries of the diurnal and nocturnal Lepi- 
dopt«rous insects bred in the Insect House in the Gardens during the 
present season, .and called attention to several specimens of clear-winged 
ftloths (SesiidiB), a group of insects which had not before been exhibited in 
the Insect House. The cocoon of CriculatTiJenestrata, together with the 
imago, was also exhibited. 

Mr. W. A. Forbes made remarks on the presence of a rudimentary 
hallux in certain birds— the Albatroaaes and two genera of Woodpeckers 
(Tiga and Pieoidet), commonly described as being three-toed, and exhibited 
preparations showing its condition in the birds in question. 

Prof, Owen read the twenty-fifth of his series of memou^ on the 
DinomU, The present communication gives a description of the head and 
feet, with their dried integuments, of an individual of a apeoies proposed 
to he called THnoma didina. These specimens had been obtained by 
Mr. H. li. Squires, at Queenstown, Soulh Island of New Zealaud, and 
being parts of one individual tended to elucidate in an unlooked-for degree 
the external characters of the Moa. 

A second communication from Prof. Owen contained some observation^ 
on Trichina tpiralis. 

Prof. E. Ray Lankeeter gave a description of the valves of the heart of 
Onkilhtyrhynehui paradoxtu, and compared them with those of man and the 
rabbit. Prof. Lankester also made some observations on the/osmovalit of 
the Monotremes. 

Prof. Huxley read a description of the respiratory o^ans of Apteryx, 
which he showed did not differ fundamentally from the Avian type, and 
pointed out that neither of the structures that had been termed diaphr^ms 
in the Apteryx was reallyin correspondence with the MamniaUan diaphragm. 

Mr. W. A. Forbes read the aixth of his contributions to the anatomy of 
Passerine birds. In the present communication the author showed that 
Xaiiau and AcanthigiUa, hitherto considered to be allied to Certhia, Sitta. 
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and SttUUa, were really mesomjodioo forms, most neaily allied perhttps to 
Pitta. The discover; of such Ion forms of Passerine birds in New Zealand 
was a &ct of considerable interest, none of the allied groups being at all 
represented there at the present day. 

A communication was read from Mr. SjWanus Hanley on the shells 
of the genus Ltptomya, to which was added the descriptioDS of two new 
species. 

Mr. Sclater read a note ou Biippell's Parrot, and showed that tbe roore 
brightly-cobured individuals, ordinarily supposed to be the males of this 
Parrot, were really the females. 

A second paper from Mr. Sclater gave tbe description of two uew species 
of the genus Synailaxit from the collection of Messrs. Salvin and Godmao. 

A communication was read from Prof. M. Watson, contaioing an acoount 
of the muscular anatomy of ProUUt, as compared with that of Hjftena and 
Viverra. 

Mr. Oldfield Thomas read a paper containing the description of a new 
species of Bat from China. The specimens upon whbh the author had 
founded the description had been sent by the Abbe Armaud David to 
M. Milno-Edwarda, of Paris, who had placed them in the hands of Mr. 
Thomas for identification. The author proposed to call this Rat Mvt 
Edwardti. 

A communication was read from Mr. K. W. White, of Buenoa Ayres, 
in which be gave an account of the birds collected by him in the Aigentine 
Republic. 

Mr. B. Bowdler 8harpe read the descriplious of two apparently new 
speciea of Erythropyffia, one from the Zambesi, the other from the 
Ooiigo Biver, which he proposed to call respectively E. xambuiana and 
E. ruficavda. 

A second paper by Mr. Sharpe contained the description of a new 
Flycatcher, which had been obtained by the late Governor Ussher on tbe 
Gold Coast. The author proposed to call it Miadcapa JJuheri, in aoln)ow< 
lodgment of the aervices which its discoverer bad rendered to ornithological 
science. 

A communication was read from Mr. F. Moore on the Lepidoptera 
collected by the B«v. J. H. Hocking, chiefly in the Kangra Distnct, N.W. 
Himalaya. The present communication, being the second on the same 
collection, oontained the descriptions of seven new genera and forty-eight 
uew epecies. An account of the transformation of a number of the speciea 
was also given. 

This meeting closes the present session. There will be do mora 
scientific meetings until the commencement of the session 188;i-83, in 
November next. — P. L. Sgi.atisu, Sterttary. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Matabele Land and the Victoria Fall ; a Naturalist's Wanderings 
in the Interior of South Africa. From the Letters and 
Journals of the late Frank Gates, F.B.G.S. Edited by 
C. J. Dates, B.A, London : Kegnn Paul & Co. Bvo, 
pp. 370. With maps and illustration s. 

If we have delayed nntil now to notice this excellent book of 
travels it has been rather for want of space to review it than 
becaase we have had any donbt as to its merits. The author was 
one of those yoong and ardent spirits who, had he not onder- 
estimated his own powers of endurance and the difficulty of the 
task he had set himself, might have lived to attain the height 
of his ambition. Unfortunately for himself he neglected the 
advice of older and more experienced travellers than himself, 
and fell a victim to African fever at the early age of thirty-four. 

The intention which he had formed in setting out for South 
Africa was to reach the Zambesi frota Natal, and see the Falls, 
and, if possible, visit some of the unexplored country to the 
north of that river. In the latter hope he was disappointed, and 
the numerous difficulties encountered in realising the former part 
of his project serve to illustrate some of the many obstacles to 
be met with in African travel. He had to cope not only with 
aofavourable conditions of climate, scarcity of food, and difficulty 
in procuring bearers, but experienced endless opposition from 
what his editor has termed "the obstructiveness of native 
character." 

The King of Matabele Land, Lobengula, the son of Mosili- 
katze, who conquered the country, is "absolute monarch, feared 
and obeyed far and wide " ; and though well disposed to Europeans 
travelling through his dominions, is very exacting in his demands 
of tribute before giving the necessary permission to proceed, and 
appears to dread nothing so much as the death of a white man 
from sickness in his territory, and the introduction of cattle 
disease. On one or the other of these pretexts, leave to proceed 
is often withheld until the rains fall, and the traveller threatened 
with death and confiscation of his goods should he advance after 
notice to the contrary. 
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Four distinct attempts did our traveller make at v&rious timeB 
to reach the Zambesi Falls, and in each of the first three was he 
destined to disappointment. His first effort was made in Sep- 
tember, 1873, his fourth journey undertaken towards the close of 
the following year ; nor was it until the last day of 1874 that he 
actually beheld the white spray of the great cataract breaking 
through the trees upon the rivers beneath. 

It is to be regretted that from the time of his reaching the 
Zambesi till the date of his death, five weeks afterwards, the 
entries in his journal are of the briefest description, for it has so 
happened that the various accounts of these Falls famished by 
previous travellers — Livingstone, Baldwin, Bsinea, and Chapman 
— were written in the dry season ; whereas the date of Frank 
Oates's visit, vU., at the height of the rainy season, the river was 
at its fullest, and the vegetation at its best. Unfortunately oar 
traveller delayed until too late committing his impressions to 
paper in the shape of a written description, and only a few pencil 
sketches and two water-colour drawings (reproduced in chromo- 
lithographj) are available to convey an idea — doubtless very in- 
adequate — of the view which delighted him on reaching that goal 
of his ambition. 

The river for some distance — at least two miles — ahove the 
Falls is of great width, and flowing between hills some three 
or four hundred feet in height, presents to the eye a smooth open 
surface, dotted over by a number of picturesque tree-covered 
islands. Where the Falls occur the river' is upwards of a mile in 
width, and the Falls extend the whole of this distance, their line 
broken at intervals by dark projecting buttresses of rock, form- 
ing, some of them, small islands with trees upon their tops ; 
whilst others of much less size present merely a bare and ja^ed 
surface. The actual height of the Falls, as estimated by Living- 
stone, is about 360 feet from the top of the precipice to the 
surface of the water iu the abyss ; the columns of spray which 
are driven upwards by the rush of air from the channel as the 
water descends into this narrow space, ascending to a height 
variously estimated at from six to eight hundred feet. It is these 
vapour clouds which, visible at a distance of upwards of twenty 
miles, as distinctly observed by Livingstone, mark Uie position of 
the Falls long before the traveller approaches them. Frank 
Oates distinguished them at a distance of about eighteen miles. 
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and his followers heard the roaring of the water at that distance, 
though he was not sure of doing bo himself 

Comparing the Fnlla with those of Niagara, Livingstone 
points out that they are twice the height of the latter ; whilst in 
the amonnt of water Niagai'a probably excels, though not daring 
the months when the Zambesi is in flood. 

It is unfortunate that no genernl view nf the Falls, except a 
bird's-eye view from the high ground some miles distant, can be 
obtained, owing to the vegetation on the south side of the flssure, 
and the dense clouds of spray rising from the chasm. But for 
this, says Chapman, the Victoria Falls, presenting one unobstructed 
view, would not only have been the most magnificent, but the 
most stupendous, sight of the kind on the face of the globe. No 
wonder, then, that Oates should have been fired with a longing to 
visit them. 

We have referred to the difficulties which he encountered ere 
he accomplished this, and to the several attempts and failures 
which only served, it would seem, to stimulate him to still further 
effort. Under all these difficulties, however, he found much to 
divert him in an observant study of the animsls and plants, 
of which some new form was daily presenting itself to his eyes. 
His devotion to Natural History beguiled throughoiit his journey 
what might otherwise have proved many a weary march. He 
found opportunity not only to note the various species met with 
along the ronte, so far as he or his companions were able to 
identify them, but also to make collections which, oh future 
examination by specialists at home, were found to contain several 
new and nndescribed species. Indeed, the Appendix to this 
volume, which contains Beports by well-known naturaUsts on the 
varions collections made by Frank Gates, may be regarded as the 
most valuable portion of the book. Thus we have a chapter on 
Ethnology by the late Professor Bolleston, based on his examina- 
tion of the crania and other remains of Bushmen collected by 
Ostes ; a chapter on Omitliology by Mr. B. B. Sharpe, in which 
two new birds are described and figured — a Wood Shrike, Brady 
omit Oatetii, and a Chat, Saxicola Skelleyi. Mr. Sharpe remarks 
that the collection of birds containing HIS species represents 
without doubt a very fair idea of the avifauna of the parts of the 
Transvaal and Matabele countries through which Mr. Oates 
travelled, and is of great ntility by reason of the careful way in 
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which every specimen is labelled with locftlity, date, and other 
particularB relating to its capture. 

In a report on Herpetology two new snakes are described 
and figured by Br. Gilnther, CoroneUa tritcenia and Dryophit 
Oatetii. 

Professor Westwood, reporting on the insects, remarks that 
"the collection, although not of considerable extent, fortunately 
comprises examples of many of the very peculiar gronps and 
genera characteristic of the greater part of the Airican continent." 
His report is illustrated with four beautiful plates, prepared by his 
own band, in which some eighteen species of Lepidoptera and 
Coleoptera are flgnred, as also the dreaded Tzetze fly. 

The plants collected by Gates have all been named at Kew 
under the direction of Professor Oliver, whose report thereon 
is printed in the present volume, with coloured plates of two 
novelties, Atithericum Oatesii and Adianlum Oatesii, originally 
described by Mr. J. Q. Baker in the ' Journal of Botany.' 

It mast have been no slight undertaking to prepare this 
volume for the press, and perhaps no one but a brother with that 
intimate knowledge of the traveller's disposition, tastes, and 
habits of life could have interpreted his journals and letters so 
admirably as the editor in this case appears to have done. For 
the story of the. journey seems complete and well told, and it is 
difficult to realise the fact that it is told second-hand, albeit that 
many passages are in the traveller's own words. 

The editor has certainly performed his part well, and making 
due allowance for a partiality which naturally arises from brotheiiy 
love and affection, we doabt if any reader of the book will gain- 
say the estimate which his biographer has formed and expressed 
of the manly character of the author and his persevering energy 
in the cause of progress and scientific research. 



Notes and Jottings from Animal Life. By the late Fbank Bcck- 
LAND, M.A. 8vo, pp.414, with UluBtra,tions. London: 
Smith, ElderA Co. 1882. 

Fbou amongst the niunerous articles contributed by him to 
the columns of ' Land and Water,' the author, shortly before his 
death, selected for republication in book-form those which are 
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now brought together under the above title. Whether !they were 
all worth reprinting is a question which we will not venture to 
decide. From a utOitarian point of view they are certainly not 
all of eqoal merit. Some, from the information which they 
afford on oat-of-the-way subjects, may be said to have a practical 
value, hut the m^ority of them, although pleasant reading 
enough, can Boarcely be said to advance the cause of Natural 
History, while many of them (c. g., John Hunter's Chair, ReUos 
in the Ashmolean Museum, Sir Walter Scott's Home, and the 
Waxworks in Westminster Abbey) have no sort of connection 
with the title of the volume. 

The amusement which the reader wUl derive from its perusal 
is due to the originality of the author's style, to a fehoitous mode 
of describing his own experiences, to the quaintness of his illus- 
trations, and, above all, to the Lnexhaustible vein of good humour 
which fiows throughout the book. An author who writes in this 
strain can hardly fail to please, whatever may be the practical 
value of his remarks. 

Amongst the best chapters in the book perhaps may be named 
those on Collecting Salmon Eggs for Australia and New Zealand, 
the Cruize of the 'Jackal,' on the Herring Commission of In- 
quiry in 1877, and London Birdcatchers. An amusing account 
also is given of Lord Bute's Beavers, with a description of the 
author's visit to their home in the Isle of Bute. These animals,' 
originally four in number, were turned out in the autumn of 
1874. The largest pair from France disagreed with the smaller 
pair from America, growling and flying at them when they met. 
On the death of one of the latter it was found to measure three 
feet four inches in length ; the tail ten inches ; and the weight 
about twenty pounds. Another, which subsequently died, measured 
three feet three inches, and weighed twenty-rtwo pounds and 
a half. 

In January, 1875, Lord Bute obtained eight more Beavers 
from Germany, which had been previously imported from America. 
They passed through London, where they enjoyed a few days 
rest at the Zoological Gardens, and then travelled vid Glasgow 
to the Isle of Bute, being fed on Indian com, carrots, biscnits, 
and willow branches, of which they seemed very fond. In Sep- 
tember, 1877, they were visited by Mr. Buckland. So far as 
could be ascertained there were then twelve, with one or more 
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yonng ones in the house whioh the; had bailt. The keeper in 
charge thought that Beavers have two litters in the year. 

After inspecting some of their dams, Mr. Bnckland vrote : — 
" It is evident that they work with a design, I may even say with 
a definite plan. The trees have been cut down in such a manner 
that they shall fall in the position in which the Beaver thinks 
they would be of the greatest service to the general straotore, 
generally right across the stream. The canning fellows seem to 
have found out that the lowest dam across the river would 
receive the greatest pressure of water upon it. This dam there- 
fore is made by far the strongest. They seemed to have packed, 
repaired, and continually attended to the tender places which the 
stream might make in their engineering work. A fact still more 
curious — the custodian of the Beavers pointed out to us a portion 
of the work where the dam was strutted up and supported by 
the branches of trees extending &om the bed of the stream below 
to the sides of the dam, forming, in fact, as good supports to the 
general structure as any engineer could have devised." 

When dissecting one of the Beavers that died Mr. Bnckland 
was much astouished at the small size of the gullet, which, be 
says, was sot large enough to admit the little finger. He observed 
the same peculiarity in the oesophagus of the Otter. 

A young Otter, which he obtained at Cardigan, and which 
lived some time in confinement, enabled him to make some 
observations on its actions, which may be here transcribed : — 

" When the Otter is pursuing a fish it is interesting to observe 
his manner of swimming. He does not use his fore and hind 
legs, as does a horse or dog,' but folds his front paws alongside 
his body while he strikes out Vehemently with his two hind legs. 
This causes bis movement to be apparently by jerks, but the 
jerks are so exceedingly rapid that the creature progresses in the 
water with extreme velocity, almost as quick as a pike when be 
darts at his prey. 

" The canine teeth are very trenchant, and almost scissor-like 
in their action ; they are conical in shape, much sharper than 
the canines of a dog or cat. 

" When a fish is caught the Otter immediately transfixes it 
through the head with his sharp canines, the action of which is 
such that the fish is held by them as in a rabbit-tmp, and 
cannot eucape. The Otter holds the fish for some little time 
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between its oanines before he begins to eat, waiting till it is quite 
dead and qniet. In eating be never nses bis canines at all, bat 
bitee at tbe fisb with the side of the month only. The molars 
and tbe praemolarB are also very sharp, bnt cap&ble of crushing 
any sabstanoe into very small bits," — a process which seems 
necessary from the very small size of the gullet. 

We might cite other chapters in which the reader will find 
mnch to amuse him, and much that is very original, but want of 
space precludes further quotation. The book forms a pleasing 
Bouvenir of one who has left behind bim many friends, and 
whose name while be hved had become quite "a honsehold 
word," 



The Micrographic Dictionary : a Guide to the Examination and 
Investigation of the Structure and Nature of Microscopic 
Objects. By J. W. Ghipfith, M.D., and Authub Henfrey, 
F.R.S. Fourth Edition, edited by J. W. Grutith, the 
Ber. M. J. Bebkelbt, M.A., and T. Bcpert Jomss, F.B.8. 
8vo. Parts I. — XII. In progress. London : Van Voorst. 
1881—82. 

As a means of affording amnsement, or aa an aid to scientififi 
research, the use of tbe microscope is daily becoming more 
general, and as a natural consequence the number and im- 
portance of pablications bearing on the subject are also daily 
inoreasiug. 

The manual, of which twelve parts are now before us, has 
long since established itself as a valuable book of reference, and 
□o better testimony to its utility exists than the fact that it is 
now in a fourth edition. 

It may be briefly stated thM the object of this work is to 
guide the microscopist in his researches, to give bim a notion 
of the manner of making those researches, also some account of 
the characters, microscopic structure, and properties of objects 
in general, and to show how he may most easily arrive at 
satisfactory results. 

Prefixed to the Dictionary is a long Introduction in which 
useful hints are given as to tbe principles which should guide in 
the selection of a uLicroscope and the accessory apparatus ; and 
this is by no' means unimportant, because at the present day a 
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large number of instrnments are sold which, though well caloD- 
lated to afford amusement, are utterl; TalnelesB for the pmrpose 
of scientific investigation. The varioas parts of a microscope 
are deecribed seriatim, and that which is useful distingiuBhed 
from that which is not abaolntely necessary to the stndoit. 
A method of instmction is also indicated : — 

" Next to the improvement efiectsd iu the optical coiiBtruction of the 
microscope during the last few years, must be placed that of the method 
of inveetigatioD. Fonoerly almost all microscopic bodies possessing diSereat 
forms and appearance were considered distinct beings, and were named 
accordingly. By the present method, prolonged observation is adopted to 
follow the changes which the individual bodies undergo; whence it haa 
resulted that numbers of them have be«i found to be simply diflijrent 
stages of each other. Thus a large amount of useless nomenclatnre and 
confusion is being removed from the domain of the microscopic world." 
{Introduction, p. xiii.) 

It was a happy thought on the part of the authors thus 
instructively to pave the way for a proper nse of their work. 

With a view to test the nature of the information conveyed 
by it, we have turned at random to Acketa, Aphit, Bhod, Bone, 
Cell, Chlorophyll, Crustacea, Desmid, Diatom, Eye, and Fungi, 
and have been sarprised, not only at the amount of information 
given imder these different headings (some of the subjects 
extending over several pages), bat also at the exactness and 
perspicuity of many of the definitions. 

The labour of preparing such a work must have been very 
considerable, and it must be gratifying both to authors and 
publisher to know that they have sapphed, in so practical 
and efficient a form, a want which has been long felt by 
scientific men. 

It may be well supposed that fifty-three plates (many of 
them coloured) and more than eight hundred woodcuts (when 
well executed as these are) add considerably to the ntihty of 
such a work, 
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Vol. VI.] SEPTEMBEB, 1882. [No. 69. 

NOTES OF A NATURALIST ON THE WEST COAST OF 

SPITZBERGEN. 

Bs Alfbes Bekkaoe Coceb, M.A., F.Z.S. 

The pablications of Prof. Newton, " On the Birds of Spitz- 
bergen,"* and "On the Zoology of Spitzbergen,"! as well as of 
the Swedish Professors Minlmgren and Nordenskiold, in addition 
to works by namerons other writers daring the last two centuries 
(« list of which is given by Prof. Newton in 'The Ibis'), have 
made the Oruithology of that country pretty well known; yet 
even in this tolerably worked-out class I was able during a short 
visit which I paid to Spitzbergen last summer to add two species 
not previously, I believe, obtained there. As my visit was con- 
fined to the best known side, the west coast, and as I was only 
about nine days actually in 9pitzbergen waters, much novelty 
must not be looked for in the present paper : its chief claim to 
interest rests simply in being a record, however imperfect, of 
what was to be seen in that out-of-the-way region as lately as 
last summer. Among my fellow-tourists was Mr. Abel Chapman, 
of Sunderland, to whose notes I am indebted for the better portion 
of the &cts here stated. 

At the risk of making this communication somewhat long, 
I have thought it best to begin by giving, as shortly as possible, 
a narrative of the voyage from the time of leaving Tromsii (we 
sailed originally from Bergen) to the time of the return of the 

* ' Ibis,' April, 1865. t Pwo- ZooL Boo., 1864. \ ' 
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" Pallas" to that port, mentioning the various birds and beasts as 
the; were met with, and reserring for another number of ' The 
Zoologist' a summary of the species, with some critical notes. 

July SSrd. Without stopping to enumerate all the birds to 
be seen, or rather those we saw, at Tromsfi, I may menldou that 
the species characteristic of the place, whenlying at anchor off the 
town, ax$ Bichardson'g Skuas and Kittiwakes ; by the date of onr 
return here the Skuas had almost entirely left It is always 
a difficulty with me to know the exact meaning of such efuthets 
as " common " and " abundant," when used in local lists of birds, 
but I think these words might be fairly employed in speaking of 
the White-tailed Eagle along this part of the coast. We started 
for the north during the aftemooo, and as we steamed along, we 
observed Common Guillemots, Kittiwakes, Kichardson's Skoas, 
a few Puffins, and Chapman saw two Little Auks at different 
places in the Fjord. At one place in the Fjord we saw from the 
ship a lot of tame Reindeer on the bill-side. Two large whales 
were spouting close to the ship in the evening ; these I set down 
at the time as " Finners," i. e. the Common Rorqual {Baltenoptera 
muacvlus, Linn.). Certainly the majority, and I believe all, without 
exception, of the whales that we saw, both off the coast of Norway 
and in the ocean to the north of that coiuitry, had dorsal fins. 
On reading in Nordenskiold's 'Voyageof the Vega' (vol, i., p. 170, 
English edition) that Sibbald's Rorqual {Balsnoptera Sibbaldii, 
J. E. Gray] is the commoneEt species off the coast of Fimnark, 
or is at least almost exclusively the only species hunted there, and 
other accounts,* I suppose it likely that some at least of the largest 
of the whales seen by us off the north-west of Norway belonged 
to this species. But on examining the available figures of various 
species of whale, it seems to me that the Killer (Orca gladiator, 
Lac6p6de) is, from the rounded contour of the back, the broad 
flukes of the tail, and especially from the shape of the high dorsal 
fin, much more like those individuals that we saw most distinctly. 
However, I have little doubt that we saw more than one species, 
perhaps all these three, and, farther south, what may have been 
Pilot Whales (Ca'ing, or Bottle-noses = Olobiocephaius mela$, 

* Bee the accoimt of this Whale in ' The Faoua of SooUand,' Part I., 
Mammalia,' by die late Mr. Alston; also Bell's 'BritiBh Quodrupede' (2nd 
eihtiou), and Mr. Southwell's ' Seals and Whales of Uie Britiafa Islands.' 
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Trul). So far as I am aware not one Right Whale {Balana myati- 
eeftu) was Been ; to the White Whale I ahall refer later on. 

Jal7 24th. At sea, lat. at noon 73° 8' N., fine. A large flock of 
EHtiwakes followed the ship all da; irom the time of onr first look 
ont in the morning. These were chased b; Richardson's Skaas, 
of which there were usually three to six or more in sight at once. 
About 2 p.m., about lat. 73° S7' or 38', saw two Long-tailed Sknas 
[SUreorarvu UmgieavduB, Vieillot) together. Folmar Petrels seen 
^ da?! getting gradually more numerous as we got north, one or 
more nearly constantly in sight. Guillemots, in parties of from 
ten to twenty individuals, at frequent intervals ; we were unable 
to satisfy ourselves whether these belonged to the Common or 
BriiDnicb's species, but being to the south of Bear Island they 
were probably of the former. Many were flying rather high for 
Guillemots. Chapman observed a Richardson's Skua chase one 
of these birds, which thereupon went "flop" into the water, and 
diTed ont of the way of his persecutor. Several whales (? sp.) 
seen dnring the day. At 9 p.m. came to a field of ice in about 
N. lat 73° 85', long. E. from Greenwich 19° 20'. 

July 25th. At sea, off Bear Island ; thick fog in morning, sea 
very smooth. Through loose ice all the morning. Chapman saw 
a single Black Guillemot early this morning. At about 10.30 a.m, 
I saw a bird over the ship, the size of a Guillemot, but I caught 
mght (in the fog) of a Puffin-like beak ; seeing it was turning back, 
I directed the attention of one of my fellow-passengers to it, he 
oSering to bet any money that it was a Guillemot, from its size, 
but as it flew close past ns he agreed with me that it was a Puffin, 
and this was no doubt the first Northern Puffin {Fraterevla 
glaeialit, Leach) that crossed our track. After steering for a long 
time dead slow through the ice, stopping the engines every few 
minutes nntil a " lead " through the ice should offer itself, the fog 
partially lifted for a moment, and allowed ns a glimpse of Bear 
Island, to the S. W. of ns. We then turned due south, and steamed 
in that direction for about thirty miles until we had cleared the 
ice, which we accomplished by about noon ; then turned N.W. 
and saw Bear Island to starboard, distant about fifteen miles, 
when oar courae was once more altered to N., the fog clearing by 
degrees after we had left the ice. The surface-temperature of the 
sea. as taken by Mr. Chapman (11.30 a.m.) was S2° Fahr., the 
temperature of the air having been during the previous twenty- 
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four hoviB, max. 39°, min. 33° Falir. To the west of Bear Idand 
an Eider drake was seen bj' Faussett, the only mdividual of this 
species seen during the day, I believe. About 13.80 saw a 
Bicbardson's Skua sitting on a hummock, and altboi^ I bad a 
shot at it with a rifle it did not move, and appeared as if frozen 
there (though I^eldsen, one of our ice-pilots, ridiculed the idea), 
or at least in a bad plight. This was the only Skua seen durii^ 
the day. Shortly afterwards Ch^tman saw a Little Auk. Aboot 
nine this morning a couple of Fulmars and a couple of Kittiwakes 
were shot by one of the passengers from the deck, the latter bird 
not being nearly so plentiful as the day before ; the Fulmars during 
the afternoon were abundant all round the ship and very tame. 
Soon after 1 p.m. Chapman saw two adult Glaucous Gulls close 
astern ; he also saw an Arctic Tern, which flew round tlie ship 
for some time, and tried to alight on the mainmast head, but did 
not like the vane. Several Little Auks seen during the day. 
Brltamicb'B Guillemots were flying past the ship so commonly, 
after we were out of the fog, that some of the passengers took op 
their position on the forecastle, with their guns, and had " sweeps " 
at them I 

July SOtb. Heavy sea, early morning; rain and thick. Sighted 
South Cape, Spitzbet^en, 8 a,m. Little Auks beginning to get 
abundant. Brtiunich's Guillemots common. A few Glaucoos 
Gulls and Kittiwakes. No Skuas in morning. When off Horn 
Sound, seeing plenty of flocks of Little Auks, — a bird we were 
anxious to get specimens of in summer plumage. — and not 
knowing how easily we could get any number farther on, Chapman 
and I went off in a boat in pursuit ; and I must bear witness to 
the good nature of our fellow-passengers, not one of whom, so fu* 
as I am aware, offered any objection to the consequent detention 
of the ship. Some ladies of the party produced fishing-tackle, 
and caught some large Cod over the ship's side. We were only 
away half- an hour, and I only succeeded in bagging one Little 
Auk. We saw many in flocks, but they were rather wild, added 
to which there was a considerable, though short, " chop " on the 
sea, which rendered shooting from a small boat rather ancertain. 
We also shot some Fulmars, which were" ubiquitons; one Bron- 
nich's Guillemot; saw very many. A few Eiders, one or two 
Glaucous GuUs, and one Ilichardson's Skua were also seen. 
Some of the shooters on board had dropped a few birds into 
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tiw water meanwhile, which we recrieved for them on our way 
back. ContinaiDg up the coast, and pnssing the entrance to 
Bell Soond, abont 6 p.m. we entered Is Fjord, and anchored at 
midnight in Green Harbour, as far in as the ioe permitted. 
On oar passage up the Fjord, Fulmars, Kittiwakes, BrUoniob's 
GhiiUeinots, &c„ very abundant. Black OuiUemots (= Mandt's 
Ghiilleiaots, C^phm Mandti, Lichtenstein) began to get common 
Tip Uie Fjord. 

July 37th. All the sportsmen of the ship landed in parties of 
four at 1 a.m. for a Beindeer hunt. The party to which I belonged 
proceeded first in a N.E. direction, but got separated, and Wolley 
and I, after ^itlessly endeavouring to force our way in that 
direction, retamed to the low ground, and continued up a hiige 
valley of unknown length, running nearly east and west, with 
mountains sloping down to it, from the north and south, and up 
which valley two other parties of sportsmen had got the start of 
na, which was the cause of our endeavouring to force our way in 
a different direction. Chapman got separated by going after 
three Ptarmigan, of which we caught sight on one of the crags a 
short distance ahead of us ; he shortly afterwards found another ' 
single bird. He found them " all ridiculously tame, sitting among 
the loose rocks unconcernedly," while he " climbed within reach, 
and killed them all." They were all old cock birds. He only 
bagged two out of the four, the other two falling on to a or^ 
which he conld not scale, and lost much time in endeavouring to 
do BO. The specimens obtained were moulting heavily — indeed 
I had never previously seen wild birds in' such a ragged and 
dirty condition. Chapman describes these cock Ptarmigan as 
giving " a low call when lighting, a very weak imitation of the 
[Bed] Grouse cock." Little Auks, and probably Briinnioh'a 
Ghiillemots, were breeding on a cliff-face a little way inland, at a 
height above the sea that we guessed at 1400 or 1500 feet. We 
observed Snow Buntings in pairs, but as we were bent on the 
pursuit of Reindeer we did not spend time in hunting for the 
nests of this or other species. We saw several pairs of Purple 
Sandpipers that were evidently breeding, and by whose nests we 
must have passed pretty close. Thomson, on the other side of 
the f]jord, found a nest of this bird this day containing four eggs, 
two of which were broken on the way back to the ship ; the other 
two are now in Chapman's possession : the eggs are similar in 
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colonr to those of a Snipe, bnt are smaller. There were a few 
Kittiwakes op the valley ; Eiders were rather numerous there, 
also Fulmars. We this day saw Ivory Gntls for the first time. 
I first saw a pair about five or six miles np the valley. Fanssett, 
during the day, on the mountains ronning into the valley from 
the north, and many miles inland, noticed that on shooting a 
Reindeer, and proceeding to cut it up. Ivory OuUs speedily fonnd 
it out, and congregated where none had been previously in sight. 
Chapman rejoined us after some hours' separation ; he had ba^ed 
(besides the Ptarmigan) a couple each of Eiders and Fulmars 
and a Kichardson's Skua, of which last species we had both 
seen two or three examples inland. Our scattered party having 
gradually reunited, we marched on until we were at an estimated 
distance of about twenty miles inland, when we separated into 
pairs, the better to stalk Deer, and ascended difierent mountuns 
on the south side of the valley. Lowson, who was with me, 
obtained a Reindeer, the only one we saw. It was a buck, 
probably in its third or fourth year. It measured from tip of 
nose to tip of tail, 94 inches ; height at shoulder, SH^ inches. In 
colonr it was rather silver-grey, compared to the colour of Rein- 
deer in Norway in summer. It was extremely fat, especially in 
the " gluteal region." Its horns were, of course, in the velvet, 
but, I think, almost fully developed. By the beach on the way 
back (10 p.m.) we put up two Grey Geese, which flew back almost 
over our heads. Chapman, who was the only one of our part; 
carrying a 8hot-){un, was not loaded at the time, so they went on 
their way unmolested ; still closer to the water's edge, a little 
fiulier on, were three Purple Sandpipers. The following birds 
were shot during the day in the Fjord by various gunners: — 
Eider Ducks, no drakes; Briinnich's and Mandt's Guillemots ; 
Little Auks, Northern Puffins, Arctic Teme, one Glaucons Gull, 
one Purple Sandpiper, Fulmars, and Kittiwakes. On our way 
back to the ship, across the Fjord, in a boat that night, Chapman, 
who was facing forwards, observed an adult Red-throated Diver ; 
I was sitting facing the stem, so only saw the bird from behind as 
it flew over us, and have no doubt, from the size, that it belonged 
to this species ; at any rate, I could be sure it was a Colymbvs. 
We arrived on board at 11 p.m., after a twenty-two hoars' tramp. 

July S8th. What with being a night's rest in arrear and not 
retiring this night until we had discussed, not only supper, but 
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the various adventures of the different parties ashore, oo one was 
up much before 1 p.m., bo can say nothing about the birds passed 
during the morning ; but the usual birds were about when at last 
we went on deck. We were then off the northern part of Prince 
Carl's Foreland, having left Green Harbour at i a.m. We put in 
to King's Bay about 3 p.m., but turned round and steamed out 
again without anchoring, as we understood that it was not a good 
locality for .sporting purposes. We proceeded north to Magdalena 
Bay, where we anchored about 6 p.m. We found a schooner, 
* Hvitfiskeo,' lying here, employed, as her name implies, in the 
White Whale "fishery." On going by boat to pay her a visit 
we found skins of White Whales floating all round her, which 
were left in the water as long as the ship remained in port, to get 
rid of as mnch of the blood and oil as possible. The next thing 
we noticed as we pulled round her counter was a leg of bear 
banging over the stem, for want of a larder. Her crew had killed 
two bears in Bell Sound on their arrival there in May, and this 
was a joint belonging to one of them. The skins were on board in 
a cask of pickle, and were bought by two of our party. The deck, 
and everything on board was thickly coated with blabber, and it 
was quite difBcult to keep one's footing in consequence. Swimming 
about amongst the White Whales' skins, quite close to the vessel's 
sides, and devouring the " spek " they thence obtained, were swarms 
of Fulmar Petrels. They were as tame as ducks in a farm-yard 
pond, and having borrowed a fishing-line and hook,and baiting with 
a scrap of blubber, we found we could catch them as fast as we liked. 
I possessed myself of three vigorous specimens, purposing to bring 
them home for the Zoological Society. With Lowson's assistance I 
got them safely on board the 'Pallas,' where one of the sailors told 
me I could just turn them down on deck in the waist of the ship, 
for they are quite incapable of rising off a flat surface like a deck, 
and this I found perfectly true; but unfortunately there wa6 a 
gangway on each side in the waist, and these being opened the 
birds, when my back was turned, were quietly invited throi^h 
them by some of the crew, so I lost them all, the men, I suppose, 
not caring for the extra trouble that would be incurred in deck 
cleaning. The ' Hvitfisk,' we were told, had a full cargo of 
-250 White Whales, said to be worth ;£ 1600 (I do not know whether 
this is correct or not), besides Seals and a lot of Eider-down, 
They catch both the White Whales and Seals in enormoosly 
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strong nets, and kiU thum by putting a ballet into tbe bead. We 
saw the net, which had not long since been hauled on board a 
sort of lighter, and on the top of it were lying two or three Binged 
Seals, one of which I bought, as they bad been drowned, and 
would therefore make a skeleton, which would not be the case 
with any we might shoot, in which the skull is always broken — 
besides the well-known fact that a bird in the baud is worth two 
in the bush. I was also given the skeleton of another one, minus 
the phalanges of the feet, which were retained in the skin, but 
this skeleton, together with some other osteological specimens, . 
was thrown overboard on the passage to Beigen, after I had left 
the ship. There were a good many Glaucous Qnlls aboat, all 
adults, of which we shot several, A large series shows a surprisiDg 
difiereuoe in the size of individuals. 

July 39th. Leaving Magdalena Bay at midnight, we proceeded 
northwards) post the west aide of Danes Island, and rounding 
Amsterdam Island, we turned about N.E., until about S a.m., 
we were off Vogelsang, lat. 79" 55' N., — surface temperature 
of the sea (2 a.m.) S2° Fahr. There we were stopped by a field 
of ice, which, for all we could tell to the contrary, might be 
continuous to the Pole itself, and several degrees on the other 
side of it. The night was splendid, calm and clear, and brilliant 
sunshine. An Arctic scene such as we were tlien looking upon is 
incomparably more beautiful (in my opiaion at any rate) than any 
bit of show scenery that I have ever seen farther south. We 
hereabouts saw Fulmars, numbers of Little Auks, Brttnnioh's 
and Mandt's Guillemots, a few Kittiwakes, and a couple of Puffins ; 
also a few Seals, probably all P. hi»pida. At about 8.30 we turned 
round and started south again, and about half an hour later 
I turned in, so know nothing about the birds until IS.30 p.m., by 
which time we were again in Magdalena Bay, bnt found that 
during the forenoon we had passed a sloop wluch had two Polar 
Bear cubs on board alive, for which one of our party made a bid. 
Chapman's diary is as follows : — " Landed after breakfast, with 
Fauesett, and commenced operaUons by bagging 8eT.en splendid 
mature Glaucous Gulls at one rise, also two beautiful Ivory Gulls. 
Ascended Rottge's Hill, a vast precipice, 2000 feet high, where 
millions of Little Auks, Guillemots (both sorts). Fulmars, Glaucous 
and Ivory Gulls breed, in hopes of eggs ; but the breediug-shelvea 
were inaccessible to man, and ever will be. To see the clouds of 
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small seft-birds at so great an elevation vas a wonderful Bight ; 
but their eggs were unattainable. Shot several specimens off the 
craig face at a ' dizzy height.' Next found a few Gray Geeae 
breeding on a rocky slope above a morass, and secured five old 
birds (pink-footed), besides several yonng alive. Arctic Skuas, 
Bottges. Another party had gone ap the Fjord by boat and 
bagged a lot of Eider Ducks, Glaucoas and Ivory Gulls, Skuas, 
and the commoner sea-birds. We also found an old coflin dis< 
interred by bears, with the remains of some poor whaler still 
inside. The steamer was now full of ducks and geese, Ivory and 
Glaucons Gulls, &c." In his summary of the birds seen, 
Chapman somewhat modifies the statement about the Ivory Gulls 
nesting, as follows: — "I think a pair was breeding at Rottges 
Hill, Magdaleua Bay, but the craig was inaccessible, and all 
attempts to scale it were fruitless." The Little Auks, he told 
me at the time, were also breeding high up — up to the very top 
(say SOOO feet). Briinnich's and a few Black Guillemots were 
also breeding there, "also a pair or two of Ivory Gulls, and 
GlaacooB," as I wrote it down at the time from his verbal 
acconnt Little Auks were carrying fish up, bo doubtless had 
young hatched. Some Pink-footed Geese were observed fl3'ing 
about (probably three pairs), and on searching they found the 
yonng in down running about on the snow. Six yonng ones were 
caught, five being brought on board alive, but the last died within 
about forty-eight hours- At the bottom of the precipitous part 
of the mountain, at the top of the talue, was a very lai^e 
quantity of their feathers and droppings, as if they had brad 
there and taken the goslings on being hatched to the bog lower 
down. Five old birds were killed (as before stated) ; two or three 
of them were unable to fly, the quill-featfaers having moulted out. 
Snow Buntings seen, and a pair of Richardson's Skuas. No old 
cock bunting observed, but a brood of young ones below where 
the geese bred. Petrels as usual. There were scores of carcasses 
of White Whales stranded in the shallow water close to the shore, 
and although the skipper of the schooner we had seen in here on 
our previous visit was carrying home a skeleton for me to 
Tromso (which I have since presented to the Oxford Museum), I 
thought I might as well try and get one for myself, but on 
landing and examining them I found that they were all imperfect, 
the bones of the flippers having been in every case cut away by 
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the whalers in removing the skins- I bad therefore to content 
myself with sknlls (and nearly all of these vere injured by a 
buUet having been fired into them). After a. tedious job, I 
succeeded in beheading two and hauling the heads np on the 
beach, clear of the water. Fulmar Petrels and other birds were 
very abundant, and came very close to me as I was working at the 
whales' carcasses, and I was fortunate in shooting two brace 
of Ivory Gulls ; a pair of these fell into the water and one 
drifted away and was lost. While these birds were floating in the 
water nearly my whole time was occupied in keeping the Falmars 
off them, and I had to continually throw stones at them ; I hit 
one flying at twenty or twenty-five yards distance, but even that 
did not much frighten him. I saw some of the others in a boat; a 
little way farther up the Fjord shot several Glaucous Gulls, of 
which there were a good many about. At night the steamer 
again moved southwards. 

July ROtfa. At 1.30 a.m. the steamer stopped, and a boat pat 
off to a haunt of geese. Chapman was one of the party, bnt 
they only saw one lot of geese (Gray) arrive, just as they were 
leaving. The " loomery " at which they landed he describes as 
" truly a wonderful sight ; millions of Auks, Guillemots, Dovekies 
and a number of Skuas, Glaucous and Kittiwakes breeding in 
a high craig." Here we saw a fox. I spent most of the 
morning in skinning my seal, an operation which I have seen 
described somewhere — I think in Captain Markbam's ' Whaling 
Voyage to BaflSn's Bay,' but cannot find the reference — as having 
been performed by a professional sealer in less than a minute 1 
Certainly none of our crew whom I saw skin seals — and several 
of them were old Spitzbei^en hands — had acquired this rapidity. 
Flensing a seal is not a nice occupation for cold weather; the 
" spek " of the Hinged Seal (in these latitudes and at this time 
of year) is about two .inches thick all over the body, and is 
removed with the skin, which is then held over a board and the 
spek shaved off with a long, sharp knife, kept on purpose. The 
blubber is then put in casks. The skins having been rubbed 
with salt and alum we packed away in pickle-tubs, according to 
the Norwegian fashion, but it is not a good plan. Blubber and 
seal flesh are very different matter to the corresponding substances 
of land animals ; the blubber cannot be stripped cleanly off the 
flesh, which is of a flabby consistency, and altogether the opera- 
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tion 18 mtich more troublesome and dirt; than the skinning 
of any land animal of which I have had experience. We were off 
Is Fjord about 11 a.m., bat found it completely blocked by ice, so 
continued south and reached Bel Sound about 4 p.in , and 
anchored in the harboar on the south side of Middle Hook, jnst 
to the east of Separation Point, the position of which was 
ascertained to be lat. 77° 38' 20", long. 14" 63' 30" E. I went 
off with a party in a boat in a south-east direction, past a cliff on 
which were quantities of Kittiwakes and Glaucous Oulls, Ouille- 
mots. Little Auks, and a few Puffins; whether they were all 
breeding there I pannot say. As we were passing, a short 
distance off the cliff, I observed a Little Aok fly to and catch a 
Gall's droppings, before it had fallen many yards. We landed 
immediately beyond this cliff, where there was just standing 
room between the cliff and the sea ; one of the party here foun4 
an adult fox, dead ; I suppose it had missed its footing when 
hunting high np ; I kept 'its skull. We landed again a little 
fiulher on, at the mouth of a small river, where the mountains 
receded a bit from the shore, leaving a sort of amphitheatre, with 
perpendicular sides, and sloping gradually and irregularly up- 
wards towards the back. As we came to land, we saw about three 
Purple Sandpipers close down to the water's edge, by the mouth 
of the river (the tide was about full), of which we shot a couple ; 
and later on ten or a dozen more were obtained. Observed a 
pair or two of Snow Buntings, one of which was shot ; and also 
saw two or three Bichardson's Skuas. I walked a little way 
inland, but found bird life almost entirely absent. There is a 
"loomery" on the cliff forming the west boundary of the "amphi- 
theatre " ; the birds breed (chiefly at any rate] on the east face, 
and not on the south, which is the one facing the sea. It is, I 
suppose, the bird cliff that Chapman (who was in another boat) 
mentions — " He went ashore and visited a huge ' loomery,' bat 
saw no interesting birds ; all quanti^, no quality." In the 
evening a Kinged Seal swam np towards the ship, apparently ont 
of curiosity ; it was greeted with a salute of three rifles, one 
of which took effect, but not killing it. Seeing this, I jumped 
into a boat lying alongside, followed by one of the other pas- 
sengers, without waiting to take any weapon, and we rowed away 
in chase as bard as we could go. After a smart pull we overtook 
it, and got close to it, well within gun-shot, but bavuig no 
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offeoBive weapon ire might as well have been miles awav. We 
followed it, however, bopibg that it would get spent and allow na 
tu oapture it somehow ; we were often close to it, but never within 
reach ; it led as northwards, round Separation Point, and a good 
evening's work we bad before we were again on board the 
' Pallas.' Still later in the evening. Chapman, when some miles 
np the Sound in a boat, saw a bird, which be thus notices: — 
" Observed a large long-winged falcon, soaring high over the 
water . . . ; appeared to have a short tail." A large gall 
will sometimes look very like a bird of prey when soaring quietly 
high in the air, but Chapman, to whom I suggested this, was sure 
this was no such bird, nor is he likely to have been so mis- 
taken. FauBsett and Woolley were with him at the time, and 
fully believed it to be a falcon. Dr. Malmgren * mentions that 
a large falcon was observed on two occasions by some members 
of the Swedish Scientific Expedition, which visited Spitzbergen 
in 1861, under Nordenskiold and Dun6r. Professor Newton 
(' Notes on the Birds of Spitzbergen,' Ibis, April, 1865, p. 327), 
says o{ this : — " I can find no other record of the appearance 
of any of the Faieonida in Spitzbergen." On this occasion 
Chapman saw several large seals, which may probably be referred 
to P. barbata. 

(To be WQtiaDed.) 



ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM LOWESTOFT. SUFFOLK. 
Bj Hekbi Stktekson, F.L.S. 
I CAN fully endorse the remarks of Mr. J. H. Cumey, jnn., in 
' Tbe Zoologist' for 1880 (p. 33), as to the advantageous position 
of Lowestoft, geographically, for observing the migration to oar 
eastern shores in late autumn of birds which, in former days, were 
commonly regarded as residents only. Tbe regular influx, for 
example, in October, of Starlings, Books, Larks, Chaffinches, 
Tree Sparrows, Greenfinches, &c,, affords, day by day, to the 
ornithologist a ceaseless interest as he watches, glass in hand, the 

* Auteokoingai till SpetBbsrgea's Fogel-Faona. Af A. J. Ualmgren. 
' Ofvereigbtaf EodrI. Vet«nskapB-AkftdemieD8 Forluudlingar, 1668, p. 118. 
Id., 1B64, p. 411. Quoted by Frofessor Newton in hie ' Notes on the Birds 
of Spitzbergen,' Ibis, April, 1S6S. I have not aeen tb« original. 
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passage of these birtts, in large or small fiocks, Bkimming low over 
the waves till they reach the beach, then rising as they approach 
the cliffs and houses, and passing inland with untired flight. To 
these, also, succeed our usual winter Tisitants, — Snow Buntings, 
Hooded Crows, Twites, Redwings, Fieldfares, Ste. ; Baptores of 
various kinds, and stragglers, more or less rare, and worthy of 
notice. 

The neighbourhood itself is particularly attractive to the 
feathered tribe, with its long range of furze-covered hills and 
grassy denes to the north, stretching away towards Yarmouth and 
its Ear-famed Breydon. In the background, as it were, but in 
close vicinity, Oulton Broad, with its surrounding marshes and 
beautiful lake, and still used decoy at Fritton and Herringfleet; 
whilst, on the other band, the cliffs of Pakefield and Kessingland 
trend southward, to Sole Bay and Eastern Broad, a snug retreat 
for fowl, where many a rarity has been obtained by local gunners. 
The whole sea-board, therefore, in all but the summer months, 
has special attractions for the omithologiBt, as well as sportsman, 
and it is much to be regretted that there is no resident naturalist, 
with leisure sufBcient, to make the necessary observations, — for 
which this spot affords such great facilities,— and preserve to us a 
record of the same from year to year. 

The following notes, for the year 1860, have been chiefly 
supplied me by my frieud Mr. Frank Barton, temporarily located 
at Lowestoft, who happily combines a discriminating power 
of observation with a sportsman's relish for the pursuit of 
wild birds. 

AvocKTB. — One morning, abont the middle of August, Mr. 
Barton was bathing off the beach, and having swam ont to a sand- 
bank was just able to stand there, being low water. As he rested 
two birds, which he took at first for small gulls, from their white 
breasts, flew towards him, and as they passed over his head he 
noticed that their plumage was black and white, and their bills 
long and carved upwards. On examining an Avocet in my 
collection, shortly after, he quite confirmed his impression at the 
time that these birds were Avocets. They were flying in the 
direction of South wold. 

Sandeblinqs. — On the evening of the 19th of September I 
saw a flock of eight Sanderlings flying low over the sea, not far 
from shore, in the direction of Pakefield, 
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SwiPT. — A single -bird was seea at Lowestoft as late as the 
Slat of September, probably the same straggler seen two days 
before in the aame neighbourhood. 

PuBFLE Sandpipkr. — Aboat the first week id September a 
bird of this species was shot near Yarmouth, and having been 
preserved was shown to me on the 25th. Another was killed on 
the beach at Lowestoft by Mr. Barton od the 36th of November. 

Kentish Plover. — On the morning of the 37th df September, 
about G.30 am., Mr. Barton, when on the north beach, observed 
some birils running rapidly along the margin of a brackish pool 
of water, near the fishing pier, and from their size and actions, 
though varying somewhat in colouring, took them for the ordinary 
Bing Plover. As he was watching them a shore gunner came up 
who shot at, but missed, them, and this man told Barton at the 
time they were Kentish Plovers, as he had met with the same kind 
before. Examples of this species, which I showed Barton shortly 
after, did not quite settle the point in his mind ; but some weeks 
later, happening to meet the same gunner, he told him that in the 
afternoon of the 37th of September he went again to the same 
spot in search of the birds, and succeeded in shooting one. This 
he had stuffed ; and on showing it to Mr. Barton it proved, as the 
man had said, a true Kentish Plover. When first seen these birds 
were running about at a great pace, constantly thrusting their 
bills under tufts of grass, and retreating as if extracting some- 
thing ; and as they took wing they uttered a plaintive cry of 
two notes. 

Migration of Finches, &;c.— On the 27th of September, at 
the same time as the Plover, Mr. Barton also observed, on the 
beach and north denes of Lowestoft, flocks of Grey Linnets, 
Sky Larks, Siskins, Pied Wagtails, and Wheatears. Sin^e 
Wheateara were also seen on the denes on the 8tb and 9th of 
October, 

SouTABT Snipe. — One, brought to a Lowestoft bird-stuffer on 
the 9th of September, had been killed close by ; and another was 
shot in the marshes at Carlton Colville on the 17th. 

Red-throated Diver.— About the 20th of September, Barton 
purchased a good specimen, still retaining the red throat. 

Honey -Bdzzabd.— In the last week of the month Mr. Free- 
man, of Lowestoft, had sent him to stuff a Honey Buzzard, shot 
at Wangford. 
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Tebks. — A flook of these birds were seen off Lowestoft on the 
Snd, and aguD on the 9th, of October. 

House Martins. — Nine or ten together were seen early in the 
morning of the 9tb of October, flying direct out to sea. Four 
yooDg birds still frequented the esplanade up to the IBtfa of 
NoTetnber. 

Sbobe Lares. — On the 16th of October Mr. Burton sent me 
a Shore Lark, one of two he had met with that morning on the 
north beach ; and on the S6th a pair were shot on the Lowestoft 
denes. 

Show Buntino. — Very large flocks frequented the shore and 
denes about the middle of November, and on the ISth Mr. Barton 
saw one perched on a tree at Lowestoft, almost in the town, and 
one then flying round it 



ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NATAL. 

Bi Majors E. A. Builbb and H W. Fbildih, and Capt. S. G. Rkid. 

(Condnaed ttoia p. 303.) 

Mirafra africana, Smith, Kufous-naped Lark. — Keid procured 
two specimens of this bird near Pietermaritzburg, one on the 
30th April, and another on the 5tb December. Also a male, 
developed for breeding, at Blaauw Krnntz, on the 23rd November. 
The last-named made a curious flapping noise in flight, perching 
on the tops of the high bushes.. 

Macronyx capentis (Linn.), Orange- throated Lark. — Uni- 
versally distributed and extremely common. Besides its peculiar 
"mewing" cry, it has a rapid, spasmodic, but not unpleasant 
song, which it utters only when on the wing, and which is 
apparently confined to the breeding- season. Never seen in 
flocks. Fresh eggs were taken in October and November. A 
nest found by Butler on the 9tli November near the Ingagane 
River contained two eggs, incubated, white, well marked with 
dusky spots. 

AnthvM eager, Sundev., Cape Pipit.— Common at the Ingagane 
Kiver, near Newcastle, where Beid obtained four specimens in June 
and July, feeding on the bare patcbesround the stone cattle "kraals." 
He also met with it near Ladysmith in November, and obtained 
the e(^ from two nests on the iSth and lUth of that month. The 
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nests were cop-sliaped, well concealed among the growing herbage, 
and resembling those of our common European Meadow Pipit. 
The eggs in the first nest, three in number, are white, with 
distinct freckles and small blotches of cfaocolate-brown, and a 
more obscure series of ashy grey markings, most nomerons 
towards the larger end, measuring '8 in. by '6 in. In the second 
nest the two eggs have the markings smaller, but more nnmerous 
and of a slightly duller hrown. Iris brown ; bill brown, with the 
basal portion of the lower mandible flesh-colour : legs and feet 
yellowish clay-colour (R). 

Anthus pyrrhonotttt (Vieil.), Eted-eared Pipit. — This species is 
the A . sordidvs and A. leucopkrya of Layard's first edition. It is an 
exceedingly common bird on the " veldt" in the upper portions of 
the colony, and we obtained many specimens. Several nests were 
taken near Newcastle and Ladysmitb. From Batler's notes we 
extract the following: — "Found a nest near Newcastle, on the Ist 
October, under a tussock of grass. It was well concealed, and com- 
posed of dry grass, lined with finer material of the same descrip* 
tioQ, cow-hair, Uorse-hair, &c., with a run up to it on one side, so 
that it was necessary to stoop down very low to see into it. Eggs 
three in number, fresh, white, spotted all over with grey. Another 
nest, precisely similar in composition and situation, at Sunday's 
Biver, on the ISth October, containing three eggs slightly incu- 
bated. One specimen, shot near Newcastle on the 33rd June, 
was pied, having the greater part of the head and neck and other 
parts of the body white" (B). 

AnthuB Butleri, Shelley, nov. sp.. Yellow-breasted Pipit — 
Feilden shot the first specimen on the 6th June, and Keid met 
with it at the Ingagane River in July, and obtained three speci- 
mens. Butler afterwards obtained a fine male, nearly in iaH 
plumage, on Nov. 9th, at Newcastle, where it was by no means 
common. Those obtained at the Ingagane were very local, and 
only to be found on one particular open flat near the main 
"drift." In their movements and flight they much resembled 
Wagtails. Iris dark brovm ; upper mandible, and tip of lower, 
neutral tint ; base of lower mandible purple flesh-colour ; legs 
and toes light yellowish brown (R). For a description of this 
interesting new species we must refer our readers to Capt Shelley's 
paper, in the ' Proceedings of the Zoological Society,' March, 
188!!. Butler adds the following notes referring to his type 
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Bpecimen: — "Legs and feet brownish flesh; bill horny-brown 
above, lavender below ; iris dark brown." He also notes that it 
is a bird of skulking habits, seeking concealment in the grass 
much more than the other Pipits, especially when pursued, lying 
close, and being consequently often di£Scult to flush a second 
time. 

MotaeiUa capensis, Linn., Gape Wagtail. — Everywhere abun- 
dant inland, but not so numerous, apparently, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the coast. A gracefal, lively bird, with an extremely 
pretty little song, not often heard. Nests were found in September, 
October, and November, built on the banks of streams or dry 
" dongas," among overhanging roots, or under projecting stones ; 
they are cap-shaped, neatly and massively constructed of dry grass, 
lined with fur and cow'e-bair. The eggs, three in number usually, 
are brownish cream-colour, very indistinctly freckled with brown, 
and very sUghtly glossed; '85 in. by '65 in. 

Motacilia vidua, Sundev., African Pied Wagtail. — One seen 
and obtained by Keid on the edge of a sluggish stream near 
Golenso, on the 20th November, where Butler also observed a 
pair on the banks of the Tugela. Several pairs seen, and a 
specimen procured, at the mouth of the Umgeni, near Durban, 
on the 24th December {B}. Not observed in the neighbourhood 
of Newcastle. 

Cohimba phaonota. Gray. — This handsome Pigeon, which is 
most excellent eating, abounds throughout the hilly country in the 
north-west of Natal, roosting on ledges in the steep "krantzea," 
and descending to feed on the lower grounds in the roads and 
"out-span" places, where windfalls of scattered "mealies" are 
met with, and in cnltivated land. They are very strong on the 
wing, and, like most Pigeons, require a deal of hitting to bring 
them down. Young birds have the white spots on the wing- 
coverts less pronounced than the adults, and they want the ruddy 
vinaceons feathers of the neck and breast ; iris dirty white, or 
cream-colour; bill and bare skin round the eye cinereous; legs 
reddish brown. Old birds have the iris reddish pink, or some- 
limes cream-colour, with an outer ring of reddish pink ; bill, &c., 
as given by Layard. It is worthy of note that an egg of this 
bird was found on a ledge of rock at the Ingagane Biver in mid- 
winter (July) I Butler also found a nest containing a single fresh 
egg on the 9th October. Can it breed twice ? 
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CEna eapeima (Linn.), BUck-throated Dove. — Not observed 
at Newcastle, bat extremely common at Ladysmitfa, and also 
found at Blaanw Knuitz Riyer in November. One kept as a pet, 
by a Sergeant of the Welsh Kegt. at Ladysmitb, was rescued by 
him, with one or two others, from some Kaffirs who were about 
to throw them alive into the fire to cook them, having merely 
pulled out the tail and wing-feathers ! (R). 

Titrtwr capicohu, Sundev., Cape Turtle Dove, — Common 
everywhere. Fresh eggs were taken in the Newcastle district on 
the 23rd October, and at Richmond Road, near Fietermaritzboi^, 
on the 7th December. The nest is, like that of the common 
European bird, a slight construction of twigs, through which the 
eggs can plainly be seen from below. The eggs measure 1*08 in. by 
0*87 in. This species is the Turtwr semitorquatus of Layard's 
book. 

Turtur BenegaUnaia (Linn.), Senegal Turtle Dove. — Only met 
with in the mimosa bash along the Tugela Kiver, at Oolenso, in 
November. Reid found them common here, and obtained 
specimens. 

Tympanistria tympanistria (Temm.), White-breasted Wood 
Dove. — Several seen, and one obtained in the thick bush near 
Durban on the 36th December (R). 

Numida cortmata. Gray, 0-uinea-fowl. — Though not obtained 
within the Newcastle district, this fine bird occurs in considerable 
numbers in places, as at Estcourt, Ladysmitb, &e. As many as 
seventy have been seen together near the latter town, and it is no 
uncommon thing for a man with a good dog to bring home five or 
six. Reid met with them, and shot one at " Guinea-Fowl Kop," 
near Ladysmitb, in August. As its name implies, this hill is a 
noted resort of these birds. 

Francolinus levaillanti, Temm. — This is the only FrancoUn 
we obtained near Newcastle. It is not very numerous, but 
widely distributed. We heard of another kind at the top of the 
Drakensberg, but were unable to investigate the matter. We 
found it almost impossible to flush these birds a second time 
without dogs, though we had marked the spot where they settled 
to an inch ! 

Francolinvs gariepensis. Smith. — A pair seen and the female 
obtained by Reid on the banks of the Tugela, near Colenao, on 
the 3]st November. Iris reddish brown ; legs yellow; billyellow. 
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wiUi the cnlmen and tip of upper mandible horo-colour. Elggs 
slightly enlarged in the ovary. 

Cotumij; communis, Bonn., Common Qaail. — Without at- 
tempting to explain the migrations of tfaie well-known bird, as far 
as Natal is concerned, we will merely give in detail the Tarious 
occorrences that came under our notice. Reid saw five at 
Sunday's River on the Cth May ; Lieut. Giffard saw one near the 
Leo Kop Mountain on the 9th July ; Butler shot one near 
Newcastle abont the same date; they appeared in considerable 
nombers in the district early in October, when many specimens 
were obtained ; and in the Maritzburg country they were simply 
swarming in November and December. As many as one hundred 
couple were shot here in one day by a party (though they were 
breeding abundantly at the time). On the 2nd December Col. 
Bnssell, 14th HusBars, informs us, his dogs flushed two sitting 
birds from nests containing eggs. Are these the birds that breed 
in North Africa and the South of Europe in the summei' months ? 
If 80, how is it that the thousands of birds that visit India in the 
cold weather do not breed there ? In one case it looks as if they 
bred twice in the year, and in the other as if they only bred once. 

TuTtiix Upurana (Smith), Hottentot Button Quail. — Only 
once obtained in the neighbourhood of Newcastle by Feilden, 
in August, though frequently seen. Observed also near Lady- 
Bmith. Lieut. Giffard shot several when quartered at Pinetown. 

StTvthio camelus, Linn., Ostrich.— Still found wild in limited 
numbers on the Buffalo Flats near Newcastle, where Feilden 
observed a small ilock in the winter. Bcid saw a single bird on 
the plains between Dundee and Horke's Drift in October. Butler 
and Beid came across some broken fragments of egg-shells on 
the veldt near the junction of the Ingagane and Buffalo Bivers, 
in October ; the undoubted remains, according to a sporting Boer 
farmer who was accompanying them, of a former nest. In a 
domesticated state they are now to be met with in numbers 
throughout the colony of Natal, where Ostrich-forming is rapidly 
becoming popular. 

Otis kori, Bnrch., Kori Bustard ; G-om-Paauw. — Common in 
the more open country between the Buffalo and the Drakensberg, 
but not obtained in the immediEite vicinity of Newcastle, where 
its place is taken by E. iudwiffii. Feilden killed a fine piiir, 
right and left, in the Leo Kop district. Several were obtained 
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Dear the Leo Kop Mouutain and on the Buffalo Flats. Beid 
found them plentiful in the former district, and they undoubtedly 
breed there, as well as between the Ingagane and Dundee. 

Eupodotit ludwigii, Rupp.— Not a Bcarce bird on the undu- 
lating hillB near Newcastle, where it breeds, and we all obtwned 
Bpecimens. Female, iris greyish brown ; bill blackish bom-colour, 
inclining to white towards the base of the lower mandible ; legs 
and feet whitish green (B). The crop of one shot by Feilden con- 
tained beetles and grasshoppers. A hen bird, developed for 
breeding, shot on the 6th October, weighed 7 J lbs., and measured 
aafoUowsi-LengthSaJin.; wing ly in.; tarsus 10 in. ; biU from 
front 2i in., from gape 3| in. ; expanse of wings 62^ in. (B). 

Eupodotia carulesceiis (Vieil.)— The commonest Bustard, in 
fact the only small kind observed, from Ladysmith to NewcasUe. 
Butler was singularly successful in out-manoeuvring them, and 
killed a good many. Specimens were obtained by Reid at 
Sunday's River, and he was shewn a beautiful pair, just killed 
near Ladysmitb, in August. These birds are often seen on the 
veldt close to the main road, taking very litUe notice of passing 
waggons. A young male obtained by Feilden had its crop full of 
insects, chiefly beetles. " They are wild, as a rule, and difficult to 
approach if you walk straight towards them ; but by walking away 
from them at first and then gradually circling in towards them, 
especially if there are two guns and each goes a different way, yon 
can almost always get within shot of them as they squat, even 
when there is little or no covert, when they see that they are 
surrounded, and allow you to walk up to within a few yards of 
them before they rise. When they get up they utter a harsh note, 
resembling the words ' kuk pa-wow,' repeating the call several 
times as they fly away. We found the above plan of stalking also 
successful with the preceding species" (B). 

(Edicnemiis capensis, Licht., Cape Thick -knee ; " Dikkop."— 
Met with commonly near Newcastle, on stony flats or slopes 
among the low hills. Specimens shot in Maj' and June had the 
iris, bill, and legs all yellow, except the tip of the bill and the 
front of the legs, which were greenish (R). 

Cursorius burckellii, Swains., Burchell's Coarser. — Extremely 
common all over the veldt, in. pairs and in small flocks. 
Apparently breeding in November, but no nest was found. On 
the wing they look somewhat like a Turtle Dove. 
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Cutvorius ekalcopterm, Temm., Bronze-winged Coarser. — One 
was obtained by Keid at Colenso, on the 20th November, in 
thick dwarf mimosa bush, to which it kept close. Female, 
iris dark brown, eyelid thick and orange-scarlet; bill black, 
base of lower mandible reddish crimson, gape scarlet; legs 
crimson-piuk, toes blackish (fi). 

Cursoriua senegalene^ (LichtOt Senegal Courser. — Beid met 
with several small flocks on the flats near the Tugela Biver, 
at Colenso, and obtained specimens on the 21st August. 

Glareoia melanoptera, Nordm., Black-winged Pratincole. — 
Observed in large flocks by Feildeu on the way up country in 
March. A pair, seen by Butler and Beid near Newcastle on the 
19th October, were the first noted in the spring. In November 
tliey were most abundant, in flocks, in the ueighbourhood of 
Ladysmith and Colenso, and numerous specimens were obtained 
on our homeward march down country. 

Hoplopterua coronatus (Temm.), Spur-winged Plover; "Kie- 
wit," — This noisy bird is everywhere abundant on the "veldt," 
in small flocks. No uests were found, though it was 
evidently breeding in October and November. An immature 
bird, shot near Estcourt on the 24th November, had the iris 
lemon-yellow, eyelid light crimson ; bill dark purple, almost 
black ; legs dark purplish, toes blackish ; the nape and hind head 
greyish ; forehead, chin, and throat yellowish white ; top of head 
mottled with grey and brown, showing no sign of the black 
patch (B). They are very good eating (B). 

^gialitit tricoUaris (Vieil), Three-banded Sand Plover. — 
Abundant in all the vleys throughout the colony. Not seen in 
flocks ; more than three or four were seldom seen together. One 
shot on the 14tb May — a female with eggs much enlarged — had 
the iris light brown, eyelid bright scarlet; bill flesh-colour at 
base, black at tip ; legs brownish Besh-colour (K). A male shot 
by Butler on the 26th June, also developed for breeding, had the 
eyeUd scarlet; lege and feet yellow-drab or buff; bill coral-pink 
at base and black at tip ; iris brown (B). 

^gialitis marginatus (Vieil.), White-fronted Saud Plover. — 
Several small flocks seen by Beid on the beach outside Durban 
Harbour on the SSth August, and two, male and female, obtained. 
Also seen by him in the same place in December. 

Clmradriue amaticus, Pall.— There were a good many of these 
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Plover about at the mouth of the Umgeni, near Darban, on the 
S6tb December. Some boys who were shooting there on that da; 
had obtained several, and presented one to Reid. 

Laomedontia carunctdata ((jmel.). Wattled Crane. — Not so 
numerous as the two following species, but seen occasionally, in 
pairs, in the Newcastle district Though shy, if is generally 
possible to ride up to within a hundred yards of these stately 
birds before they take wing. We never attempted to ahoot them, 
but a specimen was obtained close to Newcastle in the spring. 

Oraa paradisea, Licht., Stanley Crane. — These graceful 
Cranes are very common on the " veldt " all about Newcastle in 
pairs and small parties. We are unable to give particulars of 
their breeding liabits, but Butler and Beid, when searching for 
their nests in " vleys " or marshy places, were informed by ao old 
sporting Boer farmer that they scratched a hole and laid their 
eggs, like a Bustard, on the open veldt, and never constructed 
nests in the " vleys," like the other cranes. He described the 
eggs, also, BB being of the usual Crane type, and nothing could 
shake his evidence. Unfortunately no nest could be found, though 
he did bis best to find one, galloping hither and thither over the 
" veldt " on his well-trained pony after every pair of birds he 
could see, and searching carefully for young ones in the patches 
of weeds and rank grass. The question, therefore, must await 
further investigation, though we are stiougly inclined to believe 
in the Boer's account. Bill, in this species, yellow-ochre, with a 
tinge of red ; iris dark brown ; legs black. A female ezamioed by 
Butler measured 43 in. in length; wingSSf in. ; tarsus 9^in. ; 
bill from front 3} in., from gape 3f in. ; expanse of wings 52^ in. ; 
slightly developed for breeding (B). 

Baleariea chryaopelargus (Licht.), Crowned Crane. — Observed 
frequently in the more open veldt, generally not far from a " vley" 
or mai'sliy spot. Appears to breed in the neighbourhood of New- 
castle, though no nests were found. Reid constantly met with a 
family party of five near the Ingagane Drift in Jnne and July, and 
one night, when waiting for ducks, obtained an adult female and 
two immature birds. The iris of the adult bird is bluish white, 
bill and legs black. " The total length of the female above- 
mentioned was only 3 ft. 4 in., yet liayard and Tegetmeier give 
3 ft. 6 in. and 3 ft. 9 in. respectively. Is the female smaller than 
the male ? Called ' Maliem ' by colonists, from their note ; but 
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I was sqoatliDg in a rley within ten yards of a party of them for 
a quarter of an hour, and after listening to their notes all this 
time I ooold only make these out to resemble ' aan-aan— nor-aan,' 
altered reiy softly and plaintively" (B). 

Ardea goliath, Blipp., Goliath Heron.— Butler and Iteid had the 
good fortune to meet with this grand Heron nesting in a remote vley 
near the junction of the Ingagane and Buffalo Rivers, jnst over 
the Transvaal border, on the 1 7th October. As the account may 
be of some interest, we venture to tranBcribe from Butler's note- 
book as follows :—Ardea goliath, male ; length 5 ft. ; wing 35^ in. ; 
tul 8|- in ; bill in front 7^ in., from gape 10 in. ; expanse of wings 
7 ft. 3} in.; legs and feet black; bill slaty black; iris bright 
yellow ; orbital skin plumbeous. Nest with three fresh eggs 
situated in the centre of a vley, and placed upon the top of a patch 
of greeD sedge beaten down by the wind and rain, and raised some 
two feet above the level of the water ; composed of dry sedge and 
reeds, and lined with dark-coloured sedge and a species of 
creeping weed — very flat and about two feet in diameter. The 
old bird raised himself off the nest as we approached, and walked 
slowly away, erect, for a few yards before taking flight; and, 
after remaining away for a few minutes, returned to the nest, 
when ao onsncoessful long shot prevented him from settling. 
He only flew, however, for some 500 or 600 yards, and after a 
careful stalk we winged him ; on being wonnded he became 
excessively savage, tearing up the grass with bis enormous bill 
and showing every inclination to fight to the last, so we had to 
despatch him with a charge of small shot. The female was not 
observed near the nest, though, oddly enough, another Heron, 
Ardea ciTterea, was feeding within a few yards of it on our first 
approach. Eggs of the usual Heron type, bluish green, without 
gloss, nearly oval and equally pointed at both ends, S'B in. by 
3'0 in. Bather a smalt egg for such a large bird, though 
considerably larger than the eggs of A. cinerea (B). One seen by 
Beid at Calleba's Laagte on the Ifith November, very shy, and 
quite unapproachable. 

Ardea cinerea, Linn., Common Heron. — Frequently met with, 
singly, in the vleys round Newcastle ; always very shy. Not 
found breeding. 

Ardea melanocephala, Vig. & Oliildr., Black-necked Heron. — 
Feildeo obtained a female specimeu at the Ingagane Biver on the 
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6tb Jnne, and Butler noted several other specimenB shot in the 
Sfime locality. Probably often mistaken for the preceding species. 

Ardea purpurea, Linn,, Purple Heron. — Occasionally met with 
in quiet, unft-eqnented vleys. Butler and Reid found a pair at a 
lat^e reedy vley, on the Natal side of the BufEalo, on the 19th 
October, No nest was discovered, but they were probably going 
to breed there. 

Ardeola bubtdcm (Savig.). — One obtained by Lieut. GtiSard 
near Newcastle, in the Bummer months. 

HerodifU garzetta, L. — White Egrets are a familiar feature in 
all the less frequented vleys in the Newcastle district. They 
are uncommonly shy, Butler and Reid found a small colony 
apparently breeding in October, but could not discover the 
nests. 

Arietta pimlia (Vieil.), South African Little Bittern. — Seen 
on the march up countiy, st Richmond Road, in February (B). 

Botaurvx steUaria (Linn.), Bittern. — By no means ancommon 
in the reed-grown vieys in the Newcastle district. Four or five 
were sometimes seen in the course of a day's shooting. Specimens 
obtained in September showed unmistakable signs of breeding, 
but no nest was met with. 

Nycticorax griaeut (Linn.), Night Heron.— Butler examined a 
specimen in the flesh, in immature plumage, that was shot near 
Newcastle by an officer of the 97th Regt. ; but we did not come 
across it ourselves, so that it must be uncommon in the tract with 
which we are dealing. 

Scoptu wn^etta, Gmel., Tufted Umbrette ; Hammerkop. — A 
common bird in vleys and along sluggish streams ; by no means 
shy. Four fresh eggs were taken from a nest at Calleba's Laagte 
by Lieut Gif&trd, on the 30th May. Eggs were also taken by 
Lieut. Harkness near Ladysmith in October, and on the Slst 
November Reid found a nest near Colenso, containing an e^ on 
the point of hatching and three young birds just out of the shell. 
It would appear from this that they, like many other South Aftican 
birds, breed twice, winter and summer, if not all the year round. 
Butler adds the following note: — "Numerous nests about New- 
castle all through the cold weather ; they are huge stick structures, 
domed, with the entrance on one side, and usually placed upon a 
rock overlooking a running stream or waterfall, sometimes only 
three or four feet above the water, though usually higher. The 
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onl; egg I prooured— as the nests were invariably destroyed by 
. soldiers from the camp before the eggs were laid — was one from 
the nest taken by Lieut Gi&rd, previously alluded to. This is 
decidedly small for the size and class of bird, of a chalky white, 
or pale straw when held up against the light " (B). The egg found 
by Beid was much larger lliau those in Lieut. Giffard's nest, 
measuring 1-88 in. by 1 "4 1 in. One of the latter in his possession 
measures only I'63 in. by Vld in. 

Platalea tenuiroatris, Temm., South African Spoonbill. — First 
seen by Butler, a single bird being noted by him near Newcastle 
on the 18th September. Afterwards occasionally observed in the 
" vleys " ; and a small colony were fonnd breeding by Butler on 
the Ist October, in a thick reed-bed near the Buffalo River, on 
the Transvaal side, of which he furnishes the following note : — 
" Found a small colony of Spoonbills, five or six pairs breeding 
in a bed of bulrushes growing in a ' vley ' near Newcastle, on the 
Ist October, 1881. Nests large, composed of sedge, being built 
jnst above the level of the water and placed within five or six 
yards of each other. All contained young birds, either two or 
three in oamber, almost ready to leave the nest, except one, 
which cont^ed three nearly fresh eggs, white, ricUy marked 
with chestnut- brown. The parent birds evinced great anxiety for 
their young as they hopped out of the nests, on my approach, 
into the water, flapping their wings and trying to swim, and 
descended on to the nests fearlessly within a few yards of me. In 
the old birds, as far as I could see, the legs and feet were red or 
pink (not black, as in P. leucorodia), and the young birds were 
white, with black tips to the primaries ; bill livid grey ; legs and 
feet grey. . Not bad eating. The bulrushes, in which the nests 
were found, were growing in water about three or four feet deep." 
(To be oolitiiiaed.) 



THE INCUBATION OF SERPENTS. 
By Arthur Stbadltho, O.M.Z.S. 
Since the word " incubation " has an extended application 
beyond its literal meaning, let me premise that in the course of 
this brief account I shall use it only in its most limited signifi- 
cation — the act of an animal covering its eggs with its body after 
their extrusion. 
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On the 13tb of July a common Hinged Snake {Tropidonotiu 
natrix) in my small reptilinm laid fourteen disconnected eggs. A 
few others were deposited both before and after the batch at 
intervals of several days, bat these were all apparently either 
immature or addled ; the fourteen -being plump, perfect e^s, witii 
the membranous envelope distinct and well formed. I inferred 
from the snake's uneasiness and restless wanderings about the 
cage on the night of the 13th that deposition was about to take 
place, and that she was seeking an eligible spot for the purpose ; 
accordingly, I introduced a small open box 611ed with moss into 
the case, and on taking a last look before retiring about 3 a.m. I 
observed her lying quietly therein. Six hours later, however, I 
found her coiled on a pyramid of eggs in a distant comer of the 
cage, encircling and surmounting them in such a way as almost to 
conceal them — snake and eggs forming a sort of cone. She had 
deserted the moss, and had so cleared away the gravel where she 
was lying that the eggs rested on the wooden floor: this had 
probably occurred as soon as the morning eun struck that part of 
the cage. 

Looking upon this position as indubitable evidence of au 
intention to incubate, I commenced to take observations of the 
temperature at once, and continued to record them regularly 
every four hours nntU her desertion of the eggs six days after- 
wards, making also frequent trials between these periods so that 
no unexpected exacerbation or development of other phenomena 
might escape notice. I employed for the purpose three carefully 
tested clinical thermometers, and as far as possible made use of 
ail the surroundings as standards of comparison — the woodwork, 
gravel, the air innide and without the cage, and the other snakes 
— in order that the degree of retention and subsequent evolutions 
of heat derived from the direct sunshine in every case might be 
allowed for in calculating external influences. The temperatures 
which I have preserved as reliable were all taken between the 
coils or in the centre of the mass, those obtained by the mouth 
and anus being attended with so much disturbance that I hesitate 
to consider them trustworthy. The results of these experiments 
may be epitomised as follows : — There was a minimum elevation 
of 1'8° (Fahrenheit) above the surrounding atmosphere and 
objects, to be observed as constantly at the warmest hour of the 
day, when the sun was pouring full upon her, as in the middle of 
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the night Bnt for some time after the sun hftd passed off, and 
long after the temperature of even those snakes which had been 
lying in its direct rays and had not moved from their place had 
fallen to that of the air, and the stones, glass, and boards were 
cold again, there was a remarkable retention of heat — never rising 
above what had been lost, but sinking so slowly that it was some- 
times nearly two hours before that of the surroundings, plus 1*8°, 
was reached- Thus, after all deductions were made, an apparent 
maximum of 4'6° was gained. I was entirely at a loss to account 
for this at first, and was unable to work the matter completely 
ont, even by the end of the six days ; and T regret for this reason 
more than for any other tiie stupid interference which put a stop 
to the incubation. I am almost certain, however, that it was due 
simply to a storing of the external heat in the eggs, this 
evaporating slowly afterwards through the mal-conductive mem- 
brane and the body of the snake ; and that such apparent retention 
or maximom elevation was purely passive and mechanical. I 
therefore believe that r6° was the highest intrinsic or vital 
increase which the reptile exhibited. Perhaps I should have 
explained that the cage was not provided with any artificial 
heating apparatus, bnt that the sun shone upon it from about six 
to ten a.m. — if it shone at all ; very lackily this happened to be 
the finest part of the day about that period. Beyond this, the 
cage had only such warmth as a dwelling-room at this time of the 
year affords, its inmates being hardy European and North 
American Colubers of several species. 

There could be no doubt of the little serpent's energy and 
definite parposeM determination in its object. She was a rather 
small specimen, and though thin and weak she did not leave her 
duu^e for a moment, but resented disturbance most strennoualy ; 
she drank a little water which I presented to her in a saucer, bnt 
would not go to the bath, nor was she to be tempted with &ogs. 
On several occasions she bit my hands as I busied m3r8elf about 
her with the thermometer; and I think that those who are 
^miliar with the habits and characteristics of this species will 
agree with me that such an action is no less phenomenal than 
the rise of temperature, and that it may be looked upon as 
indicative of the intense revolution which the reptile's whole 
nature most undergo at such a period. I have never witnessed 
or heard of such a proceeding on the part of this singularly 
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harmleBS creature before ; and that close observer, the late Mr. 
John Keast Lord, says, "From oft-repeated experiments, I feel 
sure that it ia impossible, by any amount of provocation, to induce 
the Hinged Snake to strike or make any attempt to bite." Mr. 
Lord, of coarse, had not made his experiments with an incubating 
Snake, but it is difficult to find a reason for their never biting 
under ordinary circumstancea, as they certainly have the where- 
withal to a comparatively formidable extent, and are prone to 
excessive timidity. My little jiaO^ seemed not to object to the 
other serpents passing over her ; but, unfortunately, she lay in an 
angle, and as many of them were much larger than herself, they 
frequently displaced her and acattered the egga by forcing them- 
selves between her folds and the side of the cage. After such an 
occurrence she appeared to make some effort to collect the eggs 
together once more in a compact mass, throwing her body around 
the outlying ones, and perhaps constricting the coil a little so as 
to draw them towarda the centre. I had seen this action described 
in the case of an incubating pythoness, and was therefore on the 
look-out for it; but here the evidence of such an intent, if it 
really existed, was not well-marked, and it may be fanciful to 
ascribe such a purpose to those movements. Id consequence of 
this oft-recurring disturbance, I made several attempts to isolate 
her by interposing a harrier between her comer and the rest of 
the cage, by inverting boxes over her, and various other protective 
measures — all of which failed, owing to the awkward construction 
of the reptilium. Finding them of no avail against the intrusion 
of her cage-mates, I removed her with the eggs en masse on the 
evening of the I8th, and placed them in a compartment which I 
had securely partitioned off in a box containing a couple of boas 
— which box was of course constantly heated by artificial means. 
The compartment was partly covered with moss, but seeing that 
she herself had elected to deposit her eggs on the bare woodwork 
in the first instance, in preference to moss, I acted in accordance 
with wliat I presumed to be her taste now, and laid her on tlie 
boarded floor. An hour afterwards she foraook her charge, and 
though I altered the conditions in a dozen different ways in 
succession, she never returned to them, or appeared to take the 
slightest further notice of them. 

Why did this snake incubate ? Another belonging to the 
same species laid fifty-one eggs in the same cage a few days 
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sabsequently, and took no heed of them whatever. Is it to be 
takes as an indication that the first only were fertile, and that a 
serpent possesses an instinct which impels it, when depositing 
properl; impregnated ova under circumstances unfavourable for 
the development of the contained germ or embryo, to endeavour 
to hatch them instead of leaving them to a fortuitous combination 
of surrounding influences, as is undoubtedly the rule ? 

The matter is hardly susceptible of explanation on any 
hypothesis, so far as I can see. Neglected eggs of this and other 
species have recently been hatched over the warm tanks at the 
Zoological Gardens, so that if we assume that infertile ova are 
always disregarded, we must also admit that those which are 
fruitful are sometimes deserted. I regret that I did not add the 
immatore and spoiled eggs to the group during the incubation, to 
note whether the behaviour of the reptile would prevent any 
variation when these were displaced. Again, the addition of 
i^fi" to the natnral temperature in which these events took place 
would not have been nearly sufficient to foster the necessary vital 
processes in the egg ; yet that temperature could differ very little 
from what such a snake would experience in its wild state at this 
time of the year. And whether she forsook them in consequence 
of disturbance, or because the heat of the boa's cage relieved her 
of further responsibihty in promoting their germination, is 
equally a mystery ; I incline, however, to the latter view, as an 
interval elapsed between the time of her removal to a new location 
(the fact of which did not seem to disturb her) and Uie moment 
of her roving. 

The reason of a serpent's occasional incubation has never 
been satisfactorily demonstrated. We know, at any rate, that the 
practice does not obtain among them as a rule, in a state of 
nature ; we are justified in believing tiiat such a process is quite 
exceptional — we may indeed doubt whetlier it ever occnrs at all. 
Even the evidence of the reptile's defending its nest is meagre and 
dubious. In tropical countries the eggs are usually laid on the 
damp sand, or in marshy jungle, and left without further care to 
the vivifying intluence of the sun ; in colder climates they are 
extruded in manure-pits, hot-beds, heaps of dead leaves and other 
decaying vegetable matter where heat is generated by fermentation, 
or in accidentally warm situations ; but in both instances one 
<^n finds Bucb a deposition without a trace of the snake's recent 
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preseDce. And for every one of the few cases which have been 
noted in captivity there have been fifty where no attempt at 
iDcnbation faaa been made. 

Nevertheless some very extraordinary anomalies have been 
pointed out with regard to these creatures in this respect. It 
appears that if a serpent, normally at the full period of ovo- 
gestation, finds no saitable place for its porpose, it has the power 
of retaining the eggs for a considerable time, so tbat they may be 
hatched within the body of an individual whose species is not 
ovo-viviparous (this would probably be accompanied by an 
exacerbation of temperature); and it is even said that the 
released brood may be retained within the atems, or oviduct, 
until the external conditions are favourable for their extrunon. 
I believe the subject was first brought forward by Mr. P. H. Gosse, 
in some observations on ChUobothrut inomatus, made in Jamaica. 
It has not yet been thoroughly investigated, and will indeed be 
very difficult to pursue, since to be of much value it most be 
followed out among snakes in their wild state. Any embarrassment 
in this particular with specimens in confinement generally results 
in abortion or arrest of nutrition, or death of the prospective 
parent In the case of a boa-constrictor (pythoness, fytAon ««&(«* 
it was captured on the St. Paul River, Monrovia, Liberia, West 
Africa) which died suddenly at the Clifton Zoological Gardens in 
May, 1867, having been " in great health and beauty to within ao 
hoar of its death," and which was carefully dissected by Mr. Frank 
Bucbland and other medical men prior to the maceration of its 
skeleton for the museum of the Boyal College of Sui^ons, no 
symptom of disease was discovered, and the cause of death could 
only be conjectured to be the want of a sufficient depth of saod 
in its den wherein to deposit the forty large mature ova which 
were found in it. On the other hand, ovo-viviparous snakes will 
occasionally extrude their eggs unhatched, from fright, injury, or 
other causes, and the living young may emerge subsequently. 
Thus, though different species ere tolerably constant in their 
habit, it seems as though no very distinct line of demarcation 
can be drawn between oviparie and ovo-viviparfe, so far as the 
actual process is concerned ; and this close affinity is borne out 
by the fact that the eggs of some species, recognised as oviparous, 
are hatched almost immediately after their deposition, while 
others require a great length of time for their maturation. Those 
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of the grass-Bnake take from fifty to ninety days, according to the 
temperature. It is curioas that serpents which are obviously 
Tery nearly allied in their anatomical and physiological charac- 
teristics should often differ in this respect — the hoa and python, 
for instance ; while among colubrine snakes we often find the 
difference marked between different species belonging to the same 
genus. Tropidonotus tiatrix lays eggs ; T. leheris and T.fatciatut 
produce their young alive. 

I have not seen the retention of derived heat noticed in any 
previous records of this subject, but I should be glad to know if 
mine is an exceptional or accidental case. A Ringed Snake is 
said to have hatched her eggs in the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, 
on three successive occasions; I am not aware whether any 
elevation of the bodily temperature was discovered or not; but 
with artificially heated surroundings, minute differences would be 
difficult to obtain confidently. Possibly, too, the storing of heat 
from the floor among the eggs may have influenced some of the 
results which have been gathered from incubating pythons and 
other large serpents; and it may be that in some cases the 
incubation is confined to a mere defensive shielding of the eggs, 
nnattended by any further phenomena. I believe that this is the 
first instance in which thermometrical observations have been 
made under ordinary atmospheric conditions. 
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Vaaibty of thk Molk. — Early in Juue last I examined a somewhat 
similar variety of the Mole to that mentioned at p. S6S. It had been 
trapped a few days previously near Souldern, id this county. At firstsight 
the colour of the specimen appeared to be a dusby cream, but, od raisiag 
the fur, I fouDd that it va» of a bright, though [^e, apricot colour, each 
hair having a dusky tip. The colours were warmer and deeper on the lower 
than on the upper parts. — Oliver V. Aplin (Banbury, Oxon). 

Borri-K-NOSED Dolphin in the Colne. — On July 95tb, after con- 
siderable chasing, a specimen of this Dolphin, Delphinm tunio, was shotiu 
the Colne, near Bowbedge. It was a female, nine leet long ; the teeth were 
sharp, and uot at all truncated. It was, therefore, probably uota very aged 
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example. All the apeoimens I have seen captured near here have been 
femalee, but I hear that aootfaer hod beeo seen aceompanjing the captured 
Bpecimeu, and this ma; have been a tuale. — Hknbt Latbb (Colchester). 



GouuoH Buzzard in the Lake DigTRior. — Whilst in the Lake 
District I was ehown a very fiue young Butao tmJ^nt, which was taken 
from a nest in the Wythbum district this spring. Buzzards breed annualljr 
in Weetmorelaud or Cumberland, though they are getting much scarcer. — 
J. Backhouse, Jdh. (West Bank, York). 

Variety of thb Wheateab. — A few days ago I received a joung 
Wheatear from a frieud who had shot it, on August 1 Sth, ou a hill in Eells, 
in this county. It is of a very pale gall-blue on the back and vi-ings. and 
it|has also some faint dusky vermiculations principally ou the coverte. The 
under surface was beautifully suffused with rose-colour, which has now 
almost disappeared. The usual white markings on the tail are of perfect 
purity. — BuBERT Sbrvick (Maxwelltown, Kirkcudbrightshire). 

Shife perobino.— Mr. J. Whitaker reports (p. 367) having seen a 
Snipe settle on a rail. This puts me in mind of a similar occurrence which 
I witnessed myself last year in the county of Durham. Whilst busily 
engaged Id extracting an old Wheateor's nest from a bank near to a pest 
bog of considerable size I was attracted by a Snipe " drumming " not iar 
off, and my surprise was great at seeing the bird suddenly fly straight down 
on to a rough stone wall, where it sat calling for several minutes. The 
game-watchor, who was with me at the time, said that he had seen one or 
two similar cases before, but that it was by no means a uaoal habit — 3. 
BAOEHonsB, JoH. (West Bank, York). 

Ekstrsl bbbedino on tee Ground. — Ou the 31th of last month I 
found a Kestrel's nest upon the ground near the middle of Wicken FeD, in 
Cambridgeshire. It was built among the long sedge, and there was no 
shrub which by the greatest stretch of courtesy could be oOled a tree 
growing within a mile at least, though within two miles a considerable 
number of poplara existed. I did not see any vestige of the old birds, bat 
the two young ones which the neat contained showed by their cry and 
their colour that they were Kestrels without the possibility of a doubt 
They were about three-quarters grown, but one was a day or two at least 
older than the other. In the nest also were the remains of a third young 
one, which had apparently been just devoured by his brethren. No attempt 
had been made at constructing a nest, but about two square feet of sedge 
had been trampled down and used as a nest, though the young binls had 
considerably extended this by burrowing tuuuds uudi;r the sedge aroand for 
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eighteen inches or two feet, whicli they ran up as we approached. It seems 
to me a raost extraordinary freak for a bird which usually huilds on trees or 
ledges of rook to construct a nest on the ground in the middle of the fea, 
when a Sight of less than two miles {which would be as nothing to it) would 
have taken it to abandauce of trees. Rather curiously this nest was within 
a few yards of where, last year, I discovered a young Short-eared Owl, and 
of course I set it down as an Owl's nest at tho moment of finding it. — R. 
M. Cbristt (Saffron Walden). 

OnRioDs Nrbtino-flacb op a Great Tit. — A few yards from the 
house my brother deposited a dead Bat and also a Hedgehog to skeletonise, 
and placed over them a large inverted flower-pot. Through the drainajje- 
hole at the top a Great Tit found its way, and formed a perfect platform of 
wool, hair, tx., over the carcasses of the two beasts, whilst at one side she made 
her nest, and actually lined it with the hair of the defunct Hedgehog. — 
J. Baokhouse, Jdn. (West Bank, York). 

Pintail bref.dinq is Wkstmobblahd. — On July the SOth, while 
visiting the beautiful garden belonging to Miss Meyer, at Low Wood, near 
Ambleside, I was much gratified by seeing a pair of young Pintail Ducks 
[Da/Ua acuta), which had been reared upon the pond last year. The brood 
numbered six in all, I think, and got off successfully. At first, from Miss 
Meyer's account, the young birds left the grounds where they were reared, 
and joiDed some Wild Ducks on Windermere, but afler a while they dl 
relumed to the pond with the parent bird. This is the first and only time 
that Miss Mcsyer has bad them breeding, I believe, though other commoner 
kinds have nested there, notwithstanding that it is close to the main coach- 
road between Windermere and Ambleside. — J. Baoehoobe, Jo». (West 
Bank, York). 

[W.e have received gratifying intelligence of the successful nesting in 
rarions counties of several of the less common ducks during the pBst breeding 
season, the result, it may be assumed, of the strict observance of the close- 
time. — Ed.J 



Phiois BLENH01DE8 {Guttther) OFF Ti3E Manx Coabt. — On the 8th 
July last I received a specimen of this fish, for which I am indebted to Mr. 
Bragg, of Ramsey, in one of whose boats it was caught. It had been taken 
OD a " long line " baited for Conger, some miles to the north-west of Peel, 
and in about eighty fJathoms of water. I had beard of some caught during 
the last two weeks of June, and had seen adried specimen on theSOth. From 
all I can learn it appears never before lo have been seen in these waters, 
and is unknown alike to the fishermen and fish-dealers, who have as yet no 
nama for it. One man, however, tells me that about the same season and 
place last year four were taken in his boat. Throughout July it has 
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beeo frequently taken and sent ofT with other fish to Liverpool. I hare 
Teceived in b]I three epecimeus, the general appearance and measuremeDts 
of which are very similar, aad answer closely to the figure and descrip- 
tion gi?en in Couch's ' Fisheeof the British Islands.' All three were females, 
and each had a small roe. The livers were very lar^^e end white ; the air- 
bladder very tough and strong. Inside, the fish has a thin lining, almost 
black, which, near the gillS) ruos into a steel-blue. The outward appearance 
IB as given in Couch. Scales large ; colour grey, darker above the lateral 
line, going into brown, with a tinge of violet on the hack and fins. Length 
about 34} in. Weight, 5i lbs , 3 lbs. 11 oz., and 6 j lbs. The length of the 
long and short rajs of the ventrals of the three specimens, measured from 
the root on the under side, are respectively 7 in. and 5( in., T J in. and 5|in., 
and 7i in. and 6J in. (Couch gives 8 in. and GJ in. for a fish two feet in 
length). One I had boiled ; it was white and flaky, and tasted something 
like cod, but nut so good. It was better cold and soused in vinegar. The 
fishermen like it split and dried. I could not find anything to show what 
they bad been feeding on ; the stomachs were all empty and turned inside 
ouL After reading Couch's description I thought the circumstances of its 
' capture at this seasoD and in these waters worthy of record. To-day I hear 
that it is still being cai^ht, and seems plentiful — P. M. C. Kesuodb 
(Bamsey, Isle of Man). 

Ukubual abdndanoe of Doo-fish ok ths Coasts of Sootlasd. — 
With reference to Mr. Warren's notes on the unusual numbera of Dc^-fisfa 
on the coasts of Sligo and Mayo (p. 369], it may interest him and others to 
learn that the same abundance all along the west coasts of Scotland, and 
especially in the N.W., has been observed. Can nothing be done to 
destroy these useless (?) voracioua fish. Query ; are they really useless, or 
cannot the carcasses be used as manure, or sold by the cartloadf or some 
other purpose? On the N.W. coast of Sootland and elsewhere they are 
knockedon the head and thrown back into the sea. In Lewis, T believe, 
they are used as manure. The utilisation of our sea produce and improve- 
ment in our fisheries is one of the subjects of the prize essafs of (lie 
coming International Fisheries Exhibition in London. Can no one trest 
of the utilisation of Dog-fish : development of the Conger Eel fishery; or 
utilisation of- waste fish. At Strome Ferry many Congers are caught and 
sent up lo London market Congers swarm in every sea-loch in the west 
of Scotland, and Lobsters can be bought for M. each, or less, at lots 
of unfished places, where the supply is greater than the demand. There 
are miles and miles of coast unfished for want of steam communication 
with the markets. 1 may instance forty miles of the N.W. coast of 
Sutherlondshire, including Cape Wrath. Siirely it is the duty of a paternal 
Gdvomment to. develop such industries and cheaper food.— ^. A. Hartib 
Browk (DuuipacG House, Larbert). 
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The latk Pbofessoh Balfohii, — The verj' sad fale of the tato FmiiciB 
Ilaitland Balfour, M.A., F.R.S., nbo lost bis life b; a fatal slip on the 
glacier of Freaoey, above Courm ay ear, in July last, is now widely kiiowo ; 
■i>d but for the fact that the iutelligSDce only reached ua when too lata to be 
noticed in our last number, we should ere this have joined in paying that 
tribute of respect to his memory which has been bo unirersally and so 
deservedly accorded. The services which have been rendered to zoological 
science by Mr. Balfour during his brief but brilliant career are too im- 
portant tx) be passed over in silence in the pages of a journal which is 
especially devoted to that branch of the science which is advanced by outdoor 
work — the observation in the field of the habits of animals. We owe it, 
therefore, to our readers to place l)elore them some record, however brief 
and imperfect, of bis life and labours. Bom in Haddingtonshire in 186*2, 
Mr. Balfour, at the time of his death, had but just attained the age of 
thirty, and was thus cut o£f in the very prime of life, iti the height of a 
brilliant career, and while honours were beiug showered fast upon him. 
Educated at Harrow, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he entered 
in October, 1870, he early displayed that aptitude for original research, 
which,, happily directed by his friend and professor Dr. Michael Foster, led 
him through a course of study resulting eventually in the publication of 
several important memoirs. So early as 1873, in which year he obtained 
his B.A. degree, we find him contributing valuable papers on morphology 
to the ' Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,' and in that same year, 
as one of the two representatives of the University of Cambridge, he pro- 
ceeded with Mr. Dew-Smith to the zoolt^cal station at Naples, then recently 
established. Here he woHted aasiduonsly in investigating the development 
of the Elaamobrauch Fishes, the results of which study were eventually 
maturely considered and succinctly stated in his ' Moiiogmph ' on that 
subject, published in 1878, after being first foreshadowed in separate papere 
in the < Philosophical 'i'ransactioDs ' for ltl76, and iu the ' Jouriial of 
Anatomy and Physiology ' from 1876 to 1878. Of the valueaod importance 
of this work, Dr. Michael Forster has observed, in the pages of our con- 
temporary ' Nature,' that " from the .very beginning to the very end of the 
investigation, almost every step serves to throw light on important biological 
problems. Every chapter from the first, which deals with the ovarian 
ovum, to the last, which treats of the ur^euttal oi^ans, contains a record' of 
inquiries which have left their stamp on morphological doctrines." His 
elevation to a Natural Science B'ellowahip at Trinity College stimulated-him 
la farther efforts, and he commenced to give lectures upon Animal Morpho- 
lep, which were largely attended. Carrying on at the same time investi- 
gations into various problems of morphology and embryology, he accumu- 
lated material for his great work ou "' Comparative Embryology,' which has 
since beeu published, and translated into other languages, and has comd to 
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be r^arded as the Uxt-book par exeetUnce on ihe subject of which it 
treats. B; the publication of these two importoot works Mr. Balfour's 
fame was eetablished, aad hononrs oa all sides were bestowed npon him. In 
187S be (vas elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1(181 was not 
only placed on the Council, but received the high distiuction of a Royal 
Medal. In the same year the University of Glasgow conferred on him the 
d^ree of LL.D., and In December last he was elected President of the 
Cambridge Philosopfaical Society. He was invited to succeed the late 
ProfesBor Rolleeton in the Linacre Professorship at Oxford, and was also 
pressed to lake the chair of Natural History at Edinburgh, but declined 
both these honours, preferring to wait until some occasion might arise which 
would enable him to accept office in his own University. Fortunately he 
had not long to wait ; for his merits were so fully and generally recoguised 
that in the spring of the present year a chair of Animal Morphologj' was 
specially created for him, and he was unanimously elected to occupy it It 
was during a temporary absence from Cambridge, for the enjoyment of that 
change of air and scene, which is periodically so essential to all brain- 
workers, that Ur. Balfour loet his life. By some untoward accident, the 
details of which can never be known (since his guide and only companion 
perished with him), the work of Science was suddenly and painfully deprived 
of one of its brightest omameuts. It has fallen to Uie lot of but few to 
attain, at such an early period of life, so eminent a position in the world of 
Science, and although fellow- workers in the same field will be for eva 
grateful for the valuable works which he fortunately lived to publish, they 
will for ever regret that he was not spared to accomplish more, and to give 
to the world still further proofe of thai extraordinary ability which he 
poesesaed as an original investigalor in one of the most important branches 
of biological science. 

The latb Puopbssob Leith Adams. — We regret to have to add 
another name to the death-roll of working zoologists — that of Andrew Leith 
Adams, H.D., F.R.S , late Professor of Naturd History at Queen's College, 
Cork. His name will be familiar to most of our readers as author of many 
pleasantly written works of travel, in which records of sport and natural 
history are agreeably combined. We have before us his ■ Wanderiugs of a 
Naturalist in India,' ' Field sud Forest Rambles in Canada,' end ' Notes of 
a Naturalist in the Nile Valley and Malta,' the last named perhaps being 
the most noteworthy from the zoologist's point of view. All these books were 
written by Dr. Adams in the hours of leisure from duty as Army Surgeon, 
in which capacity he was attached first to the fl4th Regiment, which he 
joined in 1B48, and subsequently to the 2^!nd Ri^giment. It was with the 
tatter regiment that be served in the war of the North-west Frontier in 
18S4-6S, and earned the medal given for that service. His travels in 
various parts of the world enabled him to cultivate a taste for outdoor- 
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obsert-ation of aoimntB and jilaDte, and to lay up a store of facts which hifi 
profesaional knowledge of anatom; aod phyeiology enabled him subec- 
queuGy to tarn to good acA)UDt. He retired from the Arnly in 1873 with the 
rank of Deputy Surgeon-General, and in the followiDgyear became a successful 
candidate fbr the Profesaorehip of Zoology in the Royal College of Science 
at Dublin; whence in 1878 -he was elected to fill the chair of Zoology 
aod Anatomy at Queen's College, Cork. His reaidence in Ireland caused 
turn to pay somewhat particular attention to Irish Mammals, more eapecUUy 
the foeail and extinct species. The veeults of his invesUgations on this 
subject will be found embodied in his " B«port on the Histoiy of Irish 
Fossil Mammals," read before the Royal Irish Academy, 10th June, 1877, 
and published in the ' Proceedings ' of the Academy, 2nd series, vol. iii., 
and ft further paper " On recent and Extinct Irish Mammals," published in 
the ' Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublio Society ' for 1878. His 
remarks on the Ursine remains, which he examined from all parts of Ireland, 
wherever they were procurable, are valuable as having been based on the 
examination and comparison of an extensive series, and his obeervations on 
other species now extinct in Ireland are, many of them, of much interest to 
zoologists. His most important scientific work perbape is a " Monograph 
of tbe Fossil Elephants of the Maltese Islanda," the materials for which 
were collected chiefly while he was quartered at Malta, and which was 
published in the ' Transactions of the Zoological Society ' for 1876. In a 
previously published Report on this subject (Rep. Brit. Assoc, 1B73, 
pp. 1B5 — 167), Dr. Adams had recognised as distinct species Elepka* tneli- 
kniU, Falcouer, K.mnaidrieiuii, Adams, and (more doubtfully) J?. /uton#ri. 
Busk. The remains of all three species are figured in bis monograph, 
ffilh a map showing the localities in which they were found. He was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1673, and LL.D. of Aberdeen in 1881. 
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Tke (Jompleat Angler, or the Contemplative Man'g Recreation. 

Beinff a Discourse of Fish and Fishing, not unworthy the 

permal of most Anglers. London : printed by T. Maxe; 

for Rich. Marriot in S. Dunstan'B Cburcbyard, Fleet Street, 

1653. [Facsimile. London, 1882. Qnariteh.] 

The popularity of Izaak Walton's ' Compleat Angler ' may 

be estimated from tbe fact that according to tbe most recent 

authority (Mr. Thomas Satcbell, wbo bas been long engaged in 

prepating for tbe press a new edition of Weetwood's ' Bibliotheca 
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Piscatoria ') thflre have been pablished no less than eighty-seven 
editions of this book I Here is his list of them, the result of 
mnch labour and research : — 



v^ 


P1*M. 




XdUa*. 


1668 


London 


Mamot 


Anthor (?) 


1606 






Author. 


1661 








1664 




MMTiot"; Gape 




1668 




Marriot; Harper 




1676 




Marriot 




1760 
1769 
1760 


,. 


H.Kent 


Moses Brown*. 




T. Hope, tc. 


Hawkins. 


17D6 




J. Eivington, *c. 




1772 




B. & H. Causton 


Moses Browne. 


1776 


„ 


J. « P. Eivington 


Hawkins. 


1784 




J. F. & C. Biyington 




*1791 








1792 


„ 


Bivington and others 


II 


1797 








1808 




8. Bagstor. 




1810 








1816 






Hawkins 4 Ellis. 


1822 




J. S^th 


Hawkms. 


1828 


,, 


John Major 


B. Thompson. 


■1824 (?) 


London (?) 


Maunder (?) 




1824 




John Major 


Thomson A Major. 


1624 




Printed by Dove 


Hawkins. 


1826 


,, 




1826 


„ 


Pickering 





1826 








1826 




w'iT.le 


Hawkins. 


1828 (?) 






1888 


Edinbn^h, &o. 


Chambers and others 


Hawkins ft Bennie. 


1884 


London, io. 


A. BeU and others 




*16S4 


London 


Fraeer and othars 




*1684 


Edinbnrgb, Ao. 




18B5 


John Major 


Thomson ft M^'or. 


18S6 


London, &o. 


Tegg and others 
Pickering 


Hawkins ft Bennie. 


1886 


London 


Nicholas. 


1886 




A. BeU 


Hawkms ft Bennie. 


•1886 








1887 


London, to. 


C. Tilt and others 




1889 


London 


Uwis 


Major. 


*1641 




Chidley 




1842 




Washboome 


Mnjor. 


*1844 




Sherwood & Bowyer 




1844 




Bogae; Wii 


Major. 


*1844 


Manchester 


B. Johnson 


Hawkins ft Beanie. 


*1846 








*1B47 


Dnblin 


W.Curty 




*I847 


Manohester 


T. Johnson 




1847 


New York 


WUej t Pntnam 


BethUe. 


1818 








*1848 


Liverpool 


T. Jt^nson 


HawUna ft Bennie. 
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DM*. 


PteM. 


P.ui.h» 


™«. 


•1849 


London, Ac. 


T. Johnson and another 


Hawkins 4 Bennie. 


1849 (?) 




T. Johnson 




1851 


London 


H. Kent Catwton 


Moses Browne. 


•1881 


Manchester 


T. Johnson 


Hawkins 4 Bennie. 


1852 


New York 


Wiley & Putnam 


Bethune. 


18C8 


London 


Ingram, Cooke Je Co. 


" Ephemera." 


1854 




N. Cooke 




lS«fl 




Bohn 


Jesse 


»18e7 




Johnson 


Hawkins 4 Bennie. 


1867 


Holi&x 


Milner & Sowerby 




1858 


London 


OrooDibridge 




1859 




EontledgB 


" Ephemera." 


«1869 


New York 


Wiley 4 Putnam 


Betbane. 


1B59 


Hambnrg 




" Ephemera." 
Nicholas. 


I860 


London 


Nattalie t Bond 


1861 




Bohn 




1866 




Bell & Daldy A S. Low 

BeUftDaldv 

Tieknor b R^d 




1864 






1866 


Boston 




1866 




Little, Brown A Co, 


M^or. 


1866 


New'Yoik 


Wiley 4 Sons 
Little, Brown 4 Oo< ' 


Bethune. 


1867 


Boston 


MfOot. 


1869 


London 


A. Murray 




1872 


„ 






1876 




Chfttto *Windufl 


Nicholas. 


1876 ■ 




G. Bell 4 Sons 


Jesse. 


1876 




E. Stock 








Bontledge 


G. C. Davies. 






F.Wame 






Ward, Lock 4 Co. 




1878 




O. BeU 4 Sons 




1879 


„ 


Fishing Gazette 





1880 


New York 


WUey 4 Sons 


Bethnne. 


1881 


London, &o. 


BouUedge 


"Ephemera." 
Major. , 


a 


PbilBdelpliia 


Lippineott 


London 


Strahan 4 Co. 





Mr. 8atcbell, in a notfi on the sabject to a contemporary, 
says : — " I have satisfied myself of the existence of these eighty- 
seven reprints, with one exception, by personal examination. 
There are others, bat my attempts to obtain copies of Ihem have 
tfuled. Many differ only in the name of the publishers or in the 
date. Those marked with a star have escaped the notice of 
Ellis, Pickering, Bussell Smith, Bohn, and Westwood (1864), 
and are here recorded for the first time. The most important of 
them is the Hawkins of 1791 ; the others are chiefly issues of the 
Hawkins-Bennie series." 

To this long list another edition has jnst been added in the 
shape of a facsimile of the first edition of 16&8, issned by 
Mr. Quaritcb. 
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The merit of this facsimile lies in the fact of its having been 
produced by Mr. W. GriggB, whose name is well known in con- 
nection with his labom-B as photo-lithographer to the India Office. 
The very careful way in which all hiB focaimiles have been pre- 
pared have met with the approbation of competent critics, and 
we may therefore assume, without actually making a comparison, 
that the little volume before us is reaUy what it purports to be — 
a perfect copy of the original. 

If we have one fanlt to find it is that the paper is too stout, 
causing the volume to be about twice as thick as the original. It 
may of course be urged that the original paper was poor stuff, 
as no doubt it was ; nevertheless we cannot help thinking that 
something less substantial than that which has been selected in 
the present instance would have answered the purpose, and 
would, moreover, have enabled the printer to obtain brighter 
impressions of the cuts, which strike us as being a little faint. 

Still, it must be borne in mind that copies of the first edition 
of ' Walton's Angler ' do not turn up every day. and, when tiiey 
do occur, realise high prices. We have just had the pleasure of 
looking over a very perfect copy of the first edition, priced £25 ; 
but for all practical purposes we feel quite happy in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Griggs' focsimile, published at the very moderate 
coat of seven shillings and sixpence. 

Unlike a great many previous editions, the present one is of 
the exact size of the original, the type measuring something less 
than five inches by two and a half. Hence it is a veritable pocket 



At this season of the year what can be pleasanter than with 
such a book in hand — 

" To lie amid some sylvan BMDe 
Wbere, the long drooping boaghe between, 
Shadows dark and annlight sheen 
Alternate come and go," 

conjuring up fancies of that quaint, genial, tender-hearted old 
fisherman and pleasant companion, the perusal of whose book 
causes one to exclaim, " How I should lUce to have known him, 
and to have gone a fishing with him ! " 
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• THE ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF. 'THE EIRA.' 

Ov the 14th June, 1881, Mr! Leigh Smith, emulatiag the 
exploits of previoas arctic explorers, sailed from Peterhead in his 
steam yacht ' Eira,' a vessel of 260 tone, 125 feet long, with a 
beam of 25 feet, and driven by engines of fiO horse-power. Two 
mohthe later, when made fast to a land-flqe off Cape Flora, the 
ice pressed so heavily around as to cause a leakage. With sach 
rapidity did the water find ingresB that the pumps could not work 
fast enough. The owner and crew, twenty-three in number, were 
compelled to abandon the yacht and take to the boate, and shortly 
afterwards the vessel foundered- 

That night they camped out upon the ice, rigging up a tent 
with oars and sails, and the next day reached the mainland. 
Here they were compelled to pass the winter, in a hnt of stones 
and turf, which they roofed with sail-cloth. The weather they 
experienced is described as terrible. A succession of heavy gales 
compelled theim to keep watch night after night, liolding on to 
their house lest it should be blown away, while floods of freezing 
rain at times completely swamped them. 

For nearly twelve months did they endure these hardships, 
buoyed up with the hope that the ice would break up, and 
enable them to undertake a boat voyage towards the south. 
Being unable to procure fuel, they were compelled to feed ' 
their fire with blubber and old rope, and had to choose between 
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snffocation for want of an outlet for smoke, or intcDse cold for 
want of B fire. 

Fortunately there was do want of fresli meat — twenty-nine 
Walmses and thirty-six Bears were killed and eaten. A dog 
which they had with them proved most oBefiil in giving notice 
by growls of the presence of a Bear or Walras, and on one 
occasion saved the lives of the whole crew, who were starring, 
by leading them to where three Walmses were lying on 
the ice. 

Thus the months passed wearily nntil, in the month of Jane 
last, a gale cleared away the ice, and enabled four boats to start 
from Cape Flora, provisioned for sixty days. Pushing southward 
they occasionally met with water, but sometimes had to rest for 
days upon a Soe, until after six Weeks' hardship they reached 
open water, and were then enabled to shape their course for 
Nova Zembla, where, on AuguBt Snd, in Matotchkin Straits, tl^ey 
met the relief expedition wbicli had gone in search of them. 

Thus, after being ice-bound for twelve months, they arrived 
safely in port, without the loss of a single life, and with no worse 
a result of the undertaking than the loss of the yacht, and the' 
serious anxieties and fears experienced for' a whole year by 
relatives and friends at home. 

Owing to the wreck of the vessel, the owner states that the 
scientific results of the voyage are almost nil. The following 
extract, however, from the journal written at Cape Flora will be 
read with interest, as containiug an account of the principal 
mammals and birds observed during the period of imprisonment 
on that ice-bound Cape : — 

"On July 25th, 1881, we reached Gray Bay, at Cape Grant 
and Cape Crowther. There are large loomeries a short distance 
up the bay on the water side. Many Rotches (Little Auks) had 
their youug among the basaltic columns of the lofty chtb. Other 
birds were also seen, including the Snow-bird (Ivoiy Gall), 
the Molly, the Boatswain (Common Skua), the Arctic Tern, 
Dovekies (Black Guillemots), the Eider Ducks, the Bui^omaster 
(Glaucous Gull), and the Kittiwake. At the east side, near the 
head of Gray Bay, there were a good number of Snow-birds and 
Dovekies building, but too high up for one to obtain the eggs. 
At Cape Stephen there was a large loomery, and at Cape Forbes 
a few Looms (GuiUemots), a number of Rotches and Dove- 
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kies, and some Saow-birds. At Bell Island the same species of 
birds vere seen, and on the sontb side there was a large loomery, 
and nests of Kittiwakes, Dovekies, Botches, Snow-birds, and 
BnrgomasterB. Bain Geese (Bed-throated Divers f) and Brent 
Geese were seen and shot on the cliffs 700 feet high, but no nests 
were seen. At Cape Flora there was a very large loomery, and also 
many Botches, Bovekies, Kittiwakes, and Snow-birds. On the 
lowlands several Snow Buntings and SanderUngs were seen, bat 
no nests were found. The Looms lay their eggs on the bare rock, 
and the Bovekies and Botches lay them in the crevices of the 
rocks. The Kittiwake makes a nest of mud and moss. The 
Snow-bird makes a mdimentaiy nest of moss and feathers, but of 
no definite shape. Each species seems to occupy a separate part 
of the cliff. 

" The Botches and Bovekies left about the first week in 
September. Looms were very scarce after September lOtb. On 
September 22tid a few Burgomasters, Snow-birds, Mollies, Kitti- 
wakes, Eider Bucks, and Brent Geese were seen, but were getting 
very scarce. One or two Snow Buntings still remained on the 
land on October Idtb. Three or four Snow-birde, and occasionally 
a Burgomaster or Molly, were seen hovering around outside, 
the hut which had been erected, and on October 28th, whilst we 
were killing some Walruses, two Snow-birds and two or three 
Mollies and Burgomasters were seen, and remained for two or 
three days eating the refuse of the carcases. 

" On February 8tb a Snowy Owl was seen : this was the first 
bird to arrive. On February 18tb two or three flocks of Bovekies 
were noticed following to the north-west, and on the SOth there 
were a great number seen in the water. On March 3nd a lane of 
water was made close to the land-floe, and it was filled with 
Botches and Bovekies. On March 9th the first Loom was seen, 
but it was not until the end of March that they began to settle on 
the rocks, and then tbey would only stop on the oliffii for a few 
hours, and go away for four or five days. We were not able to 
get up the hill to shoot any until April 16th. On the 30tb the 
first Snow-bird was seen. A Falcon appeared on April S2nd, on 
which day two Burgomasters were also seen. On April 34th the 
Holly was seen, and on May 6th the Kittiwakes came. It was 
not nntil about June 10th that Uie Looms remained on the rocks 
for more than two or three days at a time, but after that date the 
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females began to take their places ready for laying their eggs, 
and on June 20th three eggs were obtained. 

" Foxes were constantly troubUng as during the winter, 
coming right up to the door after blubber, and would only run a 
few yards when anybody went out to drive them off; we were 
obliged to shoot some at last, as they became almost tame. Bears 
were more numerous whilst we had the water close outside the 
land-ice ; they would come walking along the edge of the land-ice, 
and when they got scent of the house would walk right up to it. 
Daring the dark we killed four or five every month, except 
November; but we saw on an average two a week. One moon- 
light night, in November, there were five or- six Bears within four 
hundred yards of the house, but we could not get a shot at any of 
them, unless we kept very still until the Bear came up to the 
house. We never shut a female Bear from October to March 13th. 
This is an important fact They were always very large males. 
Several times, on examining the contents of the stomachs, we 
found them full of nothing but grass, but in spring they generally 
had been feeding on Seals, and more than once we obtained a 
good bucketful of oil for cooking purposes out of a Bear's 
stomach. Once a Bear had eaten a large piece of greasy canvas 
which had b6en thrown away, and had been blown some two or 
three hundred yards from the house ; he then came up to the 
house' and commenced to eat our blubber, but was immediately 
shot. On February 30th a Bear was seen about 350 feet above 
the bill at the back of the house. Some hands went up with a 
rifle, and found that it had a hole there, out of which they could 
not get it, fortunately for them, as they had ouly one rifle with 
them, and that would not go o^ the lock having been frozen : 
we saw no young one with it. The last time this Bear was 
seen at its hole was on March 1st. No track could be traced 
up the hill, but the footmarks of an old Bear and a cub were 
seen on the low land, about dOO yards to the eastward of the' 
house. No old she Bears with young cubs were seen before we 
left the land in June. 

"In July, 1881, on nearing Cape Crowther, Walruses w^e 
seen lying on loose pieces of ice in great numbers. Sometimes 
twenty or more were counted, huddled up in a heap on a small 
piece of ice. By going quietly in a boat you could get within . 
twenty or thirty yards of them before they took maoh notioe of 
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yon; bat after the first shot was fired they tambled into th« 
water, and wonld go swimming about and barking ronnd the boat, 
bat never attacked us. In September they were very numerouB 
on the loose ice round Bell Island, and also in the water round 
Cape Flora. On October 38th five were shot lying on the edge 
of the gronnd-ice close to the house, and there were great 
numbers in the water at that time of the year. On January 34th, 
1882, three were shot lying on the ice-edge. . When the daylight 
returned in February Walruses were constantly seen swimming 
about in the water. A land-fioe began to form in March, and no 
water remained within seven or eight miles of the land, but 
frequently on looking with the glass from the hill Walruses could 
be seen in the water. On June 13th the land-ice broke away, 
and on the 16th five Walruses were shot. A boat that went over 
to Bell Island reported Walruses lying in scores on the loose ice 
round about. It is probable that tbey leave the country during 
the winter, but seem to remain in the water, especially if it is 
shallow. We never saw any signs of their taking the land and 
lying up for the winter. 

" White Whales and Narwhals were seen in great numbers 
in September and October travelling to the south-east, and in 
June one or two large shoals were seen travelling west and 
west-north-west." 

" The object of Mr. Leigh Smith's expedition," to quote the 
words of Mr. Clements Markham (' Nature,' Aug. Slst), "was a 
reconnaisance to accumnlate evidence respecting the advantages 
offered by Franz Josef Land as a base of operations for future 
exploration. He did not intend to winter ; but the accident which 
forced him to do so had the useM result of enabling him to 
extend his observations over two seasons. The knowledge he thus 
acquired of the movements of ice, of its character along the shores 
and in ^e fiords for sledging purposes, of the prevailing ^nds 
and currents, of the amount of animal life to be obtained in the 
different months, will be very useful. This knowledge will be ■ 
welcomed by the geographical student, and will also be of value 
to future explorers. The loss of the natural history collections 
is to be regretted, but the i^ain object of Arctic exploration is 
ge<^^phioal, and that object has been fully secured." 
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OENITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NORFOLK FOR 1880. 

6l HeHBT SiSTKtISOK, F.IJ.S. 

I UDOB regret that, ihrough ill heftlth and other causeB, my 
Ornithological Notes for 1660 have been so long delayed ; but 
I send them, even thas late, for publication, rather than break 
the series which for so many years has found a place in the 
annual volumes of ' The Zoologist.' I hope shortly to complete 
those for 1881. 

Januabt. 

Bbbniole G-oose. — On the 6th five out of a. flock of seven of. 
this by no means common species were shot at Horsey. The 
weather was exceptionally mild at the time, hut they had, no doubt, 
like those recorded in February, 1879, been driven to tmi coast 
during the severe frost earlier in the season. 

Little Grebe. — During the frost a Little Qrebe was taken 
alive on the shore at Blakeney, and another at Mr. Buxton's 
residence at Fritton was foand consorting with the domestic fowls, 
evidently "hard up" and frozen out from the Broad, One 
Norwich birdstuffer had five. 

Gbbat Spotted Woodpeckeb. — An adult mate was kiUed at 
Holkham about the 30th, and during the month Mr. F. E. Bird 
shot a female at Winterton decoy. 

White-froiited Qoobe. — A female bird of this species, some- 
what small in size bat well barred on the under parts, was shot 
on Breydon on the 5th. 

Bbent Goose. — Mr. F. Noi^ate thus describes a singular 
variety of the Brent Ooose (a male bird, killed by Mr. Capps, at 
Blakeney, about theend of January), which he first saw on April 
S7th, in the hands of Mr. Dack, a birdstuffer, at Holt :— " The 
plumage of the upper and under tail-coverts, vent, and cervical 
ring are white ; the breast, head and quills are greyifih brown ; the 
rest of the plumage is very pale brownish grey, almost the colour 
of Columba riaoria ; the irides (glass) are blackish ^rown ; legs, 
toes, claws, webs, beak and nail are just painted pinkish- red." 
Dack assured him he had taken pains to colour these parts exactly 
as they were naturally, and believed he had succeeded as u6ar as 
he possibly could with paint 
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Fbbruabt. 

O1.AITCODS Onu.. — An inmiature female of this apeoiea was 
killed at Yarmonth, ou the 8th. 

G-BET Cbows. — These pests to the game preserrers, both here 
and in Scotland, are, according to Mr. J. H. Oomey, jnn., rendering 
themselves additionally objectionable by devouring the barley 
thrown down for Pheasants. H& has himself driven them off the 
grain at one or two feeding spots at Northrepps, and the keeper 
at Hempstead killed six, at one shot, that he had watched this 
month committing similar depredations. 

WHirE-FBONTED QoosE. — About tfae middle of the month 
another bird of this species was sent up to Norwich, killed on 
Breydon. 

Bewick's Swan. — Mr. J. H. Gumey, jun., recorded in ' The 
Zoologist' for 1880 (p. 139) the capture of two specimens at 
Hempstead on the 18th. These birds had frequented one of the 
ponds for si>me days, and were supposed by the keeper to be tame 
Swans escaped from other preserved waters. On this occasion, 
however, their mnsical notes attracted Mr. Gumey's attention, and 
on approachitig them, they rose slowly on the wing from the 
shallow water where they had been standing. Owing to the closely 
surrounding tiinber one in its flight struck its head against a tree 
and fell, and on being run' down and secured, was found to have 
destroyed one eye ; the other bird was lost sight of for a time, but 
later on was found and shot on an adjoining pond. They proved 
to be male and female, and weighed exactly the same, obly 9f lbs., 
though fiilly adult in plumage. The disposition of colour, on the 
bill, also marked maturity, and a sexual distinction was remarked 
in that feature. " In the female the yellow did not extend over 
the ridge of the upper mandible, which ridge was black, slightly 
mottled with yellow ; the same part in the cock bird being entirely 
yellow." In the gizzard of the latter, besides small stones, " silt," 
and pond-grass, were found legs of water insects and the tail of a 
rmaU JUh. They measured 5 ft. 10 in. from tip to tip of wing. 
Of fo^ Bewick's Swans that appeared on Breydon about the l4th 
of February, three, as I was informed, were shot, and Mr. Gumey 
heard of one killed about the same time near Saxmuudham, in 
Sofi'olk. On the 38th I i^BO purchased, in the flesh, an adult male, 
one of four that made their appearance on Bockland Broad a few 
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days before. In this bird there was a alight trace of black on the 
ridge of the base of the upper mandible, bnt in Ur. Quniey's 
male, as before stated, the yellow colour extended to the extreme 
base of the bill. 

Mabch. 

Ybllowbauueb. — A curious variety, just netted, was shown 
me on the 1st, the prevailing tints of the plumage being very light 
and, in parte, white, widi scarcely a trace of yellow. 

KiTTiWAKs. — A straggler from the coast, in full adult plumage, 
was picked up dead (but in a perfectly fresh state), in a marsh at 
SorUngham, on the 6th. 

Spabbowhawe.— A beautiful adult red male of this species was 
brought to me by a birdcatcher on the 27th, who had secured it in 
his nets 'after it had struck at, and kiUed, two of his " call " birds. 
Mrs. Helmer, of Wacton, near Long Stratton, also sent me, on 
the 30th, a young male which had killed itself by contact with a 
plate-glass window, but not, I believe, attracted by any cage-bird 
in the room. 

Lbsseb Spottbd Woodpeckek. — An adult male was killed 
near I^etton, about the 20th of this month. 

Apbil and May. 

Siskin.— In ' Land and Water' for April Srd, 1880, Mr. Onnn 
records the recent capture, by a birdcatcher at Eaton, near 
Norwich, of a cock Siskin with a white instead of black cap to its 
head. 

Hoopoe. — One of these rarities, now-a-daya, was, I learn from 
Mr. Gumey, shot at Martham on April S6th. 

Braa Otjzel. — An adult male, with a conspicDoos white 
crescent on the breast, was seen on the 11th of May, by Mr. B. C. 
Silcock, in the parish of Brumstead. 

AvocRT. — On April 12th a specimen was shyt at Yarmouth, 
and in the second week of May I was informed that a second 
narrowly escaped the Yarmouth gunners, having to thank its own 
wary instincts, and not the " New Act," for its safety. 

Whooper. — About the 10th of May a single Swan of this 
species, having put in a late appearance, was killed at Yarmouth. 

Woodcock's Nest. — Mr. F. Norgate informs me that on the 
3rd of May a Woodcock flew-&om her nest of dried leaves, which 
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was placed in s bed of MerairialU perennie, in a plantation at 
Weston. The four eggs were just chipped when he saw them. 

HxBBiD Dove. — On the 14th of May, 1866, a hybrid Dove — 
a cross between Golumba turtvr and C. ri$oria — was caught in my 
garden in the Newmarket Boad, and as no owner could be found 
for it at the time, was kept in my house as a cage-pet till its death, 
on the 14th of May, 1880, just fifteen years to a day from the date 
of its capture. How old this bird was when I first had it, I have 
no. means of judging, as it was then in fully adult plumage, and 
continued in perfect health till within a week of its death, which 
was caused by a severe cold affecting the lungs, but without 
showing the slightest indication of failing powers from advanced 
age. This bird exhibited many characteristics of both parents in 
its plumage, but inclining more particularly to C, turtur in the 
osoal patch of black and white feathers on either side of the neck. 
Its note was peculiar, having a loud and resonant "coo," differing 
from that of either the domestic or migratory Dove ; it was said 
by some people to resemble the note of the Cuckoo. 

TuPTED DuoK AND PocHABD. — Mr. W. E. Clarke com- 
municated to me the fact that both these species, with Shovellers, 
were found nesting on the various meres of the Wretham estate, 
between the 16th and 19th of May. Two pairs of Tufted Ducks 
were seen, and, on the 17th, a nest of six eggs was found, the old 
bird rising close by. The nest itself was composed of grass, but 
without down, and was placed in a tuft of herbage within six 
yards of the water's edge. Of Pochards, fifteen cock birds were 
counted on two of the meres, and two nests of six and seven eggs, 
respectively, were found on a small island on one of them on the 
19th. Shovellers were numerous, and a nest of six eggs was 
discovered on the same island, and another on the heath, half a 
mile from the water, which contained eight eggs. 

Great Crested Obebe. — Many pairs of these birds were met 
with on the different pieces of water, especially on the Decoy mere, 
affording sheltering reeds, but only one nest was fouiid, with three 
. ^gs partly incubated- 

CoHHON Sandpiper. — The same informant states that he saw 
a pair of these birds on the 17th, and another pair on the 19th, on. 
the margins of two of the meres on the open heath, which, from 
so late an appearance, seemed to eoggest their remaining to breed. 
This species, however, has never been known to nest in Norfolk. 
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Hbboh NsaiTNO AT HeupsTBAB. — Mr. 3. H. Ctnmey, jiu., 
records in * The Zoologist ' for this year (p. 366) the fact of r single 
pair of Herons having nested for the first time at Hempstead, near 
Holt. The nest was discovered in a mediam-sized Scotch fir, in 
the heart of a considerable plantation of similar trees. Attention 
was drawn to the nest from one of the old birds being,, on- 
fortunately, found dead at the foot of the tree, with broken egg- 
shells. The young were not seen. 

NoBFoLE Ploteb. — I was glad to hear that this species was 
in some numbers about Thetford this summer (18B0), and that 
several nests were found on the 16th of May, both on the heath 
. and the cultivated lands adjoining. 

Bbe-eateb. — The Rev, Kirby Trimmer, of Norwich, was 
informed by his brother, who resides at Billingford, near North 
Elmham, that, on the morning of the 19th of May, he saw an 
undoubted specimen of Merops apUttter alight, apparently in an 
exhausted state, on some iron railings in bis garden. After resting 
for some little time, it flew to a shrub that was in flower, passing 
from blossom to bloasom, as if seeking for insects, and then took 
wing, flying off in an easterly direction, and was not seen again. 
I know of no occurrence of this species in Norfolk since June, 
1654 ; but it is worth notice, in connection vith the above occur- 
rence, that in ' The Field ' of July 3rd, 18B0, a male Bee-eater is 
said to have been taken at Beverley, East Yorkshire, on the Sth'of 
June, and that, on the I6th of August, another was shot at Tetney 
Lock, near (jbimsby, Lincolnshire, as recorded in the same journal 
for September 11th, 1880. 

CoBMORANT. — From Mr. J. H, Qumey, jun., I learn that no 
less than three of these former residents in Norfolk appeared on 
the Broads, in the neighbourhood of Yu'mouth, about the middle 
of this month. 

Snow Bunting.— In ' The Zoologist' for 1880 (p. 301) is a 
. notice of a single bird of this species having been seen on Cromer 
beach as late as the lOtli of May, flying' about, at the time, in 
company with a common Sparrow. 

June and Jolt. 
Sfoonbili.. — Three of these conspicuous, and of course perse- 
cuted, birds were seen on Breydon about the 12Ui of last month, 
and one appeared as late as the fii-st week in Jiily. All these. 
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apparently, escaped the gtmnera, and some six or eight, altogether, 
are said to have visited that Deighbourhood at different times in 
the spring and sommer. 

Ja.cs Snipe ih June. — Mr. C. H. Bird, of Somerton, near 
Yarmouth, informed me that Mr. O. Boult, jun., saw a Jack Snipe 
this year (1880) at Winterton, on the 36th of June; and that he and 
Mr. Boult together saw three Jack Snipes, and shot one, in the 
Potter Heigham marshes on the 16th of July, 1879. I know of 
more th&n one instance of single birds having, been met with in 
Norfolk in June. 

Starling ahj} Skt Lass. — On the 7th of July, Mr. J. H. 
Guraey, jun., saw a cream-coloured Starling at Hethersett, near 
Norwich, with a flock of some five or six others in the usual 
plumage ; and on the previous day, at Northreppe, an exceedingly 
Ugbt-coloured Sky Lark, almost isabelline in tint. 

FocHABD. — Mr, A. Patterson, of Yarmouth, states, in the 
'Eastern Daily Express' of July 16th, that he had seen, that day, 
in a poulterer's shop, a Pochard in quite an immature state of 
plumage which had been killed at Martham. 

Shobt-£abed Owl. — As an evidence of this species still nesting 
in Norfolk, I can record that an immature bird, with young feathers 
on the head, was shot at Dilham about the 1 6tli of July. Mr. M. 0. H. 
Bird, of Somerton, also informs me that a pair bred at Winterton 
in 1879, and another pair, at Somerton, in the summer of 1880. 

Hav(7INCH. — A young bird in its nestling plumage was killed 
at Eomcett on the 9tb, and an old one was shot fi-um a cherry- 
tree, at Fundenhall, on the 14th. 

RosBATB Teen.— An adult male of this rare Tern, now in Lord 
Lilford's collection, was shot by Mr. G. Hunt, near Hunstanton, 
on the 12th of July. Colonel Irby, who identified the species, 
informs me that another was seen at. the same time, and their 
peculiar note attracted attention. Hitherto this species has been 
included in the Norfolk list, on the authority, only, of the late 
Mr. Yoaell, of Yarmouth, as cited by the Messrs. Paget, bat no 
specimen is forthcoming to verify that statement. 

Nioax Hbkon.— An immature specimen in the possession of 
Mr. Gumey Buxton was shot by Major Upcher at Ranworth, and 
was taken to Mr. Cole to be stufTed, on the 22nd of July, ' but, 
being then in a "forward" condition, bad been killed, no doubt, 
some days before. 
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Hooded Cbow m Sdmmbk.— Mr. G. Cresswell, jon., infonned 
Mr. Southwell that a pair of these birds were conatantly seen, this 
sommer, in the neighbourhood of Wolferton Wood, on the Prince 
of Wales' estate. A gamekeeper tried to shoot one at the time 
the young Pheasants were leaving the coops. 

Sheldbase. — Mr. Greiner informs me that two good broods 
were reared at Blakeney this year, but fears that all were killed - 
off, and the old duck, of the largest brood, shot in July. 

AoQtJST. 

Abctio Tern. — On the 11th Mr. T. W. Cremer shot two 
Terns of this species at Blakeney, and as the colony of Terns had 
much increased there this summer, and bad not been molested, 
it was supposed that both Arctic and Common Terns had remained 
to breed. 

Spoonbill. — A male Spoonbill was shot on the SSnd of August, 
by Mr. G. Cresswell, in Terrington Marsh, one of two that had 
been seen in that neighbourhood for some time previonsly. 

Septeuber. 

Sandwich Tbbn. — A female, one of a pair seen on Breydon, 
was shot on the 8th. 
' Spoonbill. — A single bird was seen for several days about 
Breydon, daring the first week in this month. 

CoEHORANT. — An immature bird was killed about the second 
week in this month, near Yarmouth. 

Hoopoe. — A male was shot out of a turnip field, near Holt, on 
the S2nd. I also heard of one killed about the same time in the 
neighboorhood of Maldon, Essex. 

White Swallow. — Mr. Daok, of Holt, received a white 
Swallow on the Itith, killed near that town. A very pretty variety 
of this species was also seen at Beeston, near Cromer, in August, 
by Mr. T. W. Cremer. This bird was white, with the exception 
of the brown gorget on the throat, and the back, which seemed to 
he of a light bnSy tint. 

Gannet. — Early in this month an adult Gannet was caught, 
at sea, off Blakeney, apparently asleep at the time, and being in 
poor condition was probably ill. 

Manx Shearwater. — Two or three were seen on different 
occasions this mouth, by Mr. Power, from half a mile to two miles 
off the coast at Cley. 
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Solitary Snipe.— Between the 3rd and 20th of September a 
rather anuBoal Dumber of Snipes of this species appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Yarmonth and Lowestoft, of which I heard of 
some Beven or eight examples. One was also killed at Beeston, 
near Cromer, on the ISth, and anoUier at Cley, about the same 
time. Mr. A. Patterson, of Yarmouth, found two of these to 
weigh 7 ozs. and 7^ ozs. respectively, and a third reached 7^ ozs. ; 
but one recorded in. 'The Field' of September 28th, as ahot 
at Carlton Colville on the 17th, was said to have weighed 11 ozs., 
which being one onnce more than the heaviest bird that ever 
came under Mr. Lubbock's notice, I ahould consider extremely 
doubtful. 

Gbbt Phalabope. — A solitary specimen vras shot at Cley on 
the 20th. 

Pouatobhike Skda. — Not more than two or three of these 
birds, and in more or less immature plumage, were, I under- 
stand, brought into Yarmouth by smacks this autumn. Mr. J. H. 
Gnmey, Jan., shot one near Cromer on September ISth. 

October. 

Qrbat Qbet Shbike.— This irregular migrant has occurred in 
nnosaal nnmbers this autumn. I have notes of five or six, shot or 
seen between the 8th and 27th of this month. Two at Yarmouth, 
one at Gorleston, one at Fundenhall, near Wymondham, and one 
seen at Trimingham on the 20th. 

Shore Lark. — Between the 12th and Slat of this month 
I beard of about fifteen shot at and near Yarmouth. One man is 
said to have found a flock of six, on the sands, near the Bifle Butts, 
which he shot one after another, the survivors rising and al^hting 
again at a short distance till the last was killed. 

Little Gull. — An immature bird was shot on Breydon on 
the 2nd. 

Great Crested and Sclavonian Geebes.— Five Great 
Crested and an immature -Sclavonian Grebe were killed at 
Yarmoutk about the second week in October. 

Spoonbill. — Col. Coke informed me, on the iQtii, that he had 
seen, that morning, a single bird of this species which had taken 
up its quarters on an island in the lake at Holkham. One had 
also been seen on Breydon, on the 27th. 

Shao.— An immature specimen of this bird, scarce on the 
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Norfolk coast, was cfiuglit off Beeston, on the 7th of October, and 
is now in the collection of Mr. J, H. Gumey, jon. 

NOVEUBEB. 

Stobu Petrel.— Two of these wanderers from the aea coast 
were brought to Mr. Cole, birdatuffer, of Norwich, having been 
taken at Harford Bridges, near this city, on November 1st, after 
a smart gale from the N.W, on the previous night. 

Obeat Grex Subikb. — Two more specimens, one from Bock- 
land and one from . Braucaster, were sent up to Norwich on tlie 
12th, and, near Yarmouth, one was killed at Burgh on the 6th, 
and another at Ormesby on the 9th. I saw also two others, killed 
during this month near Norwich. Both of these had fed on mice. 
The bird from Brancaster, on the 12th, is probably the one 
recorded in ' The Field,' of November SOth, as having a dead 
sparrow in its mouth. The same correBpondent (from Titchwell) 
also states, in ' The Field' of November 37tb, that he had since 
seen two others perched on a high fence on the road between 
Docking and Brancaster, about half a mile from the spot where 
the first was shot, Mr. Dack, of Holt, had one picked up dead in 
a chalk-pit there, on the 4th. Mr. Fountaine, of Saston, near 
Norwich, had also one brought to him alive, near. the end of the 
month. 

LriTLE Gbaee. — Mr. B. C. SUcock informs me that, in the 
second week of this month, he received a bird of this species which 
had been shot in the marshes adjoining Hi^ding Broad. 

OoHHON Snipe. — About the middle of this month a fine 
example of the so-called Busset Snipe, the Seolopax nusata of 
Oould, was shot at East Boston, and was sent to Mr. Roberts, of 
Norwich, for preservation. From the bright, ruddy tint of the 
plumage it was, I should say, a bird of the year, with the beak 
measuring 3| in,, a marked feature in this large variety of the 
Common Snipe, for I cannot credit it with specific rank. 

Deceubeb. 
Sbobe Labk. — On the 2nd Mr. Q. Smith, of Yarmouth, sent 
me a pair of these birds alive which had been caught in a clap-net 
that morning at Yarmouth. They were fine, healthy birds, and, on 
being tumttd into my aviary, consorted at once with the Snow 
Buntings. Mr. Power shot two .out of four seen on Salthouse 
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beach between the 7th luid 9th, and on the 17th Capt. Feilden 
foottd a flock of eeventeen, of which he shot two. An old gunner 
of that district, who acconipanied him, assored him "he had known 
that kind of bird to appear there every year, as long as he coold 
remember, and they always called them Buntings, same as the 
white-winged sort." This flock was very tame and allowed him 
to come close ap to them as they ran about, searching for food, 
just inland of the Marram hills, on the east side of the mouth of 
the harbonr. On the 21at two were shot at Holkham, and on 
the 19tb and SOth four more on Yarmouth beach. 

Hawfinch. — A pMr were killed at Filby on the 3rd, and two 
males and a female somewhere near Yarmouth on the 37th of the 
prenoos month. 

PiNK-FOOTBD GoosE. — About the 10th of this month two geese 
of this species were shot at Hickling and seven at Martham. 
There were said to have been ten in the former flock and thirteen 
in the latter. 

Spoonbill. — A single bird, a female, was shot at Wells on 
the 13th. 

Gladcohs Gull. — A young bird was shot on Breydon on 
the 30th of December, and a fully adult specimen at Knapton 
late in October. 

Obbat .Grsy Shrike. — The Bev. E. T. Frere informs me of, 
probably, the latest specimen obtained this year, which was shot 
at Diss on the 18th. 

Ducks and Divers. — Amongst the few records of hard- 
weather fowl in my notes for 1880 may be mentioned — an 
immature Long-tailed Duck, January 13th, at Yarmoatb. On the 
Slst of July, Mr. J. H. Gumey, jim., purchased in the Norwich 
fish-market a female Golden-eye, an unusually early date for this 
marine species. It bad been brought in that morning by a 
countryman, but the fishmonger did not know where from ; it was 
supposed, from certain portions of the plumage, to be a late bird 
of last year, and, possibly, a wounded bird unable to migrate. It 
was moulting, but in good condition. A good many Scaups and 
Wigeon were. at Yarmouth about the middle of September, and 
I saw a young male Garganey on the 2dth. In the second week 
of November a pair of Velvet Scoters were shot at Welney Wash, 
and an adult female Golden-eye, on Breydon, December 19th. 
Of Divers I saw hut two or three specimens, this year, of the 
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Bed- and Black-throated species, all immatnre ; but I would draw 
special attention to the record of Mr. F. D. Power, in his notes 
from Cley (Trans. Norf. & Norw. Nat Soc. 1881-82), of an 
extraordinary migration of Hed-throated Divers, witnessed by 
himself and his brother, on the 1st of October; the only bird 
secured having a perfect red throat. 

Raptobial Miqbahts. — An Eagle was seen at Billingford 
about the 26th of January, and on the 28th g young female Rough- 
legged Buzzard was shot at Stiffkey. A Peregrine was seen at 
Northrepps early in February, and, on the 14th, live large birds, 
supposed to be Buzzards, were observed at Thorpe, in the same 
neighbourhood. A Bough-legged Buzzard was also trapped at 
Bawbui^h on the 12th. A Hobby was seen at Northrepps on the 
17th of May, and an Osprey.was shot at Yarmouth on the 29th, 
probably the same seen on several occasions at Burgh. Karly in 
August several lai^e Baptores, supposed to be Buzzards, were seen 
about Northrepps and Sherringham, and a young male Marsh 
Harrier was shot in that neighbourhood about the same time. On 
the 14th of September a Marsh Harrier was sent to Norwich horn 
the neighbourhood of Cromer ; a Merlin was seen at Blakeney on 
the 17th; and on the Slat Mr. F.D.Power shot a female Peregrine, 
on the beach, at Wells, and saw another on the 1st of October. 
On the 8th of October I purchased a finely marked, but immature. 
Bough-legged Buzzard, which had just been shot at Mousehold, 
near the city, and I heard of another killed in the same locality 
somewhat later. At the latter part of the month, also, this species 
appeared numerously on the coast aboat Northrepps, and up to 
the 80th Mr. J. H. Gumey, jun., had seen or heard of about 
sixteen in various parts of East Norfolk. Mr. A. Patterson, of 
Yarmouth, in the 'Eastern Dmly Press' of October 19th, states 
that he had seen lately several Short-eared Owls obtained in that 
neighbourhood, and, on that morning, had watched " a Bam Owl 
come from seaward." A Tawny Owl was also shot at Stiffkey on 
the 1st. On the 2Sth a Peregrine was shot at Filby, near Yar- 
mouth, and another was seen on the 30th between Eccles and 
Diss. November and December were also remarkable for the 
occurrence of Bough-legged. Buzzards on the coast &om Wells 
and Blakeney to Yarmouth and its neighbourhood. Some five or 
six were killed near Holt, where three and four were seen at a 
time; and Mr. O. Smith informed me that many' large hawks 
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were observed about Yarmouth, and four abot, between the 9rd 
and 19th of November, were Kough-legged Buzzards. One also 
at Welney WaBh, near Lynn, and three or four at Northreppa, 
Were seen between the 1st and 33nd of the month. In December 
I have notes of two at Wells, two near Yarmouth, and one at 
Bumham Broom between the 3rd and 25th of that mouth. 1 am ' 
not aware that a single adult bird appeared amongst them, though 
varying much in plumage. On the dOth of November a Hen 
Harrier, much decomposed, was picked up at Northrepps ; another 
was shot at Hickling on the 3rd ; and a third at St. Olaves on 
the 8th — all I believe immature specimens. An Oaprey also 
frequented the Hempstead ponds, near Holt, for nearly a fortnight 
in November. 

MiGBATORy Wadebs. — These migrants. began to assemble on 
Breydon on the 13th of May, or " Godwit day," as it is called by 
the gunners, including Qrey Plover, Turnstones, Oystercatchera, 
Knots, Godwits, and some Black Terns, remaining till about the' 
S2nd. Three Whimbrel were also seen at Northrepps on the Srd. 
A few Turnstones were killed at Yarmouth early in June, with 
Redshanks and Dunlins. By the 26th Pigmy Curlews, in red 
plumage were shot on Breydon, and a stray Whimbrel at Rock- 
land, on the Yare. On the 19th of July, Mr. J. H. Gumey, jun., 
made a lengthened search, but in vain, for the nest of the Green 
Sandpiper, a pair having been seen repeatedly during the summer, 
on the margin of a pond at Cawston, near Aylsham (see ' Zoologist,' 
18R0, p. 404), A further search on the 4th of August was equally 
unsuccessful, and he is inclined to believe that the birds did not 
nest there after all. A bird of this species was brought to a 
Norwich birdstuffer about the first week in August, and several 
appeared at Yarmouth about the same time, with Turnstones and 
Little Stints (one obtained in full summer plumage), and Pigmy 
Curlews. Mr. Q. Smith, of Yarmouth, states that, according to his 
observation, the last-named species retains its summer dress later 
than either the Knot or Godwits. On the 19th of August four small 
Sandpipers, supposed to be Totanus kypoleucus, were seen flying 
to and fro over the Antingham ponds, near Cromer. Early in 
September, Greenshanks, Bar-tailed Godwits, and Knots appeared 
on Breydon. About the middle of the month, also, a Ruff, two 
Oystercatchera, a Greenshenk, Sanderlings and Knots (both 
reddish and grey), were obtained in the same locality. A Little 
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Stint, in full winter dress, was shot at Blakeney on the 17tfa. 
On the S7th of October a Green Sandpiper and some Sanderlings 
were seen at Gley, and about the second we«k in November two 
Purple Sandpipers were shot at the same place. Another example 
of this Sandpiper was killed on Yarmouth beach on the 3rd of 
December. 

NOTES OF A NATURALIST ON THE WEST COAST OF 

SPITZ BERGEN. 

Bt' ALt&BD BEHjeAOB COOKB, M.A., F.Z.S. 

(ConUnned from p. 833.) 

July aiat. The two " Fangst-baad,"" which had started 
soon after the ' Pallas ' anchored yesterday afternoon with a 
shooting- party, returned early this moraiDg, with three Ringed 
Seals, sixteen Brent Geese, some Eiders, &c. Chapman and I, 
with others (in all four EngliBhmen and four Korwegians), started 
at fi a.m. in a ship's boat, and rowed north, intending to land on 
the north coast of Van Mijen's Bay (somewhere in the direction 
of Coal Mountain), for reindeer bunting, but found the north 
shore lined for a depth of perhaps five miles With compact ice, in 
front of which huge detached pieces were rushing out of the bay 
with a strong ebb tide, grinding and crushing against each other 
in a way that rendered it impossible for us to penetrate the 
struggling masses in a small boat. On the way we pushed 
through much loose ice, and on one piece we found a Binged 
Seal sleeping, which allowed of our approach within one hundred 
yards without moving, when it was shot by one of the party clean 
through the head, so that it died instantaneously, without having 

* A " Faogat-baad," literally hnntrng-boat, and osoally tranalated 
Walnte-boat, or Saaling-boat, is a build of boat peonliar, I believe, to the 
Tromsd and Hammerfest walrOE-hniiters, and is a very different afbir to an 
ordinaiy ship's boat, bat ia more hke a wliale-boat, and sharp at both ends. 
It is propelled by two or tliree pain of sonlls (not oars as used in most saa- 
boata), and steered by stroke, wbo aits f&cing forwards when aocoracy of 
steering is desirable, bat where pace rather than exact direction is required, 
tnrna himself rotmd and scuUs in the ordinary position, face to tiie stem. 
The horpooner, as in whaling, rows bow. The seolla are Tery short, and the 
whole'boat is, for a sea-boat, T617 light. It carries a maBt, with iprit-otd 
and foresail. 
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time to roll off the ice. We found birds of the usual species 
especially abundant off the south shore of the bay. We landed 
on Axel Island to reconnoitre, and from there obtained a splendid 
view of the seething masaee of ice, as they ground their way out 
through the gut ; it was a wonderfully beautiful and grand sight. 
We waited here for about two hours until the tide was slack, when 
the worst of the commotion in the ice was over and we were able 
to proceed. Over a great part of these islands the strata' of the 
rocks crop out to the surface in a nearly vertical direction, and 
are full of fossils, and I filled my pockets with the best specimens 
that I could obtain without a hammer.* When we had rowed on 
for some time after leaving Axel Island, we found it impossible — 
at least during a day's expedition — to arrive at the north shore, 
in consequence of the compact barrier of ice ; we therefore turned 
round, and again landed on the islands, on oue of which we had 
a great, though unsuccessful, hunt after some Pink-footed Geese. 
The comer of the island on which we found the Geese was low- 
lying and almost entirely covered with moss, partially overgrown 
by which were numerous ribs and other bones of large Whales — 
probably the remains of Balana myBticeUia, killed during the old 
whaling days. On an island to the south of the principal island 
(and to tb^ best of my recollection on.it8 westerly or south-westerly 
shore, just where one would most naturally have expected it to 
be) I picked up a dead Whimbrel — the first and only specimen, 
I believe, recorded from Spitzbergen. It is little more than the 
mummy, or dried skin, of the bird, in the state one so often finds 
birds on the sea-coast,— all the fiesh picked off the breast by 
Gulls or other birds, — and one is naturally inclined to explain its 
presence by inventing a theory of its having wandered northwards 
&om Lapland or some part of the coast further to the east, or 
from Iceland further west and south, — perhaps blown off by a 
southerly gale, and dropping from exhaustion into the sea, a short 
distance from land, was washed up at the spot where Z found it. 
It might also be suggested that it was killed at some point on the 
N.W. coast of Scandinavia, and falling at once into the sea was 
carried all the way to the Gulf-stream; but a' strong objection to 
this is the question whether so small and delicate an object as a 



* Such fossils as I brought home 'from Spitzbergen are now in the handa 
of my Mend Mr. E. £. Ponlton. F.G.S., who will, I ho|ie, be abla ahdrtly to 
report upon Uiam. 
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middling-Bized bird ooald be carried so far by the aea,* and landed 
in 80 good oondition. On tbts island we fonnd many Eider Docks 
nesting ; we shot a few before we discovered they. were so engaged, 
bat the discovery did not deter the Norwegian Bailors from baling 
all they coold for tbe salted-bird casks, the contents of which were 
to come in for their winter ase at home, besides taking all the 
eggs and down they could find, and which amounted to a good 
lot Intermixed with a sample of down I took hence there is a 
small amount of vegetable matter, chiefly lichen, and a few of the 
ontside layer of barred feathers (as opposed to down). When not 
disturbed too suddenly the old ducks, before leaving their nests, 
' cover up the eggs with down — I suppose not only to help to 
" keep tbe cold out," but more especially to hide them from the 
ever>watchful egg'Stealing members of the bird community. I do 
not know whether all kinds of ducks do the same, but the common 
Wild Duck, Anas bosckas, certainly does so. This habit of the 
Eider is mentioned by Nordenskifild (' Voyage of the Vega,' vol. i., 
p. 124), but the other habit mentioned by him (loe. eit.) of their 
squirting over the eggs " a very stinking fluid, whose disgusting 
smell adheres to eggs and down," was not observed by us. It was 
a very pretty sight, on this island, to see a pair of Arctic Terns 
attacking, in the most plucky way, a Bichardson's Skua, and 
driving him away from their nest. In this they succeeded so well 
that they brought him' well up within range of me, and the next 
moment he was " grassed," with the tip (i. e. carpus) of one wing 
broken, but otherwise none tbe worse. Here was a good oppor- 
tunity for bringing home a specimen for the Zoological Society, 
so I bound up with some string, not only his injured wing, but 
the other one as well, so as to preclude all bating, and then 
tethered him to a stone with another string fastened to his legs, 
until I was ready to take him to the boat. I may as well here 
finish this bird's history. I got him safely on board on oar 
return to tbe 'Pallas,' and tethered him securely to a ring-bolt in 
tbe wust of the ship, in a nice retired spot between tbe foremast 
and a meat-safe, so that there might be no excuse for bis going 
overboard when a gangway was opened, after the example of the 
Fulmars; On going to see after him tbe following morning, 
I found the piece of string neatly coiled down, with one end still 

* A diaUuce of about 600 miles, wwording to the point of the coast 
wlience it cun«. 
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attached to the riDg-boIt, bat no Skua at the other end. After 
some enquiry, the Stewardess confessed that she had seen a drop 
of blood on the bird, and thought it very cmel to keep it alive, and 
had therefore incited some one else to wring its neck and throw it 
overboard, though more probably it found its way into one of the 
Balted-bird casks. Not far from the spot where I picked up the 
Whimbrel were a pair of (probably) Gray Oeese. On the main 
island Chapman saw a brood of young Snow Buntings. On the way 
back to the ship I obtained a Northern Puffin, and although X shot 
four or five others afterwards, and most of the sportsmen likewise 
obtained a few, yet the total was quite a small number, and included 
shooting at nearly every individual that gave one a chance, in 
marked distinction to the Guillemots, Kittiwakes, Eiders, Little 
Auks, &c., in about that order. As we passed, iq the evening, 
what appeared from the boat to be the mouth of a small river (not 
marked on the chart), near the north point of the Middle Hook, a 
school of White Whales rushed past us, heading northwards, in 
the mnddy water between us and the shore. The other boats this 
day secured two more Hinged Seals; others were killed, but sunk 
and were lost. We brought back with us in the boat a quantity of 
Eider Docks, Brllnnich's Guillemote, &c., shot by the Norwegian 
sailors during the day for the salted'bird casks. 

Augnst 1st. Chapman and I started early in the morning vrith 
Kjeldsen (one of our ice^pilots) and his boat's erew, in his " Fangst- 
baad," up Van Keulen Bay ; stormy all day, half-gale from west, 
- making a lumpy sea ; snow showers during first few hours ; tem- 
perature of sea-water at surface, about 8 a.m., 33° Fahr. At 
about a short hour's row from the ship we saw four old Pink- 
footed Oeese, which Kjeldsen, who was ashore, put up before we 
could lend in pursuit. A little farther on we saw a pair of Brent 
Oeese, accompanied by two or three goslings, running along 
shore, and rather farther inland were a good many more, perhaps 
twenty or thirty, adults and young, of the same species. We 
landed and gave chase at once ; not one of them could fly, 
the goslings being too young, while the geese bad all moulted 
their quills; but we might just as well have tried to run down 
bares, without dogs, as Brent Geese on this rough ground. They 
easily distanced us, goslings and all, and a long run taking them 
over a brow, they apparently squatted down somewhere among 
the stones, for when we arrived at the top of the brow not a bird 
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WAS to be seen, and though we devoted a good time to the search 
we could not again find them. Further up the bay we landed for 
a Reindeer hunt up a vallej running at right angles to the long 
axis of the bay. We walked a good way inland, but saw no deer, 
nor did we even find any recent traces of them. On a gentle 
slope, which was pretty well covered with various plants, and 
some distance from the coast, we found four little Purple Sand- 
pipers, hatched, I imagine, within the last three or four days. 
Chapman and I gave chase and soon captured one each, which we 
examined and then set at hberty again. We turned eastwards, 
and returned to the coast by the aeni valley to the one we bad 
gone inland by, on the way collecting some fossils and round ball- 
like nodules of iron -pyrites I?). Hereabouts also one of our 
boat's crew began collecting scurvy-grass {Coctdeana), which 
the Norwegian walrus-hunters call "Sur-gnes" — a name un- 
known to the dictionary. The supply being plentiful, it afforded 
an excellent salad with our al freteo dinner. At the place where 
we landed for Reindeer, from one to two hundred yards inland, we ~ 
found a pair of Arctic Skuas, which had a nest hatched out ; after 
a search 1 found one of the egg-shells, but we did not succeed in 
finding the young birds. The performance gone through by the 
old birds was most amusing and pretty, being the best bit of 
acting by old birds, in drawing one away from their young, that 
I have seen. The usual business — broken wing, broken leg, 
broken everything — were all enacted in turn, in the intervals 
flying close round us, with a cry just like the bark of a somewhat 
wheezy toy-terrier ; then down they would go on the ground again, 
close by us, and every variety and state of helplessness would be 
again acted to the life. Nordenskitild refers to the acting powere 
of this species in the ' Voyage of the Vega' (vol. i., p. 133), and 
Saxby, in his 'Birds of Shetland' (p, 357), describes it. With 
regard to the foot-note by the Editor of the latter work (p. 356}, 
to the effect that the local name for tliis species, to be spelt 
" bosun," was a " term used in Norway," I suspect that his &iend 
who told him so had simply heard it used by a seaman who had 
learnt English. The regular Norwegian' name for this bird, and 
the only one I have heard used,* is " Tyvjo"; Swedish, "Tjufio" 

* The dictionary gives " Kjove " and " Strand-ho^," but I have not heard 
either of theae names used in Norway, and they ar« very pOsaibly nstrioted 
to Deniuaik. 
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(aa giTen b; Nordenskiold). On again reaching the boat we 
proceeded up the bay, which was quite free from ice right np to - 
its head ; it terminates, in true Spitzbergeii fashion, in a large 
glacier. We presently found ourselves among some White Whales, 
one of which came up quite close ahead of us. We saw several ' 
Ringed Seals swimming during the day, at most of which Kjeldsen 
and I, who had rifles, fired one or more shots, but so violent and 
constant were the movements of the boat, in consequence of the 
roughness of the sea, that we could not contrive, despite our 
frantic efforts, to hold our rifles straight enough to kill one. 
During the afternoon, however, one finding itself perfectly safe 
amid the ineffectual hail of Kjeldsen and myself, made bold to 
swim up within fifty yards of us, whereupon Chapman slipped a 
ball-cartridge into his shot-gun, and a shot-gun being adapted for 
snap-shootingr which a rifle is not, he put a bullet into its head, 
killing it, of course, instantaoeously. We' also had shots at an 
enormous Seal, which Kjeldsen pronounced a " Stor-kobbe," and 
which was doubtless that species (P. barbata). About half-way along 
the north shore of the bay, somewhere near " Breakfast Point," we 
. found a good deal of driftwood. Chapman and I this afternoon 
each procured a good Eider drake. As a rule we found them 
exceedingly wary, keeping well out of harm's way, while the ducks 
could be easily shot in large numbers. 

August Snd. On the way back, near Eders Island, I caught a 
glimpse of a bird flying behind me, which I believe to have been 
a Long-tailed Duck, bat sitting as I was, rowing and i*ather 
cramped up, I could not screw round in time to get a better look 
at it. On an island near Point Ahlstrand, on the south side of 
the bay, about an hour and a half's row -from the anchorage near 
Separation Point, where the ship was lying, we fouud a pair of 
Brent Geese. Eiders and Arctic Terns were breeding here, and 
I picked np some tufts of feathers which had belonged to immature 
Glaucous Gulls, which bad apparently been eaten by other birds, 
which tufts Kjeldsen believed to have belonged to Snowy Owls — 
indirect evidence, I think, that this was a bird he had previously 
met -with in Spitzbergeu, though I do not remember whether he 
said he had ever done so, or not. When near tlie Fallas (about 
8 a.m.) we saw a few Brfinnich's Guillemots, accompanied by their 
young ones, about which they were very anxious : the young couid 
dive well. Two of the sportsmen of our party, who had been away 
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for a long day with Johannesen, another of oar ice-pilots, in bis 
" FaogBt-baad," had sacceeded — the ice having dispersed — ^in 
reaching the Reindeer valley on the north eide of Van Mijen's 
Bay, . which we had been unable to reach on the 30th, and had 
killed five deer out of seven seen. Johannesen shot the oaly good 
head, which he cat off and left behind, to save the additional 
labour in porterage. I was offered either of the other heads, bat 
the horns being still in the velvet, and pot fully hardened, I did 
not think them worth preserving. We arrived off the entrance of 
Is Fjord about 6.30 p.m., and charged through ice about a foot 
thick for a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, and soon after- 
wards anchored in Green Harbour, not so far up as on oar 
previous visit. 

August 3rd., Chapman and Faussett, with I^eldsen, landed, 
and proceeded up " the big valley," an old friend, to the eastwards, 
and had "a laborious stalk" after Reindeer, " worked hard all day, 
but to no purpose." They " saw no deer, nor even any birds at 
all, save a few Snowflecks with newly-batched young, and a 
Glaucous GuU or two seeking what he might devour." On their 
way back they met another party of sportsmen from the * Pallas,' 
returning also empty-handed. They had been nearly twenty miles 
up the valley, and only seen five deer, which were too wild to give 
a good shot. As we had heard last night, much to our surprise 
and chagrin, that this was to be oar last day in Spitzbergen, 
I wished to utilise it, as far as possible, in making up deficiencies 
in my collection of birds, but only got away with Johannesen in 
his " Fangst-baad," about the niiddle of the day. Found the usual 
birds about, but in very much reduced numbers, and instead of 
the large fiocks to which we were accustomed, nearly all the birds 
were now fiying singly, with a few pairs among the Little Auks, 
Handt's Guillemots, and Puffins. The Puffins being in about 
their usual numbers, were comparatively much commoner than 
hitherto. I secored some specimens during the afternoon, but 
was obl^ed to call for several of the party who were ashore, and 
bring them on board in time for dinner. From 10 till midnight 
I again went out in the " Fangst-baad," and obtained specimens 
of seven species of birds, viz., Briinnich's and Mandt's Guillemots, 
Little Auk, Puffin, Bider Duck, Purple Sandpiper, and an imma- 
ture example of the Glaucous Gall, of which only three others 
were seen during the voyage, while adult birds were quite common; 
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this indiTidual was with both parents,— at least two old birds, — 
one of vhich I could easily have shot. As we were passing the 
site of the old BuBsiaii hut,' on the S.W. shore of the harbonr, 
I saw a Turnstone 3ying quietlj, or rather flitting, close along 
the shore edge. I landed as quickly as possible, and was lucky 
enongh to secure it, as it is the first specimen recorded as 
obtained in Spitzbergen. I only saw one Skua all day, and that 
was wheeling about, as we rowed back at midnight, among some 
fishing-vessels which were anchored close astern of the 'Pallas.' 
A. Little Auk which I shot this afternoon had the pouch beneath 
the lower mandible greatly distended with a large quantity of 
small transparent shrimps, apparently young ones, of which I have 
brought home specimens. I went on board a Bergen fishing-sloop, 
the ' Eyvind,' and found lying on deck about five Brent Geese, 
which had been shot in Bell Sound the day before, also a live 
gosling and a dead one in down. Johannesen made bids for the 
live gosling, bat the captain of the ' Eyvind ' did not want to part. 
The goslings were very difierent irom those of the Pink-footed 
species, which we bad had on the ' Pallas.' 

August 4th. Weighed anchor for the south at 0.30 midnight — 
BO that our rascally entrepreneur might say we had left on the 4th. 
During the day, as we coasted along, we saw Fulmars, Briinnich's 
and Mandt's Guillemots, Little Auks, Puffins, &c. We left South 
Cape behind us early in the afternoon, and at 9.30 p.m. came to 
heavy pack>ice, which obliged us frequently to stop, and for the 
remainder of the evening and through the night we steered 
to every point of the compass, a very thick fog not facilitating 
matters, while the combination of ice and fog made it extremely 
cold. 

August 6th. Thick fog all day. Passed the latitude of Bear 
Island during the forenoon without getting a glimpse of it. I was 
busy below bird-stuffing nearly the whole day, and have no note 
of so much as a single bird ; but so thick was the fog that even 
had I remained on deck the whole time I should probably have 
had equally little to report. 

August 6th. Fresh east breeze in morning, rising to gale a 
few hours later, ship rolling heavily all day. The fog lifted this 
morning before a rapidly freshening breeze. Sighted Norway 
shortly before Q p.m. ; about 4 made the land, and found that 
instead of being opposite the North Cape, for which we were 
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bound, we were about straight for Tromeo, or somewhere about 
150 mites out of our course ! Fulmars still seen every now and 
then, also Kittiwakes and Guillemots (? BrUnoich's or Common) 
occasionally. In the afternoon saw some small dark Petrels 
(perhaps Fork-tailed Petrels, Tkalassidroma Leachii?). We saw 
a splendid mirage in the evening; two vessels on the horizon 
were reproduced, inverted, in the sky ; of one, which was bull 
down, the reflection was continuous with the top of the masts, and 
slightly distorted; of the other, whose hull was clear of the 
horizon, the reflection was separated by a short interval from the 
trucks, and was almost a perfect reproduction of the original: both 
reflections were a good deal larger than the originals. The sun set 
straight for the first time since leaving the European continent. 

August 7th. Anchored off the North Cape about 6.15 a.m.. 
the gale continuing in full force. Ashore the wild Sowers were 
beautiful, and — after Spitzbergen — appeared to be in great pro- 
fusion. In a small pool of water, close down to the sea, I caught 
some fresh-water shrimps, which I brought home in alcohol, 
We reached Hammerfest in the afternoon, and after a stay of three 
hours continued southwards. 

August 8th. We arrived at Tromso, and the next day I went 
ashore, leaving my fellow-passengers on board the 'Pallas' to 
continue the voyage back to Trondhjem and Bergen. 
(To be eontiDaed.) 



NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON BRITISH 

STALK-EYED CRUSTACEA. 

B? John T. CABRntoTON, F.L.S., and Edward Lovbtt. 

(Contioaed boa p. 903.) 

Paqukid^. 
This family is without doubt the most singular as well as the 
most interesting, especially when considered in relation to other 
forms, of the whole of the Stalk-eyed Crustacea ; the remarkable 
abdomen, an almost simple membranous sac, would seem to 
favour the idea that the true position of the Anomoura, of which 
this family are the characteristic forms, is really at the foot of the 
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series, and that the crab-shaped forms were developed ^roagh 
the lAthodea or Dromia types, whilst the lobeter-shaped forms 
obtained through that of Oalathea or Munida ; at any rate, the 
need of an artificial protection, such as the Pagurida absolately 
require for their very existence, implies a condition of existence 
eo hazardous and precarious, that a state of things in which a 
naturally protected abdomen replaced one of so deUcate and 
unguarded a nature would be far more conducive to the develop- 
ment of the species, or rather of alhed species generally. 

Another remarkable feature in connection with the Pagurida 
is that, so far as is known, almost their sole protection has been 
the dead shells of Univalve molluscs. These molluscs woold 
therefore have been in existence prior to the period when the 
defenceless condition of the Pagurida required such protection. 
From this it would seem as if this group were really a degenerate 
form of the Crustacea, considering that the latter are older 
geologically, and therefore also in point of development, than the 
Gastropods, &e highest forms of the Testaceous MoUusca. 

In describing the Pa^imda we shall only enumerate the 
generic features when treating of Pagurus Bemkardua, and refer 
to the specific characteristics only of the rest of the species, and 
the points of identification. 

Pagurus Bernhardus, Linne. 

This is the largest, commonest, and therefore the best known 
species of this genus ; in fact, it is the only one known, even to 
many observing individuals, and is therefore called " Tke Hermit 
Crab." The species is also known by the name of " Farmers" in 
Essex, and on the south coast are called " Soldiers." 

The carapace is smooth, divided behind the cephalo-thoracic 
portion into two lobe-like portions; it has a short stunted 
rostrum. The eyes are fixed on stout short peduncles, and the 
antennte are long and well developed. The anterior pair of legs 
are massive, unequal, and very roughly granulated ; the next two 
pairs are also granulated and tapering to a sharp-pointed terminal 
Joint, and the last two pairs are rudimentary. There are also 
pseudo-svrimmerets, which, in the case of the female, are the 
processes to which the ova are attached. The abdomen is, as we 
have said, a membranous sac, but it is furnished with a small set 
of tail-plates, armed with powerful hooks, which serve as anchors 
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to its artificial <lwelliDg, The protection in the adalt form of 
this species is almost invariablj' the shell of the whelk, Bueeimtm 
vndttivm ,- but from observation we can say that this covering is 
by no means the safeguard that it is generally supposed to be. 
We have noticed a number of these animals in a large aquarium 
tank, where they throve fairly well, but although well fed they 
they were always ready to devour each other whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred. A large and powerful Hennit Crab would, by 
placing its smaller claw on the shell-abode and seizing its 
opponent — or rather, unsuspecting prey — with the large forceps, 
drag it out, transfer itself to the coveted shell, and seize its 
defenceless victim all in apparently one movement, so rapid was 
the robbery and murder carried out. Again, whenever a crab 
was robbed of its shell, without being eaten also, it exhibited a 
most pitiful terror, endeavouring to keep its head and forceps 
towards its enemies, and seeking some comer or rock-crevice 
for its temporary protection, but as soon as it saw an empty 
shell within a safe diftance it seized it and transferred its soft 
abdominal segments to its friendly shelter with the rapidity of 
thought. If, however, these animals have sufficient warning to 
enable them to withdraw into their shelier, it is simply impossible 
to extract them by force. When used for bait, for which purpose 
it is largely taken, the whelk-shell is broken, and it is extracted 
in that way. 

The colour of P. BeTtthardua is a yellowish or brownish red. 

The ova are of a pale greenish yellow, somewhat oval in 
shape, and are attached in groups to the pseudo-swimmerets of 
the female by rather strong viscid ligatures. 

It is a common species and widely distributed, but varies much 
in size in different localities, those from the deeper parts of the 
North Sea being very lar^e. 

Pagurue Prideauxii, Leach. 
As Prof. Bell remarks, in his work, this species resembles the 
foregoing in many respects ; still there are points of strong 
specific difference, as well as other easy means of identification, 
to which we shall refer. Its chief specific characteristics are as 
follows : — Anterior portion of carapace more level than that of 
P. Bemhardue ; superior as well as ambulatory feet less tuber- 
culated, the latter being nearly smooth; eyes rather more 
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globular, and the size of the mature animal less than that of the 
the former species. 

The very remarkable means by which thia species ma; be 
identified when taken, and to which we alluded above, is one 
mentioned prominently by Bell as having been noted by Kfr. 
Thompson — namely, that the shell in which this species lives is 
generally also the "locus" of an Actinia, Adamiia paUiata. It 
appears, however, that Br. L^ach and Prof. E. Forbes do not 
Beem to have been able to endorse this experience, although of 
the many hundreds of specimens that we have examined, from 
our southern waters only, it certainly was a remarkably constant 
rule. Another somewhat curious fact is that the shell in which 
this species lives is only large enough to protect the lower 
portion of the abdomen, and this shell is almost invariably 
TTochvs magus. 

The colour of P. Prideauxii is a pale reddish brown, with 
blue bars upon the legs. 

The ova are of a rich bumt-sienna tint, and more globular 
than those of P. Bemhardus. 

This species has been recorded from Loch Fyne, Strangford 
and Belfast Loughs, off Dundrum, and from Plymouth Sound. 
We have obtained it by dredging from near GuerDsey and from 
the English Channel off the Sussex, Dorset, and Devon coasts. 

Pagurvs tricarinatug, Norman. 
This species was described by Dr. Norman in the British 
Association Beport, 1668, from three specimens obtained from 
deep water off Shetland. We have not seen it. 

Pagtarus cuanensis, Thompson. 

This species, discovered by Mr. W. Thompson off the Irish 
coast, may be recognised by its having the anterior pair of legs 
shorter, more massive and hairy than the two Erst species of this 
genus. The eye-stalks are very long in comparison with those of 
P. Bemhardus or P. Prideauxii. It chiefly selects the shells of 
Mwex erinaceuB for its habitation, but is occasionally found in 
those of other molluscs. 

This is by no means a widely distributed species, but has 
been recorded from Fortaferry, Bangor Bay, Belfast Bay, Shet- 
land (rare), Dublin (rare), Plymouth, Northumberland and Durham 
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coasts (rare), Cornwall, and Milford Haveo. We hare obtfuned 
it also from Guernsey, Jersey, and Devon. 
Pagurua euanentis is with ova in April. 

PaguTut pubeaceru, Kroyer (= Tkompsoni, Bell). 

The general character of this species is allied to both P. 
Prideauxii and P. cuanenaU, its limbs being spiny and hairy ; 
the antennse are long, and the eye-stalks cylindrical. 

It is a rare species, and has been taken at Belfast, Shetland 
(where a variety occurs having the claws free from hairs), Dublin, 
Plymouth, Hebrides, and Berwick. 

It is with ova in March. 

Pagurua ulidianus, Thompson. 

This apecies so closely resembles the young of P. Bernhardv* 
that it is considered actually to be so by some ; but Bell says 
that the head in the present species is more elongate, its sides 
more parallel, and the granulations on its surface more even. 

It has been recorded from Portaferry, Galway, Belfast, 
Dublin, and Cornwall. 

Pagurua faadatiu, Bell. 

This species, though described as new by Prof Bell, is 
considered by Spence Bate as " evidently Hyndmtmm "; and as it 
was only described from a drawing, and has not, so far as we 
know, been again taken, it is difficult to form an opinion 
regarding it. 

Paguma Hyndmanni, Thompson. 

This species has the carapace smooth, and rounded anteriorly ; 
the forceps are also somewhat smooth and club-shaped ; ambu- 
latory legs slender and tapering, and eye-stalks stout. The colour 
of this species is pale dull red ; and it is barely an inch in length. 

According to Prof. Bell, Pagurua Hyndmanni has been 
recorded from Portaferry and Belfast Bay. It is also recorded 
from Shetland, Dublin, Galway, Northumberland, and Plymouth. 
We have obtained it from S. Devon, generally inhabiting the 
shells of a species of Turritelia, to which characteristic Bell also 
bears testimony ; also from the Channel Islands. 

The ova are of a beautiful silvery green, and are exuded in 
February. 
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Pagurtu l4evU, Thompson. 

This email Hermit Crab may be distingoisbed by its shining 
carapace, the anterior margin of which is waved ; the pednncleii 
are stout; and the superior legs are as usual unequal, slighUy 
granulated, and armed with small serrations on the inner mai^in 
of the forceps. 

The colour of the animal is dull yellow, with markings of a 
bright brick-red on the forceps. 

Pagurua Icevis has been recorded from Shetland, Galway, 
Moray Firth, Northumberland, Portaferry, and Falmouth. We 
have obtained it from Guernsey, where it was found to inhabit 
the shells otNatica,MureXyDentaliv,m,&!.e , and also from Torbay. 

"Its ova is black" (no doubt when mature, as is generally 
the case in Crustacea). 

(To b« oontiiiQed.) 



OCCASIONAL NOTES. 



Ottbbs taken in a Bow-nbt. — It ocoaaiooally happens that Otters 
enter the bow-nets set for Tench, in pursuit of the captive fish, aod being 
nnable to extricate tbemBelves are drowned. Two full-grown Otters, male 
and female, were thus found dead in a bow-net oc one of the Norfolk 
Broads, on the a»th August last. — T. Southwell (Norwich). 



Nestino of the Woodcock. — Two neats of this bird have come under 
my observation — one at GlengarrifT, Co. Cork, in 1878 ; the other found by 
me iu the Curraghmore Woods iu May last, as mentioned by Mr. Ussher 
{anUOy p. 307). In the former nest there were, I believe, four eggs ; two of 
these hatched, and the other two were given to me for my collection ; both 
were addled. The second nest contained three eggs, all of which, as pre- 
viously recorded, were found to be addled when blown. Is it not strange 
that two out of four in oue case, and the entire batch of eggs in the other, 
should have proved addled ? Although collecting birds' ^gs for some years, 
I may say that I have very seldom come across addled eggs. The only 
instance I can remember at present was in a nest of the Hooded Crow, in 
which— out of a clutch of five eggs — one was addled. Perhaps other 
observers would give their experience on this point. — Williau W. 
FmiiXHa (Porllaw, Co. Waterford). 
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Rbd-breabted Ssife in North-eabt Lincolnshire. — I recentlj 
obtained in the flesh an example of this North American Snipe, 
MacTorkamphus griteu*, shot on the sea-coast between Cleethorpee and 
Tetney Haven on August )6th, and sent in by carrier to Grimsby for 
sale. It is an adult, changing from the Knot-like plumage of summer 
to the grey of winter, and was in an advanced state of moult. Mr. J. J. 
Dalgleish, in his ' List of Occurrences of North American Birds in 
Europe' ('Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club,' vol. v., April, 
1880), has registered tirenty-six supposed occurrences of the Bed-breasted 
Snipe during the present century in Europe, sixteen of which, however, are 
marked as doubtful. In the ten undoubted occurrences the date of 
appearance has been either late in September or in October. — Johm 
CuRSEAUX (Great Cotes, Ulceby). 

ORNiTUOLoaiCAL NoTEs FBOM NoBTH NoRTHAMFroNBHiRE, — Three 
instances of the Hobby, Falco »ubbutM, breeding in our neighbonrfaood 
this summer have come to my knowledge. The first nest, apparently 
that of a Carrion Crow, was found about the third week in June, and 
contained three eggs, ooe of which was taken some few days after 
discovery, and is, with the two young birds subsequently taken from Ihe 
said nest, now in my possession. The second nest, about which I have no 
particulars, was found some days after that above-mentioned, and contained 
one egg only ; the young bird from this nest is also here. In the third 
instance the nest was not discovered, but two young birds just able to fly 
from tree to tree were closely observed by a friend and neighbour who is 
perfectly well acquainted with this little Falcon. In all three iiiataDGee I 
am glad to say that the parent birds have, as far as I know, hitherto 
escaped destruction. A Manx Shearwater, Puffima anglorum, was picked 
up in a field of mangold- wurzel near Cranfbrd, Kettering, on the morning of 
August 24tb, and sent off at once alive to me. It is needless to eav that 
it was in a very weak and exhausted condition, and in spite of all oui 
efforts .to feed it, died a few days after its arrival. I observed nine Whim- 
hreis, Numenim pliaoput, flying up the valley of the Nen, near this bouse, 
calling loudly, on August 31st.— Lilfobd (Lilford Hall, Oundle, North- 
amptonshire, September 4 th). 

Snipe Pehchi ho. —Referring to the notes of Messrs. Whitaher and 
Backhouse on the perching of the Common Snipe, I beg to offer a few 
remarks on this somewhat vexed question. Though I have been well 
acquainted with this bird for fifty years or more, I never found one perching, 
— a pretty good proof that it is not its habit, — though 1 have heard of its 
doing so ; and was informed some years since by the late Dr. Saxby that 
he had once seen a Snipe perch on a stone in Shetland. That the American 
Suipe perches I liad ocular proof ere I had been many hours landed at St. 
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John's, Newfoundland ; tliougfa the &ct of in; having found and ^ot four 
on the '33rd of July, 1857, when perched on snake-fences, was omitted from 
mj notes published in ' The Zoologist ' in 1858, because the editor (Mr. 
Newman) thought that I might have mistaheD the species ! Subsequently, 
however, when reminded that BufTon about one hundred and fifty years 
before had remarked on this habit, my note was inserted. That the 
American Snipe is a distinct species, though doubted by BufTon, Wilson, 
and other writers, is a fact, seeing that it has sixteen tail-feathers, and the 
Common Snipe of Europe but fourteen : it also varies somewhat in colour, 
and has the second quill margined with white on the outer web, which is 
not the case in the European species. A full and minute description of the 
AmericBD Snipe and its plumage will be found in the notes referred to. — 
Hemry Hadfield (High Cliff, Ventnor, I. of W.). 

Notes from Hdnstakton, Norfolk. — On August 2nd Sanderliogs 
were plentiful along the shore between Eunstanton and Holme. I shot 
five out of one flock, all mature birds in nearly full summer plumage, and, 
had I required them, could have obtained many more. Oystercatcheis 
were very plentiful, frequenting the sands and mussel-banks : three speci- 
mens which I shot were all mature. I saw two Turnstones in full plumage, 
and observed Swifts frequenting the chelk-clifTs near the lighthouse, where 
they breed in considerable numheis (see ' Birds of Norfolk,' vol. i., p. 345). 
I got an adult female Turnstone near Holme Point on Ai^ust 4th, and the 
same day noticed three or four Knots with rod breasts. On August 10th 
I saw two laige Waders, and dropped one to a loDg shot ; it proved to be a 
male Bar-tailed Godwit, in quite as perfect summer plumage as any I erer 
obtained in May, in the days when that month used to afford such a rich 
harvest of migratory waders. The following day I got a mature Arctic Tern, 
and two young Turnstones out of a flock oa the ISth. These latter birds 
became quite common about this time, and for several mornings 1 much 
enjoyed watching two which frequented the beach a little way beyond 
HunataotOD Station. Thoy were very tame, and it was most interesting to 
see the business-like way in which they turned over the sea-weed. A more 
appropriate name than this local name of " tangle-picker " could not be found 
for these birds. On August 32nd I got a Sanderling (bird of the year) and 
two Dunlins in summer plumage. Besides the birds mentioned above, I 
clearly identified the Heron, Curlew, Wbimbrel, Bedshank, Common Gull, 
Lesser Black-backed Gull, and Little Tern. A specimen of the White- 
tailed Eagle, which I have not seen recorded in ' The Zoolc^t,' was shot 
near Hunstanton last winter. He frequented the neighbourhood for some 
time, especially the grounds of Hunstautoo Hall, where orders were given 
for his protection, but be left this safe retreat for the bleak sand-hills or 
" meals " between Hunstanton and Holme ; here he was unsuccessfully shot 
at again and again, on one occasiou leaving behind him (to quote my 
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informaut's words) "enough down to fill a peck-basket" However, he was 
at last stalked by au old guoDer, who got a sitting shot at close range, 
aimed at the Eagle's head, aod knocked him over — a most ingloriooa 
ending for so oobie a bird !— Julian Tuck (Buckoall, near Stoke-on-Trent). 



Addebs Swallowiho thbib YouKa^ — The following incident wa> 
observed (aa well as I can remember, in September, 1874) by myself, ray 
brother Mr. B. Lancaster Rose, and Mr. George C.L.Lenox: — When 
shooting on Mr. Lenox's moor, near Newton Stewart, in Wigtoiishire, one 
or us discovered an Adder coiled up on a sunny bank on the moor. Upon 
his calling to the others of us. we all gathered rouud, and we then saw the 
Adder, which by this time had been disturbed, with several young Adders 
round her. We then distinctly saw her open her mouth and allow the 
young to crawl down her throat, after which she was killed by having her 
head crushed with the heel of a shooting- boot. Having aeeu the young go 
down her throat, and being still able to see the movements of them inside 
her, one of us cut off her head, and some of the young thereupon crawled 
out of that end of the body. We then laid her body open through its entire 
length Bud found more young Adders, which were quite able to strike at the 
point of a stick when irritated by it. We all distinctiy remember the above 
ci ream stances, and are quite certain that not only did the young Addns 
first crawl down their mother's throat, but also came out again from the 
head end of the body after the head itself had been cat off. We are quite 
certain that they were in the stomach, and not in utero. Until quite 
recently we were not aware that it Was otherwise than an admitted fact that 
Adders swallow their young in a moment of apparent danger, or we should 
certainly have taken the necessary steps at the time for preserving the 
bodies of the Adder and her young. — Georoe A. St, Croix Rosb ; 
corroborated, B. Lahoabtbb Rose, Gbu. Lennox Lkkok (Haynere, Penn, 
Bucks, Sept. 1883). 

Gramis im aid of Zoological Science. — Amongst th© Tarions 
monetary giants for next year, made by the British Association at its 
recent meeting at Southampton in aid of scientific research, we observe in 
the department of Biology the following :— General Pitt-Rivers, for Photo- 
graphs of the Races and principal Crosses in the British Isles, f 10 ; Mr. 
Stainton, Record of Zoological Literature, £100; Mr. J. Cordeaoi, 
Researches on the Migration of Birds, £30 ; Piof. Ray Lankester, Table 
at the Zoological Station at Naples, £80; Dr. Pye-Smith. Scottish 
Zoological Stations, £36 ; Sir J. Hooker, Eiploring Kilimanjaro and the 
a4joiniDg Mountains of Eastern Equatorial Africa, £500; Mr. R, Meldola, 
Investigation of Loughton Camp, Esaei, £10; Mr. P. L. Sclator, 
Natural History of Tiroor-Laut, £&U. 
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The Coueg' Check lAst of North American Birds. Second edition, 
revised to date and entirely rewritten under direction of the 
Author, with a Dictioj^ary of the Etymology, Orthography, 
and Orthoepy of the Scientific Names, the concordance of 
previous Lists, and a Catalogue of his Ornithological 
Publications. {Boston: Estes & Lauriat, 1882, 8to, 
pp. 165). 

This long title fully indicates the contents of Dr. Cones' 
latest contribution to ornithological literature, without the two 
other names with which the binder has ornamented the cover. 
Work in a hresh field hrom such an accomplished author is one 
which all who know Dr. Cones' previous writings cannot hesitate 
to welcome. The fertiUty of the writer's pen really seems 
amazing, when we observe in his Appendix here printed that 
during the last twenty years he has actually written three hun* 
dred articles and separate books on birds alone. Yet few writers 
have done more ont-door work than Dr. Goues, and it is mar- 
vellous how he has found time for so much in the midst of his 
labours as an army surgeon, and a lecturer on human anatomy 
in a medical college besides. 

The first edition of the ' Check List ' was published in 
December, 1873, and it obtained wide currency on its re-issoe a 
month afterwards in connection with the author's well-known 
' Field Ornithology.' There, however, it was but a bare catalogue 
of scientific and vernacular titles, while here the list, revised 
with the utmost care and raised to include 888 species, is en- 
hanced in value by the addition of explanations of the pronunci- 
ation and derivation of all the generic and specific names, 
together with much subsidiary information. We welcome such 
an addition by an American hand none the less because we know 
that a somewhat similar treatment of the names of our British 
birds has been undertaken by Mr. Henry T. Wharton for publi- 
cation in the anxiously-expected ' Ibis ' List to be issued by the 
British Ornithologists' Union. It is strange that a work of such 
interest and utility has never been comprehensively undertaken 
before, one which will now soon have appeared from both the Old 
World and the New. 
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Dr. Cones here enumerates all the birda hitherto foond on the 
entire continent of North America, north of Mexico, and includ- 
ing Greenland. The original edition eomprieed 778 speeieB, as 
against 888 m the present. ThiB number is made up by the 
subtraction of six names, which are mere synonyms, and of 
four which do not actually occur within the prescribed limits, 
together with the addition of 120, most of the latter being newly- 
described species, discovered in Texas, Arizona, and Alaska 
since the publication of the ' Key.' Some of these Dr. Coues is 
inclined to regard as scarcely worthy of the rank of full species, 
but he includes them on accotmt of their being generally received 
as such. The advance of Ornithology in North America is 
pretty clearly indicated by a table which Dr. Coues gives on p. 9, 
from which we see that the total of the birds of that coootry. 
given by Wilson in 1814, was only 283. 

Perhaps there is nothing in this work of Dr. Coues which 
will grate so harshly on our Old World notions as his continued 
nse of a trinomial nomenclature. We who Btrive, even if not 
always successfully, to follow the Stricklandian Code, and who 
believe that a binomial nomenclature is at once the simplest and 
the most useful, cannot but feel that any other system ia both 
retrograde and misleading. For instance, to take the first 
example in the ' Check List,' if Turdut migratorim propinqiau, 
is not Turdus migratonut, why not let it Btand as Turdu* 
propinqv/ua ? If it is only a variety of Turdus migratorius, why 
let it stand as a species, on the same footing as the type from 
which apparently it so slightly differs ? Nomenclature is at best 
arbitrary ; many a Thrush might be aptly described as ftucescem, 
" somewhat dark," but when we speak of Turdua fuacescens, and 
know the species to which that name was first applied, it is 
a matter of no real moment whether the name is apt or not. A 
Scotchman's name may be Black, but we do not consequently 
think of him as other than fair. Directly we cease to use names 
as nothing but tokens, in the strict senBe, we introduce con- 
fusion. Trinomialism is simply an attempt to return to the old 
method that Linmeus is celebrated for having — as we hoped — 
caused his followers to discard naming a bird by a diagnostic 
sentence. If we use three names, there is nothing to prevent us 
from using a dozen, save, fortnunatelj, the obvious confusion that 
would result. It is only to be hoped that the evil example of the 
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Americans will Qover be followed by European omitbologiBts. 
Nomeaolatore ie BofiSciently complicated already, without letting 
go of the principle of simplicity that baa served ao well zoologiets 
and botanists alike for more than a century. There are many 
who think that the addition of one author's name infringes the 
principles of binomialism ; what are we to do when two specific 
names are followed by the names of two authors ? 

Dr. Coues' preliminary remarks on " Orthography or Spell- 
ing" are clear and useful, but when he treats of " Orthoepy or 
PrononciatioD " we fear he is needlessly pedantic. Englishmen 
have so long, however erroneously, pronounced Latin words as 
nearly as possible as if they were English, that it is fatile to 
eipect reform in a matter where even scholars are undecided. 
Teach ornithologists uniformity by showing them where a vowel 
is long and where it is short, so that their pronunciation may not 
grate upon educated ears ; but we can see no advantage to be 
gained by pronouncing /uacesccna "foosaysaynce," or virens 
" wirraynce," or amcena " ahmwaynah," or chen " cane." Those 
who follow Dr. Coues' suggestions in this direction may in the 
end prove to be more or less correct, but they will certainly to the 
end be misunderstood. Even if it were possible to make every 
ornithologist a scholar on the modem lines, it is very doubtful if 
much would be gained. But false quantities are no more allow- 
able than provincialisms or dropping h's ; guard against these, 
and you cannot much farther go. However, for all his learning. 
Dr. Gouee seems to think it sometimes allowable to make false 
quantities himself ; he knows that Lophopkanes is correct, but 
he " instinctively inclines " to Lopkopkaneg. Instinct here seems 
to be the child of other people's ignorance ; a somewhat novel 
definition ! In speaking of Troglodytes he apparently would for- 
B&ke the obvious pronunciation of the " dead " Grreek poets, and 
adopt that of the modem Greeks, laying the stress on the vowel 
where the accent — by well-known laws — falls ; chiefly, be it 
observed, because it is a trifle easier. 

These remarks might seem ungenerous were it not for 
the unbounded gratitude with which we would fain greet 
Dr. Goues for his excellent researches into the origin and 
meaning of all the birds' names he has occasion to use. These 
form the great peculiarity and value of the present publication, 
and we most heartily commend them to the serious study of 
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every ornithologist, whether his work lie mainly in the field or 
in the despieed " closet." Every explanation Dr. Coues gives 
ODght henceforth to become the common property of every lover 
of birds ; in tbem seema to lie the poetry of the appUcstion of 
the names. 

In a review like the present it would be unprofitable to go 
through all Dr. Coues* remarks seriatim, bat we may notice some 
instances where we think revision needful. His excellent index, 
in which the reader should observe that some corrections are 
made, renders references to the numbers of the names unneoes- 
sary. Yet even here the corrections are not always sufficient ; 
for instance, the name Attkia seems to puzzle him, although it is 
simply taken from that of the beautiful maiden who vras the 
beloved of the poetess Sappho — an apt idea to apply to a Hum- 
ming-bird ; to say, " it is also a proper name," does not convey 
much information. 

Under Regvlut calendula it ia scarcely correct to say that 
Calendula, " was apparently coined by Brisson, 1760." The word 
probably comes from caler^, to glow ; but it was used in botany 
centuries ago. Old Gerard, in his * Herball,' 1597, says : — " The 
Marigold is called Calendula : it is to be seene in floure in the 
Calends almost of every moneth." 

MotaciUa, and words with a similar termination, have long 
presented difficulties, and Dr. Coues rather adds to the confusion. 
We have motare, to keep moving, as a frequentative of moveo, I 
move ; the frequentative adjective from this would have been 
motax, of which the diminutive would be vwtacula, and the 
double diminutive motacilla. There is no reason to maJce a 
barbarous compound of a real Latin word and an invented Greek 
one. Albicilla, atridlla, &c., can all be similarly explained ; our 
theory is not overturned by albiciUa having l^een applied to an 
Eagle, as if it were not a diminutive ; guessing is as old a 
practice as etymology itself. 

Of Mgiothus kornemanni — which, by the way, is named after 
Jens Wilken Hornemann, who lived 1770 — 1841 — it is not quite 
right to say "it ia absolutely confined" to Greenland, seeing 
that a specimen was killed near Whitburn so long ago as 1856, 
and figured by Mr. Hancock in his ' Catalogue of the Birds of 
Northumberland and Durham ' ; and it is said to have occurred 
as far south as Abbeville. 
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Dr. Couee does not seem clear about the origin of the name 
Oriole, although it has been elaborately traced by Littre directly, 
along with the French form of the same word Loriot, from the 
Latin aureolus, golden. But onder this bird, Icterus gaibula. 
Dr. Goues giTcs a most interesting origin for the Temaeular 
name " Baltimore." 

No doubt Perisoreus does look very like a crux, and we could 
onderstand Dr. Coues indolgLng in a httle imagination about it. 
But if he had looked it up in Agassiz's ' Nomenclature,' and seen 
that it was there derived from <nf>ir«fii^*F, accumulo, I heap up all 
round, and that the inventor of the name, Bonaparte, was 
Agassiz's coadjutor in compiling that work, he would have saved 
himself a few lines. What the appUcation of the name may be 
we are not sufficiently acquainted with the bird's habits to 
disclose, but it clearly has to do with the bird's affinity to the 
Magpie, and the well-known tendency to hoarding which that 
bird has. 

The idea of Gyrfalcon being a cormption of Hierofaleo is iu- 
genioBB, and may very probably be true, but it lacks the historical 
basis upon which alone etymology can be sure. The German 
Geifalk seems to point neither to " gyrate " nor to •»(w|, and it is 
quite certain that Ufoi, a hawk, has no etymological kinship with 
iifi^, sacred. Prof. Skeat, in hie lately published dictionary, is 
content to take G-yrfalcon to be " a falcon that flies in gyres ; " 
though he gives a third alternative, the German Gcier, a vulture, 
but, as that is probably cognate with gyrare, it does not compli- 
cate the question any further. 

We can help Dr. Coues to an explanation of hiaUcula. 
Gharleton, at p. 109 of bis ' Onomasticon Zoicon ' (1668), says 
the name is given to the King Plover quia drca fixtminum alveos et 
rivorum hiatus versetar, because it haunts the mouths {hiatus) of 
rivers. 

There is a carelessness about deriving Vaneliua from vanut, 
vain, that surprises us in the midst of so much erudition. The 
old spelling, VanneUus, and the French ranneau, leave no doubt 
as to the origin of the word being from the Latin vannua, a fan. 
Gharleton ({. c, p. 108) clearly says the name is given quod aUs, 
irutar vanni sea ventilabri, cnmmotis concussiaqne strepilum edat. 

Dr. Coues' corrections of obvious misspelUngs are among the 
most important of the changes he introduces in the present work. 
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Bat in bia zeal to be right be sometimes gneBBes atmecesBarily. 
For inBtance, tbe Godwit was kDOwn as far back &b the time of 
Gesner as Fedoa ; it iB hardly right to alter this to foeda at the 
present day. Sorely the application of fceda is aa obBCore as 
the derivation of fedoa. Alterations in spelling sbonld never be 
made without the clearest evidence, and here tbe only evidence is 
ignorance. 

Again, imagination carries oar anthor away vrhen he attempts 
to explain Numeniut arquata. Tbe "crescent-moon " BUggestion 
is no doubt the correct explanation of the generic name, hut we 
believe Mr. Wharton will show ns a new meaning for arquata 
when at last the ' Ibis ' List appears. 

It is easy to say that Hareida is " a nonsense-word, invented 
by Leach " (1816), but it involves our endowing Willnghby with 
an almost prophetic power. In his ' Omithologia,' p. 290 (1676), 
he has a section describing, to use bis own words, " Atuu cauda- 
cuta Islandica Hareida ipai* dicta." Leach did not invent the 
name, but merely latinised an Icelandic form. 

How far astray an etymologist may be led by gaessing is 
comically illustrated by Dr. Coues' derivation of perapiciUata. 
The true meaning of the word must be " covered with looking- 
glasses," from apeaUum, a mirror, in reference to the white 
patches on the head. For this idea, in common with many other 
of our emendations, we are indebted to Mr. Wharton, who has 
courteously allowed us a sight of some of his proof-sheets. 

Notwithstanding the deficiencies we have found in Dr. Coues' 
book, it must be remembered that there are in it more than a 
thousand remarks concerning names which it would be mere 
flattery to commend. The book teems with information which it 
would take years of research to find elsewhere. Future ornitho- 
logists will be grateful for the knowledge of the persons from 
whom Buoh names as graciae, luciae, &c., were taken, and Dr. 
Coues gives an interesting note on the pronunciation of his own 
name, together with a little genealogy, under Arquatelia coueti. 
Any author might be proud of such a crown to his literary 
labours as tbe present ' Ornithological Dictionary ' nndoubtedly 
is to those of Dr. Coues. 
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REMARKS ON THE GROUSE DISEASE. 
Bi 3. A. Habtie Browh, F.R.S.E., F.Z.S. 

As to the caases and gradnal development of the Qrouse 
disease, I conid write at some length as a nataralist, although 
the historical aspect should also be considered and fully treated 
of, and parallel statistics collected contemporaneously, of heather- 
burning, estate management, &c. 

If all sportsmen were naturalists, beUenng in the sound theory 
and practical worb of Darwin, I cannot conceive that they would fail 
to recognise the true causes and trace even the dcTelopment. Of 
the actual positive nature of the disease I might also write at some 
length, but when I state that Dr. Cobbold has already investigated 
this and treated pretty fully of it, it will be perhaps more practical 
to refer to the causes and consequent means of prevention. 

I believe, in common with many other naturalists, that-Qronse 
disease is caused mainly by over- stocking, over-preservation, and 
the complete and indiscriminate slaughter of certain species of 
vermifl (or so-called vermin), notably the Peregrine Falcon, and 
by the state of the young and old heather after severe late 
frosts, which now affect the degenerate stock more easily than in 
former years when birds, though less numerous, were healthier, 
stronger, and had a larger area of feeding -ground. The much 
larger number of sportsmen now coming to Scottish moors does 
not adequately make up for the increased number of birds, as the 
latter on Perthshire moors and highly-stocked grounds soon 
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become very wild. Many more indifferent shots, and indifferent 
BportBmen too, now come north for a short outing on the moors. 
Long ago the lairds and their friends alone shot the moors, and 
were content with smaller bags. Now people who pay high rents 
want larger bjigs, and cram into a week's shooting what used 
to be a whole season's sport. As a consequence many more 
birds are wounded, if not in the vital organs, in other parts, 
which wounds affect their constitutions, and if they Uve till 
another year they probably breed weaker-eonstitutioned birds. 
Before Peregrines were shot down and trapped and destroyed, 
these weakly birds were picked off, being usually the easiest 
captured, and the last of the covey or pack in flight. How 
many instances can be given — authentic instances — of Grouse 
disease appearing to any alarming extent, or at all, in deer- 
forests ? This, I believe, would be well worth working out. My 
belief is — ^but I do not speak with data at my side — that if this 
part of the subject be investigated very few authentic records 
will he found of Grouse disease in the deer-forests of Scot- 
land. And why? Because Peregrines, Martens, WUd Cats, 
and "vermin" are not slain indiscriminately in deer-forests, 
and the Grouse there leads a more natural and less artificial 
life. If reference be made to my essay on the GapercaiUie 
of Scotland (published by David Douglas, Edinburgh), it will 
be seen that some natural laws as to range, distribution, 
and " spread " of species, have a direct and powerful bearing 
also upon Grouse (op. cit., chap, xix., p. 107). Formerly 
Grouse had great and extensive areas to feed over ; now 
owing to overstocking and perfectly reckless and ignorant 
interference with Nature's laws, they are "cabin'd, cribb'd, 
confin'd." Formerly one bird had perhaps acres and acres to 
itself— or, shall we say, one covey bad ; now every acre, we may 
say, has its covey or coveys. Formerly birds were less plentiful, 
more healthy, and men were less greedy ; now Grouse are 
swarming, and a most unnatural state of things exists ; not satisfied 
with this even, men want more and more, and grudge a single bird 
to feed the Falcon's yoiuig. As long as they do so, so long will 
Grouse disease recur. A direct cause of rapid increase of Grouse 
is the regular system now of burning heather, a better succes- 
sion of young fresh food being supplied. But the natural 
outcome of this is that when late and severe frosts do come, as 
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th«y SO often do in this country, a much larger area of good 
feeding-ground is damaged. If there were lesa young heather 
there would be fewer birds, I believe ; but should late frosts 
come tbey would be less likely to do damage on a lai^e 
scale. If we must bare birds at the rate of fifty or a hundred 
to the acre on our moors (I do not speak from statistics), we 
must bum our heather judiciously and well ; but if we have 
this unnatural stock one year, we must not be surprised if the 
following spring a severe late frost damages, or destroys, all our 
fine stretches of tender young heather, and our Ctrouse con- 
sequently become diseased. Formerly, I believe, when heather- 
burning was not so common, the young heather came up to a 
limited and natural extent beneath tbe old heather, which latter, 
to some considerable extent, protected the former from the frosts 
of spring. Now the young heather is forced up by the burn- 
ing, and it has no protection at all, as formerly. Much more 
might be said in support of what I have already stated, but to 
me so self-evident seem the causes, and the whole sequence of the 
facts connected with the Grouse disease, and so certain am I 
that in the main issues I shall he supported in what I say by those 
naturalists whose opinion is most worth having, that I do not 
think it necessary here to bring forward further proofs and 
statistics ; but simply to repeat that the first causes of Grouse 
disease are to be found in over- stocking, over- preservation, 
ignorant and reckless slaughter of so-called vermin, greed, un- 
natural and too rapid burning of heather, and a wholly artificial 
state of Grouse -farming. 

In different districts these causes may vary to some extent 
In the west, for instance, if too large areas of heather are 
destroyed (i.e., burned), where young heather takes three or four 
years to reappear, or is entirely supplanted by ling and grasses, 
and where the hill-sides get " pitted " and worn into cap-shaped 
holes by the naturally wet climate and great rainfall, holding thus 
much moisture, then Grouse do not increase in numbers, hut 
become extinct or scarce, owing to the scarcity of natural food 
and then perhaps the outcry is made, not against tbe interference 
with Nature's laws in this direction, but against the super- 
abundance of " vermin." 

Again, in Perthshire or Banfiahire, or other districts where 
young heather rushes up as if in a hot-bed after the old heather 
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IB burned in a single year, or at most two, and remains good for 
several years, the results are different, and a targe stock of birds 
appear. But if the vhole heather were burned at once and 
severe late spring frosts came, bo would the whole young heather, 
some fine day, be destroyed, and probably the Grouse become 
extinct on larger areas. 

In a country where Grouse are scarce the evil may arise from 
interbreeding; and indeed this evil may even be a factor on 
densely-stocked moors, strange as the assertion may at first 
blush appear, because on densely-stocked moors the interbreeding 
may only be less in degree, as this large stock has been produced 
to an unnatural extent upon an area calculated by Nature to con- 
tain a far less number of birds. In a sparsely-populated district 
judicious introduction of fresh blood is necessary, and even on 
densely-populated moors exchange of a few hundred netted brace 
for others from a distance would decrease the chances of disease, 
though I doubt if it would cure or entirely prevent it. 

I have had no experience of mowing heather, and do not 
think I ever saw any treated in this way, so cannot speak on this 
point practically, though I could of course do so theoretically 
and draw conclusions from parallel circumstances. Thus, I know 
if old whin or furze be cut, it is less likely to sprout again than 
if holed out, at least in some districts. The atmosphere and 
rainfall rots and destroys the stumps of cut fiirze, but the loose 
earth turned up in holing out furze throws up to the surface old 
dormant seeds and fibres to the vivifying action of the air 
and sun. 



NOTES OF A NATURALIST ON THE WEST COAST OF 

SPITZ BERGEN. 

Bt Alpbed Bbnkaqb Cooks, M.A., F.Z.S. 

(Gonolailed from p. 388.) 

The following mammals were met with by us in Spitzhergen — 

Aectic Fox (Vulpes lagopua, L.). — The short bark of this 

animal was often heard above the screechings of the innumerable 

birds high up on the cliffs comprising the " loomeries," and where 

it mas scrambling along in quest of such eggs or young birds as 

it might be able to reach. One or two were seen and one picked 
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up dead at Bel Sound. This epecimeo, which had been dead 
some time when we found him iJuly iJOtb), was uf a light sUty 
blae colour. 

PoLAB Bbab {Ureua maritimut, L.). — Our acqusintauce with 
this epeciee in Spitzbergeu waa limited to meeting with two cubs 
in oaptivit; on board a sloop off Danes' Island on July -39th, 
and to finding some joints of Bear-me&t banging over the side of 
a schooner in Magdidina Bay. On board were the skins and 
skulls belonging to two Bears which the crew had killed on their 
first arrival at Bel Sound in May. 

RmoBD Seal (Phoea kisjnda, Schreber ; Pagomys fcetidag. 
Gray, P.Z. S., 1864).— Was seen tolerably commonly all along 
the coast, and up to our most northerly point (about lat. 79° 55'). 
Norwegian names, Ringsoel, or Gnindscel. 

Gbeat Seal {Phoca barbata, Fabr.). — Norwegian names,* 
Stor-Kobbe, Havert, or Blaa-Kobbe. Several seen in Bel Sound 
(both forks), and at Oreen Harbour, Is Fjord, on our second 
visit. Only one was shot, and it {after the manner of its kind) 
rolled off the piece of ice on which it had been sleeping, and 

Waxbds (Tricheehux roimarua, L.). — A young one was seen 
by some shipwrecked sailors whom we picked up at Is ]B^ord and 
brought home to Tromsd, at Oreen Harbour, on August 3rd, not 
far from where we were actually at anchor at the time ; but 
nothing was seen of this curious monster by any of the original 
members of oar " ship's company." 

Whales. — A good many Whales were seen by us between the 
Lofotens and Bear Island, as mentioned at p. 2, and, though I am 
not able to identify the species with any certainty, they were pro- 
bably all " Pinners," and may perhaps have been referable to four 
different species there enumerated ; but it would only be mis- 
leading to attempt to insist more particularly on those attempted 

* The Norwegian names for the other species of Northern Seals, chiefly 
as giyen in the Bergen Mosenm, are as follows : — P. grcenlandica, Sufryg, 
SvartBide, or Jon Mayen ScbI ; P. vUaUna, Steen-Kobbe, Fjordscel ; Cyio- 
phora wiitata, Elapmydse, ElakkekaJ ; Halichienia grypat, Krumsnudet- 
Scel, Oraa<3(sl. Moat of the Swediah names, as given in the ' Voyage of 
the Vega,' tdI. i., for the different species of Seals are Himilar to the 
Norwegian names, bat the word " Eobbe," the ordinary word for Seal in 
NorwegiMn, is not osed in Swedish. 
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identifications, which are merely guesB-work. After we had 
arrived in Spitzbergen waters, with the exception of varioas bones 
partly orergrowii with moss, on one of the Axel Islands at the 
entrance to Van Mijen's Bay, which had evidently been lying 
there for a considerable number of years, and which were possibly 
those of Balana mysticetus, a species we did not observe alive, 
but which, as is well known, was formerly very plentiful in those 
waters, the only cetacean I have any note of is — 

The White Whale {Beluga catodon, Newton, P. Z. S., 1864 : 
Delpkinapterua leucas, Pallns. — Decidedly common round the 
west coast of Spitzbei^en. They appear to keep, as a rule, close 
to the shore, and especially to frequent the heads of fjords, or 
other places where fresh water is discharged into the sea (as from 
glaciers or rivers). They are very quick, active animals, their 
movements being more fish-like than those of such other cetaceans 
as I have seen, which all have a more dignified or measured way 
of moving than the Beluga, which even applies to the small 
Porpoise, a species, by the way, which Professor Newton (" Notes 
on the Zoology of Spitzbergen," P.Z.S., 1864) is confident he saw 
" more than once," but which I have no recollection of seeing up 
in the far-north ; but it is just possible that amid the greater 
rarities, or at least novelties, I may have omitted to notice it. 
Some idea of the numbers of the White Whale on the Spitzbergen 
coast may be gathered from the fact of a schooner, to which we 
paid a visit in Magdaleua Bay, having on board (we were told) 
350 skins, the produce of a little over two months' " fishing." 

Reindeer iRangifer tarandus, L.). — The fleet of sloops, 
Bcboonei-s, &c., which arrive at Spitzbergen every spring from 
Hammerfest, Tromao, and other parts of Norway in pursuit of 
White Whales, Walrus, and other " game," send a large contingent 
of hunters ashore after Reindeer, so that by the time we reached 
the country (towards the end of July) we found the deer driven 
away from the coast, and only to be met with in small numbers a 
long way inland. The Reindeer of Spitzbergen, judging by my 
extremely limited experience, are decidedly smaller than in Nor- 
way, The form of their horns in Norway is so extremely variable 
that I am not able to detect any difference in type between those 
from that country and those from Spitzbergen. The boms of all 
the animals killed by our party were still in the velvet, but we 
picked up several cast antlers, especially at Green Harbour. So 
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^ as I can judge, I thiok the Spitzbergen horns correBpoud with 
the smaller size of the deer that carry them, and are perhaps 
rather less erratic than they so frequently are in Norway. 

The other mammals mentioned by Frof. Newton are Phoca 
grcenlandica (Fab.), Eind Mustela ertninea, which latter, however, 
has not been actually obtained. 

The following apeciee of birds were obtained by ns in Spitz- 
bergen : — 

1. Snow EuNTiNa (PlectropkaneB nivalis, L.). — Tolerably com- 
mon at all the localities visited by us. Breeding inland in a 
valley running about eastwards from Green Harbour, Is Fjord 
(July 27th). A brood of fledged young seen by Chapman in 
Magdalena Bay (July 29th} on the talus at the foot of the cliffs, 
and another brood on Axel Island (July 31st). Several shot by 
various sportsmen in the southern fork of Bel Sound on July 
dOth. The specimens I brought home are in the black and white 
summer plumage. 

8. Ptarmigan {Lagopue kemileuewrus, Gould). — We fell in 
with three Ptarmigan soon after landing in Green Harbour, Is 
Fjord (July 27th). Chapman went after them and tilled them all, 
and also a fourth which he found a short distance beyond the 
others. They were all old cock birds. Two, however, fell on to a 
crag which he could not manage to scale ; the other two he 
kindly gave to me. They are incomparably the dirtiest and most 
ragged wild birds I have ever seen, and look more as if they had 
been prisoners among the stock of some Seven Dials bird-fancier 
than birds killed in full possession of their native freedom, in the 
wilds of Spitzbergen. The only other examples of this species 
met with by any of our party were an old hen and her young 
brood, just able to fly, on August 4tb, also at Green Harbour ; 
the party were in pursuit of Reindeer at the time, and were 
armed with rifles only, so that they were unable to secure any 
specimens. Prof. Newton, in his paper on the birds of Spitzbergen 
in the ' Ibis,' April, 1806, was then inclined to believe that the 
present species is identical with the Ptarmigans of Iceland, Green- 
land, and Arctic America, which three, be then thought, were pro- 
bably identical. As to this I am unable to offer any opinion," but 
can only corroborate his remark as to " the larger size of the hyper- 
borean bird," my two specimens being far larger than my reool- 

* CoDBOlt Dreaser'B 'BirdB of Europe.' — Ed. 
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leotioD of the Iceland Ptarmigan, and fiven than the ScandiuaTiu 
" Bype " or Willow Oronse {L. tuixUpina), and measure, even in 
their much-worn state of plumage, about 9} in. in the wing, 
against 8 in. of a male Scandinarian or Scotch Ptarmigan (L. 
muta$}. Moreover, my specimens agree with the male seen by 
Professor Newton, and with the figure given by Herr von Wright 
in the Atlas of the French Expedition of 1838, in not having 
" any of the entirely black feathers (on the breast) which are so 
distinctive of the real L. mutua." Nordenskidld, in the ' Voya^ 
of the Vega,' i., 180, says that on Spitsbergen, previous to 1872, 
the Ptarmigan had only been found " in single specimens," bat in 
that year they discovered " an actual ptarmigan 'fell in the neigfa- 
bburhood of onr winter colony, immediately south of the 80th 
degree of latitude. It formed the haunt of probably a thoosand 
birds ; at least a couple of hundred were shot there in the course 
of the winter." Messrs. Evans and Sturge ("The Birds of 
Western Spitzbergen," 'Ibis,' 1659, p. 169] found these birds 
" very abundant," which is different to the common experience. 

3. Tdbnstonb {Streptiias interpret, L.). — I shot a single 
specimen in Is Fjord on August 3rd. Professor Newton (loc. dt.) 
mentions that both he and Dr. Malmgren respectively saw what 
they believed to be examples of this species in different parts of 
Is Fjord, in 1804, but my specimen is, I believe, the first of the 
species recorded as obtained in Spitsbergen, though this la by do 
means the northern limit of its range, being described by Major 
H. W. Feilden in an Appendix by him* to the 'Narrative of a 
Voyage to the Polar Sea during 1875-6,' by Capt. Sir Q. S. Nares, 
p. 310, ae " tolerably abundant in Smith Sound and the region 
north of it visited by the Expedition," and as breeding in the 
neighbourhood of the winter- quarters of the ' Alert.' In a note 
by the same author, in ' A Polar Beconnaissance,' by Capt. A. H. 
Markham, p. 334, it is described as " Apparently rather rare in 
Novaya Zemlya. Markham observed these, and obtained one, 
in Matyushin Skav." It is not mentioned in the ' Voyage of the 
Vega ' My Spitzbergen example is in the dark immatare plumage, 
and was moulting. 

4. Whimbbel (NuTneniiu phaopw, Lian.). — I picked up a 
dead Whimbrel on one of the Axel Islands, at the entrance to Van 
Mijen's Bay, on July dlst, this being, I believe, Uke the last 

* Condeiued from the -Ibis,' 1877, pp. 401 — US. 
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species, the first of its kind recorded from Spitzbergen ; and in 
all probability this one had never been alive in that country. Its 
beak measures 8^ in. to the commencement of the feathers on 
the top, and therefore, if the meaem'ements giveo by Yanrell 
(3rd edit., voL ii., p. 618) are trustworthy sexual distinctioDS, it is 
a female. 

5. PoBPLE Sandpipbr [THnga moHtima, L.). — Rather 
nomeroas. Several pairs evidently breeding some miles inland 
up a valley east of Green Harbonr, July 27th. On this day 
a nest containing four highly-incubated eggs was found on the 
opposite side of the Haven. The place where we perhaps saw 
most within a short time was a short way up Van Keulen Bay, on 
its north coaBt, on July 30th ; and a few miles further on, and 
some distance inland, we discovered, on August Ist, four little 
Purple Sandpipers not many days old ; their upper parts were 
covered with a purple-black down, beautifully spotted with yellow. 

6. Abctio Tern {Sterna macrvra, Naum.).— Fairly common ; 
and we found a good many of its eggs on small islands in Bell 
Sound, &c. On one of the Axel Islands, at the entrance to the 
northern fork of this Sound, I watched a pair of Terns suocess- 
folly drive an Arctic Skua away &om their nest. 

7. IvoBY GuLi. {Pagophila ebvimea, Phipps). — ^Only seen by ns 
at Green Harbour and Magdalena Bay. At the former place we 
saw Ivory Gulls several miles inland, when we were Reindeer- 
hunting, and FauBSett observed during the day, while cutting up 
a Reindeer fifteen miles or more from the coast, that Ivory Gulls 
speedily found it out, and congregated where none had previously 
been in sight At Magdalena Bay, on July 38th, we saw a good 
many of this species, and secured several specimens. I fancy 
they were mainly attracted there by a quantity of carcasses of 
White Whales the "krang" left after the skins and blubber had 
been removed by the crew of a vessel engaged in this " fishery," 
which we found lying at anchor in the Bay. Chapman foond a 
pair nesting this day at Rotges Hill, but in an utterly in> 
accessible place. 

8. KimwAKE (Bissa tridactyla, Linn.).— Within one or two 
of being the commonest bird on the west coast of Spitzbergen. 
A large fiock followed the ship all day on July 24th, when at sea 
well clear of the north coast of Norway (lat, at noon 7S° 8')- 
Mach less plentiful the next day ofT Bear Island, and there were 
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not many off the South Cape and Horn Sound on the :26th ; but 
on OUT way up to Green Harbour, in Is Fjord, that evening they 
were very abundant, and were oonstantly to be Been in large 
numbers during the whole time we were off the coast, until we 
arrived off Vogelsang, about lat. 79° SS', where our progress was 
stopped by an impenetrable field of ice, and where their num- 
bers were small. They were breeding in most of the lai^e 
" loomeries " of mixed species. The only specimen I took has 
hind toes.* 

9. GiiAOCODs GoLL [Lotus glaucm, Gm.). — We first saw two 
individuals of this species a short distance north of Bear Island, 
but as we passed Bear Island in a thick fog on the way north, and 
in a still thicker one on our way south, few or no birds were 
observed thereabouts. A. few seen off South Gape, and one 
or two off Horn Sound : some in Is Fjord ; but they could hardly 
be considered otherwise than scarce until we reached Magdalena 
Bay, where they were numerous. None observed off Vogelsang, 
our highest point north, but rather numerous in some parts 
of Bell Sound, especially in a " loomery " between Sepairation 
Point and Eden Island. They are chiefly to be seen (when 
undisturbed) sitting on a pinnacle of rock or ice, whence they 
have a good view of the surrounding scene. They appear to 
breed for the most part very high up the cliffs, as remarked by 
Professor Newton {he. eit.) on the authority of Dr. Malmgren. 
Individuals of this species vary considerably in size. All the 
Glaucous Gulls that we saw were mature birds, with the exception 
of two seen by me in Green Harbour on August 3rd (one shot) ; 
one seen by Kjeldsen (I believe the same day, and therefore the 
same locaUty) ; and one seen by Chapman on the following day 
aa we steamed along the coast on our way south. On a small 
low-lying island in Van Keulen Bay (near Point Ahlstrand) I 
picked up, on August 2nd, some tufts of feathers which had 
belonged to immature Glaucous Gulls, which had apparently been 
eaten by other birds. The young bird I shot is in the plumage of 
one year old and upwards — that is, it has lost most of the brown 
mottling; the secondaries are white, the primaries nearly so. 

I Vide Mr. H. Saondera on the Laaina, P. Z. S., 187B, p. 164. He hai 
since found, I believe I am at liberty to state, that this is much more com- 
lofia tlian lia was aware of at the time of writing. 
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10, Richabd80n's Skda {Stereorarius crepidatus, Vieillot ; H, 
Sannders, P. Z.S.. 1876, p. 326}.— A Urge flock of Kittiwakes, 
which followed the ship all day on July S4th, when we were to the 
north of the Norwegian coast, were continually waited on by 
Richardson's Skttas, of which there were nsually from three to 
six, or more, in sight at once ; the next day, in the neighbourhood 
of Bear Island, we only saw a single individual, sitting, looking 
rather unhappy, on a detached piece of ice. This species is 
common and seems generally distributed along the coast, and we 
saw a few as much as half a dozen miles or more inland, east of 
Green Harbour, on July 27th, None observed off Vogelsang, 
oar highest point north. On our return to Green Harbour, 
August 3rd, I only saw one individual, and by the date of our 
return to Tromsfi (August 9th) there was only an occasional 
straggler to be seen about the Fjord. We found a pair in Van 
Keulen Bay on August 1st with young hatched out. The efforts 
of the old birds to draw us away from their young were most 
amusing. Though we devoted a considerable time to the search, 
we did not discover the young, though I found one of the egg- 
shells. AH the specimens observed by us were of the white- 
breasted variety. 

11. FdlmabPetbel {Procellaria glaciaUs,!,.). — First observed 
on July 34th in the open sea, to the north of Norway, one or 
more being in sight nearly constantly all day, and getting more 
numerous as we proceeded northwards, and by the time we 
entered Is Fjord we found them very abundant. They were 
rather numerous for several miles inland east of Green Harbour. 
At Magdalena Bay we found a " white-wh^er " lying, with skins 
of this cetacean floating in the sea all round her, preparatory to 
being stowed away in her bold. Swarms of Fulmars were swim- 
ming close ronnd the vessel's sides, elbowing and jostling each 
other, gorging on the scraps of blubber they obtained from the 
skins, and as tame as domestic poultry. We found we could 
catch them with a hook and line, baiting with a small scrap of 
" spek," literally almost as fast as we could haul them on board. 
On shooting some Ivory Gulls at this place, which dropped into 
the water, it was only by keeping up an unremitting cannonade of 
stones that I could keep the Fulmars off them until I could secure 
my specimens. They were common as far north as we went^ and 
were among the few species of birds observed among the ice W9 
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met vitb abont the latitude of Bear Island on onr way Bonth 
(Augnst 4tb). There were still a few every now and then after 
wfl were in sight of the Norwegian coast on the 6tb, and the last 
I saw of this species was near the bead of Lyngen Fjord (east of 
Tromsti) on August 25th. To the collector, the Fulmar Petrel is 
by far the most troublesome bird I hare yet made the acquaint- 
ance of, from its habit, when shot, of ejecting an oDy fluid from 
its mouth, which staina the plumage. I selected my specimens, 
and then took the utmost care in handling them, bat one is never 
safe until the skin has been actually removed. In marked contrast 
to the general state of the case, as far as our observatjons went in 
Spitzbei^en, ont of the thousands of Fulmars that we saw, we 
did not observe one adult, all I believe, without exception, being 
in a state of plumage intermediate between that of the adult and 
young in its second summer, described by Yarrell (drd edit, iii., 
642). The curved point of the bill is yeUow, the sides hnff- 
yellow, those of the upper mandibles being more or less streaked 
with dark brown ; the sheath investing the nostrils almost black ; 
the back and sides of the head a light ash-grey, getting darker on 
the back and wings and tail ; a little brown on some of the wing- 
coverts ; chin white in most specimens, all the rest of the nnder 
side light grey, more or less approaching to white in some speci- 
mens ; the primaries a dull blue-grey, hardly slate-colour ; feet 
and legs bluish horn-colour. 

12. Brekt Ooosb IBemicla brenta, Steph.). — Bather plentiful 
in Van Eenlen Bay, Bel Sound, but not seen by us elsewhere. 
The geese had all moulted their quill-feathers, and could not fly, 
but this deficiency was in great measure made up for in their 
extraordinary pedestrian powers; not only the old birds, bat the 
goslings, some of which were, at the time of our visit (July 30tb 
to August Had) still in down, others half-feathered, easily outran 
us on rough ground. Professor Newton {loe. cit.) has referred to 
the confusion in the names for this species, which he supposes 
led Professor Nordenskiiild to believe that he had shot the 
Bemicle Goose in Bell Sound in 16S8, a species which has not 
been met with in Spitzbergen by any other observer. Mr. Leslie, 
the English translator of the ' Voyage of the Vega,' has " made 
confusion worse confounded" by literally translating the trivial 
names, so that the Bemicle Goose, Anser leucoptia (Jenyns) 
appears as the " White-fronted Goose," and the Brent, to which 
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Bktot) NordeDskiold gives Temminck's name, Anter bemicla, as 
the " Barnacle Ooose," a confusion which I hare not seen noticed 
in any of the reviewB of thia most interesting book. The plumage 
of tluB species in summer appears slightly ruddier than in winter, 
owing to their upper coverts being fringed with rusty brown. 

13. PiNK-POOTBD OoosE [Anset hrachyrhynckua, Baillon). — 
We met with this species at each of the localities we landed at ; 
at least on the beach at Qreen Harbour, July 27th, we saw a pair 
of " Grey " Geese, which we were unable more particularly to 
identify, but as this is the only " grey " species known to occur in 
Spitzbergen, there is no reason to doubt that they were referable 
to this species. Chapman found about three pairs with goslings 
at Magdalena Bay (July 2&th) ; he found their droppings and a 
quantity of their long quill-feathers strewn thickly abont at the 
top of the cUhri* under the precipitous cliff, and which doubtless 
indicated the site of their nests. Some of the goslings, in the 
yellow downy state, were caught and brought on board alive, 
where, however, they did not long survive. We were told that the 
Pink-footed Goose is capable of defending its young from the 
Arctic foxes." The birds of this species were more advanced in the 
moult than the Brent, and had recovered the use of their wings. 

14. En)BR Duck [Somateria molliseima, Fleming). — Very 
nomerous, though very possibly, as suggested by Prof. Mewton 
(loe. dt., p. MB), "decreasing in numbers, owing to the perse- 
cution it undergoes." Chapman believed them to be " somewhat 
smaller and paler in colour than our home -bird s." t I hare no 
adult British specimen with which to make a comparison ; two 
birds of the year which I have, killed in Shetland in September, 
are decidedly darker than my Spitzbergen ducks, but the latter 
appear to be absolutely similar to a Norwegian specimen. The 
two forks of Bell Sound were, I think, the only localities where 
we actually found them nesting. On the Azel Islands, in the 
north fork, their eggs were plentiful (July 31st). Ducks were 
numerous several miles inland to the east of Green Harbour 
(July 27th). The ducks — even when they were not, so far as we 
were aware, engaged in the duties of nesting — were, as a rule, very 
tame, and easy to shoot, but the drakes, which generally were 

* Nordenakiiild believes this to be the case. ' Voyage of the Vega,' i., 128. 
f On thk and Bome other slight difTerenoea Professor Molmgren fonnded 
bis Bomaleria f Aulenm.— Ei>. 
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seen in flocks composed of that sex only, were much fewer in 
nnmbers, and extremely wary, bo much so that I believe three 
specimens made up onr total bag ! 

15. Mandt's Gijillehot {Ceppkus mandti, Newton, 'Ibis,' 
1865, p. 517),— Very plentiful. Chapman observed a single Black 
Guillemot, early on the morning of Jaly 24tb, a short distuioe 
south of Bear Island ; this would in all probability be referable 
to Cepphu» grylle. No others were observed until we were some 
way up the Spitzbergen coast, but on entering Is Fjord they 
became common ; and from that time some were nearly always 
in sight, floating tamely round the ship, resting on pieces of ice, 
or, less commonly on the wing. There were quantities at the 
edge of the ice off Vogelsang. Chapman observed a few breeding 
at Botges Hill, Magdalena Bay. On our second visit to Is 
Fjord, August 8rd, amid the general decrease in bird-life, a few 
of thiH species were still to be seen in pairs. We saw some of 
them the following day on our way sontb, and the last of them 
(or they may have been C. grylie) among the ice to the north of 
Bear Island that evening. Professor Newton, in his paper in 
' The Ibis ' on the " Birds of Spitzbergen," to which I have so 
frequently referred, particularises the differences between this 
qrecies and C. gryUe, so I will here merely add a sketch of the 
bills of the two species. 




C. grylU, male. C. mandti, male. 

16. BbUnnich's Guillemot (Uria hmennichi, Sabine). — If I 
had not read in Professor Newton's paper that he considers the 
Little Auk the most abundant species in the Spitzbergen Omis, 
I should have unhesitatingly pronounced the present species to be 
so, which is also Chapman's opinion (of course only as far as 
regards the west coast, which side alone we visited) ; and we have 
the high authority of Dr. Malmgren on our side, though it is just 
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possible (BpeakiDg for myself] that I may have been deceived by 
the greater conspicuousuess of the large bird into sapposiag it 
more numerous than the tiny one. Any way, it exists idl along 
the west coast in millions. Guillemots were rather nnmeroos at 
sea (July 34th) to the north of Norway, but as the common 
species was the only one actually found breeding on Bear Island 
by Dr. Malmgren, these probably belonged to the latter species. 
The next day, after clearing the fog and ice, to the north of Bear 
Island, Guillemots became very common, and were probably 
Bmnnich's speciea, to which doubtless all that we saw, without 
exception after we actually arrived in Spitzbergen waters, be- 
longed ; Uria troUe not having been reported, I believe, from 
Spitzbergen since Parry's fourth voyage, when Sir James C. Boss 
met with it as high as lat. 81°.* There were quantities off 
Yogelsang. The " loomeries " where they breed are numerous ; 
at Green Harbour they were probably breeding, in company with 
Little Auks, at an estimated height of 1400 or 1500 feet above 
the sea, and at Botges Hill, Magdalena Bay, nearly or quite up 
to the top of that precipice, which is 3000 feet high. In the 
early morning of August UnA we saw two or three Guillemots, 
accompanied by their young ones, about which they were vety 
anxious, swimming a little way to the east of Separation Point, 
Van Keulen Bay : the young could dive well. On August 6th, 
when at sea to the north of Norway, we occasioaolly saw Guille- 
mots, which may either have been of the common species or 
Brunnich's, on their nay southwards for the winter ; but as we 
did not observe any young birds with them, they probably were of 
the common species. 

17. Little Aok (Mergulut alle, L.>. — As above remarked, one 
of the commonest birds in Spitzbei^en. Chapman saw two 
while we were steaming down Tromsd Fjord on July S3rd ; 
several seen during the day (July 3$th), in the neighhboumood of 
Bear Island ; many flocks off Horn Sound on the 26th, and after 
that they swarmed everywhere along the coast up to Vogelsang, 
where we observed quantities. Breeding at an estimated height 
of 1400 or 1500 feet above the sea, on a cliff-face a little way 
inland, at Green Harbour (July 37th) ; and in great quantities at 



* ' Yarrell,' 8rd edit., iii., p. 4B6. I have not hod an opportnnity of 
refermg to the original. 
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Botges Hill, Magdalena Bay (29th), probably np hill-top (2000 
feet). A few pairs still in Oreen Harbour od oar second visit 
(August 3rd). 

18. NoBTHEBN Puffin (Fraterada glaeiaUt.'Leatoh.). — In com- 
parison with the last four species, and especially the two latter of 
these, the Northero Puffin must be considered scarce ; still one 
or two could fteneraUy be detected among the swarming masses 
of other sea-fowl, the bright red colour on the bill rendering 
them very conspicuous. Prof. Newton gives careful measure- 
ments of this and the ordinary species. The apparently much 
greater size of the northern bird particularly struck all of na on 
board the ' Pallas ' who had any acquaintance with the common 
species. On our second visit to Green Harbour (Augnst 3rd), 
while other species had diminished in numbers from thousands to 
scores, the Puffins were about in their usual numbers, and were, 
therefore, comparatively much commoner. Besides these species 
actually obtained by us (and one or more specimens of each of 
which I brought home, with the accidental exception of the Pink- 
footed Goose), the following birds were seen, with more or less 
certainty ; — 

19. Falcon (Fako sp. ?).— "A large, long-winged Falcon" 
was observed by Chapman soaring h^h over the water at Van 
Eeulen Bay on the evening of July 30th. He is sure he was not 
mistaken as to the genus ; two other members of our party were 
with him, and were equally convinced as to its identification. No 
diomal bird of prey has been obtained in Spitzbei^en, and 
only two other instances are on record where one has been 
seen. The only raptorial bird hitherto obtained in Spitzbergen 
is the Snowy Owl {Nyctea seandtaca, Newt, ed, Yarr. Brit. B. 
i., p. 187 ; Dresser, B. Europe), of which a specimen is 
recorded by X>r. Malmgren as having been shot between Ver- 
legen Hook and Shoal Point, 10th July, 1861 (Newton, 'Ibis,' 
1865). Nordenskiold ('Voyage of the Vega' i., 131) mentions 
an example obtained at Wijde Bay, in the autumn of 1872; he 
says " it evidently breeds and winters at the Ptarmigan FelL" 
Lamont obtained a specimen in Stor Fjord, but I am unable to 
give the reference. Professor Newtou {loc. cit.) says bis pilot had 
known of its occurrence in Spitzbergen previously, and I^eldsen, 
one of our ice-pilots, was evidently aware of the same fact. 

20. LoNa-TAiL£D Duck (Rarelda glaciaUs, Selby). — I believe I 
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BBw a single bird of this species early on the morDing of August 
Snd near Eden Island, Van Keulen Bay, but sitting, as I was 
rowing and rather cramped up, I was unable to twist round in 
time to get a better view of it as it flew past some distance off. 
Chapman doubtfully thinks this species was seen on one or two 
other occasions, but I have no note on the subject. 

31. Hed-thboated DtTEB {Colymbus geptentrionaiis, Linn). — 
An adult bird in Green Harbour on the night of July :27th. 

This completes our bird-list. The following additional species 
are mentioned by Prof. Newton : — jEgialitis hiaticula, Phalaropvx 
/■uiicaTiui, Slercorarius pomatorhinua, S. longicaudtis (at least one 
pair of Buffon's Skua, and probably one example of the Poma- 
torhine, were seen by us at sea to the south of Bear Island, July 
S4th, but none in Spitzbergen itself), Cygnus ? sp., and Soinateria 
tpectdbilis. 

The species of fish we met with in Spitzbergen were only 
three in number : — 

1. Cod (Qadu8 sp. ?). — Lai^e Cod appear to occur plentifully 
all along the west coast 

3. Ldmpsuokee {Cyclopterus, sp. ?).— I found a good many 
examples of a small species of Lmnpsucker in the stomachs of 
Cod obtained in Spitzbergen, and in so fresh and perfect condition 
as to afford no reason to doubt that they had been obtained by 
the cod not for from the spot where they in turn were captured. 

3. Skate {Baia, sp. ?). — I picked up a dead Skate, which had 
been pecked by birds, but was in a perfectly fresh state, in Bel 
Sound. 

Salmon were not met with by us in Spitzbergen, though they 
are said by Duner and Nordenskiold to occur there in "rather 
considerable quantities " (vide explanatory remarks in illustration 
of a map of Spitzbergen, translated from the ' Transactions of 
the Boyal Swedish Academy of Sciences," Stockholm, 1865, p. 20). 
We did not met with any vessels that I am aware of in pursuit 
of Scynmts borealis (Flem.) alluded to by Professor Newton ; but 
I have seen plenty so engaged off the north coast of Iceland. 

Lieutenant Viebroock, of the German Imperial Navy and I, 
with iite good-natured practical assistance of the chief engineer 
of the ' Pallas,' constructed a dredge for the purpose of collecting 
marine invertebrates, but it unfortunately fouled hopelessly on a 
rooky bottom the first time it was put overboard, and was lost ; 
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and as there was no more spare iron, &C; on board to make a 
second dredge with, I was only able to collect such few iitTerte- 
brates as chanced to come my way. I found the stomachs of Cod 
the most prolific hunting-ground. 

I was unable, from their size, to preserve a specimen of Cod, 
but the Lumpsuckers and Skate, together with such invertebratea 
as I obtained, are now in the hands of Messrs. W. Hatchett 
Jackson and E. B. Foulton, who will shortly, I hope, report 
□pon them. 



ROUGH NOTES IN SKYE AND EIGG. 
Br HuQH Maofhersok. 

DuBiMisH, the north-west parish in Skye, was reached od 
May Srd. Walking over the Fatach Hill ground on May 4th we 
saw several brace of Golden Plover ; they were very tame, and 
never rose, though they ran swiftly. Later in the season we were 
much entertained by their frequent Hights, taken to draw as from 
the vicinity of their young The Common Sandpipers, so abun- 
dant on the banks of all the small burns, became almost equally 
solicitous later ou. Several pairs haunted the Qlendale River, as 
did also the Dipper ; and the Black-headed Beed Bunting 
(although scarce) nested both on the Qlendale River and on the 
extreme west of the property near Loch Mor. On May 6th we 
walked over the varied and broken ground of Waterstein, but 
only found some Mallard on Loch Mor. On May 7th, during a 
heavy evening shower, a Manx Shearwater flew up Loch Pooltiel 
until it reached the mouth of the Glendale, when it passed over 
Hamara in a westerly direction. On May 10th we saw a Blue 
Hare on Oearey More ; subsequently we saw a blue leveret, as 
well as more adults, for this species, though introduced into Skye 
more recently than the common species, promises to thrive well 
on the hills, though as yet far from numerous in Durinish. On 
May 1 1th, as I was walking over to Ramasaig, a fine Merlin flew 
past me, as did a single Baven. During a heavy shower. May 
12th, a Black-headed OuU flew into Meanish Bay ; the men, who 
were rowing me out to their long lines, remarked on the local 
scarcity of this species, which they know so well from their 
fishing on the east coast. 
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Once outside Meanish Point we saw plenty of Razorbills, 
scattered about in parties of seven or eight. Many Faffins 
paddled or "whirred " past the boat, only in pairs. Cormorants, of 
coarse, flew by, and both Common and Black Guillemots were 
there, the latter preponderating. Two Kittiwakes followed us, 
looking out eagerly for scraps. 

May ISth was the first day on which we heard the Com 
Crake ; it wi» not until May 30th that we had a really good 
opportunity of studying the method by which the Crake ventri- 
loquises, twisting his neck rapidly from side to side. On June 
let the herd-boy, cutting grass in the garden, mowed within a few 
inches of a Crake's nest; at that time the female was shy, and 
readily deserted her nine eggs, taking flight over the very high 
garden-wall into the little patch of firs behind the house ; 
gradually she became more loth to leave her precious charge, 
and only scuttled off a few yards into a bed of nettles when 
disturbed. 

The Cuckoo appeared on May 3rd, and sat for two days on a 
stake, as if exhausted, only shifting its position to fly down and 
pick up some grubs, always returning to one of the stakes. Two 
males appeared to be aU the escort that wooed that fair Cuckoo, 
whoae crepuscular " whittling " brought down such imprecations 
from the Song Thrushes. The Cuckoos spent most of their 
leisure in flirting about the only trees in the district, the above- 
mentioned firs ; sometimes I saw one — the hen as I thought — on 
the hill-side, hunting perchance for the nest of a Meadow Pipit; 
or was she roving in search of the eggs of other birds ? 

Upon May 16th the head shepherd reported that a brood 
of CoTVut corax were on the point of flying ; the nest was built 
on an inaccessible cliff, in Dibydale, so far away that our other 
engagements, which prevented any but incidental observation of 
birds, forced us to forego the pleasure of making their acquaint- 
ance. Next day I learnt that a brood of four had been destroyed 
at Oreshomish ; the bird of darkness bas few friends in Skye. 

On May 17th we enjoyed a long view of a fine Sea Eagle; 
when first espied from the top of our drag he was flying quite 
low over the heath, but before I got within sixty yards of him he 
rose to a considerable elevation ; he soared over the hiU-side for 
a minute or two, and then departed in an easterly direction. As 
we touched at Arisaig, May 18th, previous to being landed by the 
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steamer on the Isle of Eigg, some male Sheldrakes came in 
view. Early on May 19th a fine chick of F. cixlebi called me to 
himself ; he was strong on the wing, and so independent nitbal 
that it seemed that he must be a very early bird for the West of 
Scotland. It was not until June 12th that an old cock ChafBnch 
fed one of onr Skye nestlings under my bed-room window ; and 
it was only on June 16th that two broods began to pick np the 
grain of the poultry. 

On May 31st and subsequently I searched to no purpose for 
an example of my favourite T. torqaatas, which had been seen 
near the house a few days earlier. I also tried in vain to find 
the nest of a pair of Sheldrakes, which had found some " eligible" 
cairn near J. S.'s cottage. Mr. John Macpherson, of Sandavore, 
described a nest which he bad taken on the adjacent Castle Island, 
and kindly offered to show me a Heron's nest on a cliff at the 
north-west of Eigg. When I visited Eigg some ten or eleven 
years since the Herons from the mainland habitually patronised 
the Eigg fishing ; but I believe that the species has not nested in 
Eigg, of recent years at any rate, until the present summer. On 
May 31st the first brood of E. ruiecvla flew ; I found a nest of 
R. erUtaUit to-day, and, as Mr. Arthur Joss found a nest in 1881, 
there is every hope that it may increase. I saw this day the de- 
serted eyrie of the Sea Eagles that until late years bred in Eigg. 

On May 32nd, climbing Scuir, we broke the slumbers of five 
Meadow Pipits, all of which incontinently gaped their yellow- 
bordered red throats at the strangers. Five or six Mallards were 
reposing on the Scuir lochs ; Teal were absent On May 33rd 
we felt fairly satisfied that a pair of noisy Terns, hovering about 
low water, were to be referred to S. macmra, though their lively 
movements made it difficult to scrutinise their beaks as minutely 
as I desired to do. 

May 24th being a diluvian day I walked alone to Laig, and 
found a cheerful little hand of Oystercatchers, Gulls, and Sand- 
pipers feeding on the shore, chiefly about the Laig burn's mouth. 
" Xit-xit " annoonced the gay little Dipper that came speeding 
down a rivulet to meet me, and flitted for a hundred yards out 
to sea. Among the rocks near the musical sands a brace of 
plump Ringed Plover ran ; a third, surprisingly fearless, since 
I approached within ten yards of it at one time without alarming 
it, joined company with the first two. 
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Mr. Joss and Mr. A. Jobs, the contractors, who are keen 
ornitbologists, and have lived a good deal on the island, men- 
tioned two localities for M. Autti<:ula breeding there in June. 

After leaving the Plover I strolled south, counting six Cor* 
morants and two Black Quillemots. As I turned the comer of 
the cliff, suddenly op rose a large Black-backed dull, who had 
been goi^ng on a dead lamb ; as the eyes and tongue of the 
mammal had long departed, it seemed likely that a Raven, which 
I saw a few minutes later, had also shared the feast. The ground- 
o£Bcer had expressed his disappointment to find, on his retom 
from Skye, that two broods of Bavens had flown in his absence 
from Eigg, and vowed a campaign of extermination. I was 
talking to him at his own door when a pair of Yellowhammers 
flew up. The cock was a little shy of the stranger ; his mate 
fearlessly descended and gathered cmmbs at our feet. Though a 
wild bird, she often enters the cottage freely, and feeds from her 
mistress' band. As we left Eigg, May 26th, I saw this little hen 
feeding one of her young ones. Both were nesting on the 
threshold of the cottage, the little one fluttering its wings 
hungrily. The Yellowbammer is as numerous in Eigg as 
£. m^iana is in the west of Skye. But all the Eigg land birds 
are very tame. Com Crakes three times ran past me in open 
places, and of their own will ; the Twites were still tamer, two 
or three pairs feeding on dandelion seed every morning under the 
drawing-room windows, and settling on the skylights of the 
attics and on the roof almost as familiarly as the Mealy Redpoles 
perch on the soetars of the Dovre Field. 

ks the ' Dunara Castle ' steamed away from Eigg, in the 
foaming of May 26th, six or seven Manx Shearwaters appeared, 
skimming over the slight swell at the north end of the island. 
Before 4 p.m. on the 37th we saw several other Shearwaters 
skimming over the surf off Waterstein ; I searched subsequently 
for a breeding -station, but found none, and, though there may 
well be a breeding-place in Durinish, those we saw might as 
easily have been nesting in either Bum or Eigg ; for the distance 
to a bird is nothing. 

On May 30th we saw a Merlin, and the next day a Kestrel. 
After spending the forenoon on business at Dunvegan we landed, 
on our way home, upon one of the Skinidin Isles, which yielded 
some Common Gulls' eggs, and the nest of one of the three pairs 
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of Red-breasted MergaDsers that we noticed so frequently. The 
Merganser's nest was placed in a dark grey oaim, the entrance to 
which was " curtained " by a fine dump of lady<fem. We rather 
rashly took one of the seven eggs, but the old hen sat on, and no 
doubt her six little ones have long since haunted Dunvegau Ijoch. 
I thought I saw a single Dunlin at the end of this isle, but did 
not feel absolutely sure of its identification. Curlews often 
visited the loch, though we could not ascertain that they bred on 
oar own hills. 

June 1st being my first and last free day, I determined to work 
up all the Skinidin Isles ; but, though the Terns, Gulls, and 
Ducks were fairly represented, the whelk -gatherers and their 
hungry dogs had forestalled us, as the remains of nests sadly 
proved. The ground-officer pointed out a ledge on which a pair 
of Peregrines bnilt a few years since. Unhappily one of the 
pair was shot. A clump of white campion now grows in the 
Falcon's nest, as if in mockery of former glory. We found a 
Bock Pipit's nest with four eggs, and then I landed, and, walking 
back to Loch Pooltiel, took another boat to the west side of 
the isle. 

At a place called the " kilt," in Gaelic, owing to the pattern of 
the basaltic colnmns, a number of Bock Doves and Starlings 
were nesting, in company with Una grylle. We &ncied the 
latter had young iu the crevices, and, as I longed to procure one 
or two for the Zoological, to keep company with L. troile, which I 
heard described in its youth at the Zoo as a *' young Vulture," I 
sent one of the gillies up an oar, bnt to no purpose. He conld 
not even reach C. livia, of which the yonng were hatched. Egg- 
shells of C. livia and of the StarUng were strewed on the rock* 
below the nests. But the Guillemots sat sedately on the 
ledges outside their nests ; now and again away one went, its 
vermilion feet lighting up the black body colour and white epaa- 
lettes. 

On June 17th we returned, but the Doves could now fly fairly, 
and our ladder proved too short to reach the holes of U. gryUe. 
Young Gulls had been out some days, and we felt that the Guille* 
mots should be fit to take ; but the rock below their nests was 
sheer and smooth, and we reluctantly deferred our violation of 
the Birds' Act to the season of 1883. As we stood below the 
cliff, admiring the old birds that " gulled " us so successfully, an 
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old Rayen and a yoaiig one passed ; as we backed out of the 
creek we saw three Hooded Crows, three more young KaTens, and 
not many minutes later we saw the only couple of Jackdaws that 
I chanced to see in Skye. 

I left for the south on the 28th, regretfully enough, as the 
Sea £ag]e. Falcon, Chough, and Storm Petrel were all breeding, 
anvisitfld, in the diBtrict. 



ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NATAL. 
Bi MjUOiia E. A. Bdtlbb akd H W. Feilden, and Capt. S. O. Rbid 

(Conoloded from p. S3G.) 

Cieonia aJba, Bechat., White Stork. — Commonly met with 
searching for food in the shallow or muddy parts of the larger 
Tleys, in the winter months. Not often seen in any numbers, but 
Reid came across a flock of about thirty, on the open veldt near 
Golenso, on the SSnd November; these were probably on the 
move to their breeding quarters, wherever they may be. Butler 
was informed on very good authority that a few pairs bred in 
Natal ; and a cousin of his in the Natal Mounted Police, who 
knew the bird well, told him that he had seen a uest himself, with 
e^s in it, in that year (1881), in a tree near Estcoort, at no great 
height from the ground. 

Anaatomus lamtUigerut, Temm. — " An example of this curious 
bird was shot near Ladysmith, in a swamp, on the 8th March, 
1861, by Capt. Thackeray, 6th (Inniskilliog) Dragoons. Much 
to my regret, I was unable to preserve the specimen, as we were 
marching &om ' reveillez ' to sunset, and lying three in a tent at 
night wet through and starving ! The head I gave to my waggon- 
driver, and begged him to carry it ; but he told me afterwards 
that it smelt so abominably he had to throw it away. I think, 
however, the few feathers I saved would at any time be sufficient 
for the identification of the species " (F). 

Ibis tetkiopica (Lath.), Sacred Ibis. — A flock of eight seen 
fiying over Bennett's Drift Camp, about three miles from New- 
castle, OD the 16tb September (F). 

OeronticuB hagedaah (Lath.), Hadadah. — Very numerous at 
the Ing^jane (=" Black Ibis" in Kaffir) Kiver; there is a 
favourite roosting-plaoe on a precipitous range of low cliib 

-glc 
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oTerhsQging the river, about a mile above the drift, on the main 
Newcastle road. Here Reid obtained specimens, and had a good 
opportunity of observing their habits; but he was unable, un- 
fortunately, to ascertain if they bred there. As many as 100 
made use of these cliffs at roosting-time, leaving in small bands 
long before Buurise for their feeding grounds in the marshy tracts 
on the veldt, and returning in the same order aboat sundown, 
ottering their loud and weird cries the while. There were 
smaller roosting-places lower down the river, hut the species 
was certainly not common elsewhere in the Newcastle district. 
We are informed on the very best authority that these birds are 
most delicious eating, — " fit for the Prince of Wales," as one man 
described them ; and Butler also pronounces them to be excellent 
birds for the table, ld fact better than the " Knorhaan," being 
more tender and highly Bavoured. Butler adds the following not« 
on its nidification : — "Found a nest at Golenso, on the 13th 
November. It was an ordinary stick nest, well lined with dry 
grass, and placed in the fork of a low bough overhanging a well- 
wooded stream running out of the Tngela River, and aboat seven 
feet from the ground. It contained three incubated e^s of a 
light dingy olive-green colour, smudged over with dark brown, and 
very unlike the ordinary type of Ibis eggs. The nest was solitary, 
and the hen bird flew off close to me as I approached it, uttering 
its pecuhar call. I saw no Other birds of that species near 
the spot, but tliey may notwithstanding sometimes build in 
groups " (B). 

QeronUcua cabma (Bodd.), " Wild Turkey." — We were some- 
what astonished to hear that Wild Turkeys were to be found in 
the country, on our first arrival, and equally astonished to find 
out what was intended by the name. They are not uncommon 
near Newcastle, several specimens being obtained in the winter. 
Beid shot a lovely one at the Ingagane on the 7tb July, and saw 
others there ; he also observed them, paired, at Borke's Drift on 
the 3rd October. They breed on the steep banks of the Buffalo 
or its tributaries in this neighbourhood, as Butler heard of several 
nests, some with eggs and others containing young birds ; bat we 
had DO opportunity of examining the nests ourselves. Butler 
adds that he found them very good eating. 

Nameniua arquatva (Linn.), Curlew. — Single examples occa- 
sionally met with on the vleys in September and October, as shy 
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as usual. Five or six seen together at the mouth of the Umgeoi, 
near Durban, on the 26th December (B). 

Totanuf eaneseent (Omel.), Greenshauk. — Frequently seen, 
Bingly, in the " vleys " in the Newcastle district in September and 
October, but no specimen obtained. Its well-known note was 
quite familiar to our ears. 

Totanu» eaiidrit (Linn.), Redshank. — Seen at the mouth of 
the Umgeni Biver, near Durban, on the 36th December (R]. 

Totama glareola (Linn.), Wood Sandpiper. — Common in the 
" vleys " and on the banks of streams near Newcastle in Septem- 
ber and October, and several specimens obtained. Also obtained 
on the bed of a small stream near Pietermaritzburg on the 7tb 
December by Beid. 

AetitU kypoleueuB (Linn.), Common Sandpiper. — Met with 
sparingly on all the streams and rivers in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle in the winter and spring. 

Becurvirostra avocetta, Linn., Avocet. — One shot near New- 
castle early in October by Lieut. Stokes, R. A. (F). 

Machetes pugnax (Linn.), The Ruff.— First observed by Butler, 
and a specimen obtained by him in the " vleys" to the east of 
Newcastle on the ISth September. Afterwards common, usually 
noticed in small flocks. 

Tringa tubarquata (Giildenst), Curlew Sandpiper. — A male 
obtained by Beid at the mouth of the Umgeni, near Durban, on 
the 26th December. Several others seen. 

Tringa minuta, Leisl., Little Stint. — Not uncommon about 
the " vleys " in October and November. Lieut. Q-iSard obtained 
three oa the 12th October near Newcastle, and kindly presented 
one to Reid. 

Oaliinago aqaatoriaUt, Rhpp.— Not numerous in the " vleys " 
till the middle of June, when they came in abundantly, ten couple 
being several times bagged by a single gun. They must breed 
from about December to March, for Butler heard of a nest con- 
taining fresh eggs taken at Mount Prospect in February, and 
of young birds being Been in the same locality in April. They 
are not difficult birds to eboot, lying much closer, as a rule, than 
Uie northern species, and flying more slowly and heavily. 

Rhynchaa capenais (Linn.), South African Painted Snipe. — 
Not met with till July 20th ; afterwards common in the thick 
sedge and grass in the " vleys." No nest was found, though 
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the birds were in pturs in November, and evidently goin^ to 
breed. 

Porzana baiUoni (Vieil.), Baillon's Crake. — Frequently met 
with in the " vleyB " to the east of Newcastle, and several speci* 
mens obtained in September and October, bat no nest could be 
found, although a male shot by Butler on the Ist October, the 
measurements of which are given below, was lai^ely developed for 
breeding. They breed later probably. Length, 7^ in. ; wing, 
3^ in. ; tarsus, 1| in. ; bill, from front, || in., from gape, } in. ; 
expanse, 10| in. Iris orange-red ; bill green, dusky on the 
culmen ; legs and feet pale olive or drab ; orbital skin buff (B). 

Porphyria smaragnotttx, Temm., Purple Gallinule. — This 
handsome bird was not uncommon in the " vleys " round New- 
castle, and examples were obtained, in September and following 
months. 

Limnocorax niger (Gm.). — One seen by Butler and Reid in a 
small " vley " near the junction of the Ingagane and Buffalo on 
the 16th October, but all their efforts to dislodge it from the 
thick rushes proved unavailing. Butler flushed a Bail on another 
occasion in a " vley " near Newcastle, which he believes to have 
also belonged to the present species. 

Ftdica crUtata, Gmel,, Crested Coot. — Abundant in all the 
"vleys" in the Newcastle district throughout the year. Many 
nests were found and eggs taken in September and October. 
Butler's notes contain the following: — "18th Sept., numeroas 
nests building near Newcastle ; one contained five eggs, chipped, 
another seven fresh eggs, and another five fresh eggs. The nests 
were of the ordinary Coot type, consisting of large sedge struc- 
tures floating on the water, and built in thin or thick rushes by 
the side of " vleys." The eggs appeared to me to have the 
markings larger and bolder than those of F. atra. The chicks 
are very pretty, being covered with sulphnr-yellow, and black down 
inclining to rich orange-red round the base of the bill. Bills 
bright red." 

Podiceps minor, (Gm.l, Little Grebe. — Common on all the 
larger " vleys " in October and November. A larger Grebe, 
which we imagine to have been P. aurUii», was also frequently 
seen, but we did not obtain a specimen. 

PUctropterus gambensis (Linn.), Spur-winged Goose. — Abun- 
dant in the Newcastle district all through the winter, and ap to 
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the time of otir departure in November. Numbers were shot and 
eaten, the young birds especially being excellent. They breed, 
according to trustworthy informants, in the long grass at some 
distance &om water. We were too early for nests. 

Chenaiopex tsg^ptiacus (Linn.), Egyptian Goose. — Not seen in 
our district till the 6th October, when Butler observed several in 
" Spoonbill Vley." Specimens were obtained by some ofBcers 
near this " vley " about ten days afterwards. It is reported to be 
extremely abundant in a large " vley " just over the Free State 
side of the Drakensbei^ to the west of Newcastle, called " Seekoe 
Vley." 

N.B. Nettapus auritaa (Bodd.). — We were rather disappointed 
at not meeting with this species. It appears to be irregular in its 
visits to Natal. 

Anas sparsa. Smith, Black Duck. — Though not obtained in 
the immediate vicinity of Newcastle, it was rather common at the 
Ingagane Eiver, about twelve miles away, where Beid shot several 
in June and July. They were very shy, and generally found 
singly or in pairs in the river, not in the " vleys." Iris dark 
brown ; legs and toes orange, webs blackish ; bill, upper mandible 
lead-coloor, with rail and large saddle-shaped patch on culmen 
(incloding nostrils) black ; uuder mandible pale flesh'Colour, 
blackish towards the base between the rami (K). 

Pcecilonetta erythrorhyneka (Gm.), Bed-billed Teal. — Not so 
nnmerous as the next species, A. xantkorkyncka, but a well-known 
duck, frequently met with in small flocks in all the " vleys," and 
excellent eating. The sexes differ so conspicuously in size that 
we were inclined at first to think that these were two species, but 
we have come to the conclusion that there is only one. 

Anas xanthorhyncha, Forst., Yellow-billed Teal. — Abundant 
in all the " vleys," sometimes seen in flocks of considerable size. 
Most excellent eating, and a decidedly pleasant change from our 
impracticable rations of " trek ox ! " Though we found no nests, 
they appeared to be breeding in October. Broods of young ducks 
of various ages and unknown species were seen in the " vleys," 
but we were as fairly puzzled by the nidification of the Anatida 
as by that of numerous other families, and could make nothing 
of them. 

Qaerquedula kottentotta. Smith, Hottentot Teal.— Obtained by 
Lieut. Giffard near Newcastle in November. 

::.,C.OOg\C 
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Spattda capensiB (Smith), Cape Shoveller- — A pair seen on a 
*' vley " east of Newcastle on the 18th September (B). 

Aythia capentU (Cnv.). — First noted by Bntler in the " vley " 
east of Newcastle, near the Ingf^ane, early in September. Be 
saw a brood of five or six young ones about ten days old on the 
18th of that month. We obtained several specimens in October. 
Reid observed three pairs of these ducks on a small open " vley " 
close to the main " drift " and Fort Amiel, at Newcastle, on the 
7th November. 

Thalatsomig leuconota (Smith). — Feilden obt^ned the fiiat 
specimen met with near the Buffalo Biver early in September. It 
was common on the " vleys " near this river and the Ingagane in 
October, and Butler bad the good luck to find a nest and secure 
four eggs in one of these " vleys." His note is added below : — 
" Found a nest of this species on the 18th September. It was 
built of sedge, and very similar to a Coot's nest, but smaller, and 
placed in thin rushes just above the surface of the water, which 
was about two feet deep, and about ten yards from an island in 
the centre of a good-sized tank. It contained a single large 
greenish white egg, quite fresh, and the surrounding rushes were 
broken across (no doubt by the old bird) and bent down over the 
nest BO as to conceal its contents. On revisiting the ' vley ' on the 
33th inst I found another nest, precisely similar, about twenty 
yards off, containing three fresh eggs. This nest was probably 
bnilt by the same pair of birds. The eggs were warm all day, and 
a small flock, consisting of three or four pairs of birds, remained 
close by constantly ; still we never saw the hen bird go to the 
nest, although there were feathers in it and scattered about on the 
water all round. I fancy they slip off the nest and dive like the 
Orebes the moment they see any one approaching. Legs and feet 
bluish plumbeous ; iris dark brown ; bill dark brown, inconspic- 
uously spotted on the sides of the upper mandible ; lower mandible 
pale brownish yellow, with base and tip dusky brown" (B). 

Proceliaria macroptera. Smith. — " Seen near the shore in 
Darban Roads, and all along the coast, on my homeward voyage 
in December " (R). 

Sterna macrura, Naum. — Obtained by Lieut. Oiffard near 
Newcastle at the end of November (R). 

Sterna bergii, Licht. —Several observed by Butler in the har- 
bour at Durban, flying about among the ships lying at anchor. 
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Plotag levailianti, Licht. — " One seen near the moath of the 
Umfteni on the 24th, and one (donbtlesB the same bird or its 
mate) at the Bame place, flying close past me, on the 36th 
December" (R). 

Sola capentit (Licht.), Soath-African Gannet. — NnmeroiiB 
oatside, and one or two seen inside, the harbour at Durban at the 
beginning of Augnst (R). Very abundant all along the coast 
between Durban and the Cape, frequently seen in hundreds to- 
gether, diving into a shoal of fish. 

Oraeulua capenBta (Sparrm.), Cape Cormorant.^Observed at 
the entrance of the harbour at Durban on the 14th August 
(R). Very numerona along the coast, and at Cape Town and 
Simons Bay. 

Graa^tia afrieanuB (Gm.)- — A pair seen by Butler and Beid 
at a small " vley," a few miles east of Newcastle, on the 35tb 
September. When swimming their appearance was most singular, 
the body being submerged, with the head and long tail alone 
showing above water. 



ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM LOWESTOFT, SUFFOLK, 

FOR 1860—81. 

Bi Henbt Stbtbkboh, F.L.S. 

(CoDtiiiaed from p. 336.) 

Wnj) Swans.— Mr. Barton states that one Sunday, just before 
Christmas, 1880, some Wild Swans were observed off Keseing- 
land, which flew in the direction of Lowestoft, and tried to settle 
on the pool of brackish water to the north of the fishing>pier. 
Here, however, they were soon disturbed by boys on the beach, 
and took wing once more for Kessingland, where, as a gunner told 
him afterwards, they settled out at sea, and were joined by a 
single bird which had remained behind ; probably one that hnd 
been previously wounded. 

Siskins. — About the middle of December, 1880, a fluck of 
ten Siskins frequented for two or three days the trees surround- 
ing St. John's Church, close inland. 

Common Skda. — On the 18th of January, 1881, Mr. Barton 
sent me a Common Skua, a female, in good condition, but with 
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the BtomKcb perfectly empty, which bad been killed on the shore 
at Lowestnft, that day, during a heavy gale from the nortb-easL 
The frost had been inteasely severe for some days past, with 
much snow on the ground, and that morning the frozen snow was 
driven in sheets before the wind, baring ihe trees and house-tops, 
and filling every crevice in its coarse. The old gunner who shot 
it, and who for some hours had pluckily weathered the storm, 
secured a fine Goosander as well. Swarms of wildfowl were said 
to have been " whirling past " all day, with some Sheldrakes and 
Brent Geese in abundance. Dunlins and Snipe were alao killed 
along the coast in considerable numbers. I had long wanted 
a specimen of this, by no means common, Skua on our eastern 
coast, and even during the great influx of Pomatorhine and 
smaller Skuas in 1879 I neither saw nor heard of an example of 
this species. 

Long-tailed Duck. — On the 7th of February, 1881, Barton 
shot a young female, wliicb was swimming about in the barboor, 
and, from its wasted condition and weather-beaten plumage, had 
been either wounded, previously, or was a victim of " hard times" 
in the preceding month. 

Pied Wagtails and Wheatears. — A somewhat late arrival 
of both these species seems indicated by the following note, 
received from Mr. Barton on the 28rd of May, 1881 : — " Yester- 
day, in walking to Benacre, and when close to Covehithe, I saw 
several Pied Wagtails arriving in threes and fours, and on the 
21st, along the coast-line between Lowestoft and Yarmouth, 
Wheatears were extremely numerous." 

SANDEitLmas. — During the same week, on the S3nd of May, 
Mr. Barton also met with a flock of eight Sanderlings near 
Covehitbe, running about on the sands, and, by creeping on his 
hands and knees, was able to watch them within fifteen or twenty 
yards. Some were very red on the throat and breast, others as 
conspicQonsly white. In following them up, after a short flight, 
he was surprised at the pace they could run, fast enough to keep 
a man at a good trot to get anywhere near them. 

Shore Labs. — One shot at Lowestoft on the 10th of October, 
1881. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

CuonoHS BRSEDiKO IN DouKsTiOATioH. — Fof vesFB wbeD I lived at 
DangsteiD I kept Choughs (P. graeulM), able to flv where the}' liked. 
Thej oDce attempted to make a nest in a stoke-hole, but were disturbed, 
aud never did so again. On mj removal to East Sussex I brought the 
Choi^be (two pairs) with me, and the next jear one pair made their neat in 
a tower attached to the liouse, and laid three cgga ; but thej did not sit 
well, and the eggs were not hatched ; two of them were pulled out of the 
neet. The one pair drove the others away, for when they £rst came they 
all roosted in ihe tower. I hope next spring we may be more fortunate. 
I believe this is the first instance of Choughs bri«ding under domestic 
conditions. We feed them on raw meat and Huntley and Palmer's 
biscuits. — Dorothy Nevill (Stillyaoa, Horeham Road, Sussexj. 

The Qadwall in Hadnobbhibk. — In Mr. E. Cambridge FhilKpe's 
account of the "Birds of Breconsbire," recently published in 'The 
Zoologist,' I find no mention of the occurrence of the Gadwall, Ana* 
ttTtfera. In August, 1880, I was fortunate enough to come upon half-a- 
dozen of these birds on a little pool on Llandeilo Hill, near Aberedw. As 
there was no cover in which they could hide, they rose on seeing me aud 
flew round the pond, on which they resettled; eventually I was enabled to 
approach within a few yards, when they rose again and Sew off in the 
direction of the Wye. I have little doubt but (hat they had come from the 
large pool of Uanbyellyn, which I was unable from lack of time to visit, 
since the piece of water on which tbey were was far too small to afford 
them food, it being only a few feet in extent aud very shallow. I may here 
add a few remarks which Mr. Phillips's notes have suggested to me. He 
mentions the Hawfinch as very rare in Breconsbire. This is somewhat 
surprising to me, as it is abundant in the neighbouring county of Hereford. 
At Bishopstowe one was so bold as to come for some time, almost regularly, 
to eat the berries fallen from a holly tree, not a dozen yards from the windows 
of the house. Perhaps the reason for its rarity in Breconsbire is due to the 
more open and bleak character of the country, as it prefers a well-wooded 
district, and suffers much from cold in the winter. With respect to the 
Tufted Duck, Fuligula crutata, a small flock appeared on the Wye at 
Bridge Sollers, in Herefordshire, a few winters ago. I expect that it is 
more abuodaut lower down the river, but it is everywhere, except near the 
sea, a very irregular visitant. — H. N. Ridlci (British Museum). 

Alfihe Chouqh ih Oxfobsshire.— I pnrcbased last month a specimen 
of this bird, which was shot by a keeper at Brougbton Castle, Banbury, 
Oion, ou the 8tb April, 1881. It was seen in the flesh by Mr. Aplin, of 
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Banbur;, who also eaw it Bkinned. It was to all appeannoe a wild Inrd, 
the wing aad tail-feathers being perfect, and the bird in good conditioD. 
The etomach contained several coleopterous insects and one caterpillar. 
Mr. Aplin states, in a letter to me, that be himself is perfectly satisfied 
that the bird is a wild otie, and, from its plumage and contents of stomach, 
I should think the same. It baa prerioualj occurred in a wild state in 
Heligoland, and there is no reason it should not do so in Britain. — 
J. Whitaker (Rainworth Lodge, near MansGeld, Notts). 

[This is the specimen which has been already noticed in 'The 
Zoologist' (1861, pp. 433, 471). We are sorrj to disabuse our corre- 
spondent of the idea that be posseasee a British-killed specimen of the 
Alpine Chough, In the sense in which he would understand it. " British- 
killed," in one sense, it is; but we have no doubt that it had previously 
escaped from confinement. The Alpine Chough is not migratory, and not 
at all likelv to occur here in a wild state. Neither is our own Cornish 
Chough migratory, and is almost as unlikely to occur in Oxfordshire aa 
the other.— Ed.] 

Kino Odzel ik Nobthahptomshibb. — In the last week oi August a 
Ring Ouzel was shot at Hazelbeecb, in this county. As the few specimens 
of this bird that annually pass through this county in their autumnal 
migration generally arrive here during the firet week in October, the 
appearance of this specimen at so early a dale is remarkable. The bird 
was a male in mature plumage. — H. F. Tohalih (34, Toric Parade, 
Northampton). 

ToTAMDs BoUTAfiins AT SciLLT. — I have to record the occurrence at 
Scilly, on the 3lBt September last, of the American Solitary Sandpiper, 
Totanw lolitariiu, Wilson {Chloropygiut, Vieillot). It is about the size of 
our Wood Sandpiper, which it much resembles, but is at once distinguishable 
by not having the upper tail-coverts white as in our bird. It was identified 
by Ur. Dorrien Smith, of Tresco, Soilly, for whose collection it has been 
preserved by Mr. W. H. Vingoe, of Penzance, and by an American gentle- 
man who happened t« be in Penzance at the time of its arrival here. 
I believe this is the first recorded occurrence of this species in the British 
Islands. — Thomas Cornish (Penzance). 

[Some years ago a bird of this species was shot on the Clyde in Lanark- 
shire, as recorded by Mr. Robert Gray, 'Ibis,' 1870, p. 393, and ' Birds of 
Scotland,' p. 295.— Ed.] 

BosK-coLOUBES pABTOB iM Jbrsby. — A fine Specimen of the Rose- 
coloured Pastor, Piutor TO»e\u, vras shot here in the parish of St Martin, 
on the ISth June last It is a male in full plumage, and has been secured 
for the local museum. I think the species has been killed here once before, 
though not recorded. — J. Sihel (Bagot, Jeraey), 
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Makx Shkabwatee in Somebsbt — As this is the first time 1 have 
beeo able to record the appearance of the Manx Shearwater, Pujintu 
anglorum, in ibis county, I think it worth while to send you a note of its 
occurrence at Milverton, quite inland, — a good fourteen miles from the 
Bristol Channel,— during the lost week in September. It was a full- 
plumaged adult bird, with pure white under parts. It was moet probably 
crossing from the Bristol to the English Channel, and pitching on the 
ground was unable to rise, as it was found running under a hayrick to 
hide itself, and was immediately slaughtered by the person who found it. 
Seeing that it breeds at the Scilly Islands, and, according to Mr. A. G. More, 
at Lundy Island also, it seems odd that the Manx Shearwater does not 
more frequently occur as a straggler on our coast ; but, as already observed, 
this is the first I have seen or heard of either inland or on the coast of 
Somerset, though it is by no means uncommon on both coasts of Devon, 
especially in autumn. — Cecil Smith (Bishop's Lydeard, Taunton). 

FiRB-ORESTBQ Rkodlus IN Jkrski. — In AuBted's ' Channel Islands' a 
very fair list is given of the birds of Guernsey, which applies well to Jersey, 
but the Fire-creiited Begulus is omitted, which is quite as common here, 
I find, as the Goldcrest. — J. Sinbl (Bagot, Jersey). 

Martikb bkebdino in Batswatigb. — During the last three or four 
years I have observed a colony of House Martins, H. wbica, breeding in 
the neighbourhood of Westboumo Terrace. Two years ago I counted over 
a dozen nests in that Terraoe. They returned to the same spot last jair, 
but their nesting operations were disturbed by the house-painters. It is 
probably on this account that they have now entirely deserted the place, 
and have established themselves close by in Sussex Square, where, on the 
weet side, in July, I counted ten nests. During the daytime they might 
generally be seen hawking for flies over the Serpentine. — J. Yocxa 
(81, Hereford Road, Bavswater). 

Eabli Arritai. ox thk Jack Snipe. — A Jack Snipe was shot on 
the banks of the Cherweil, near here, and brought to us on the 10th 
September. This Is the earliest date for its arrival in North Oxoo that 
I am aware of; the only other example, to my knowledge, procured in 
September, was shot by one of our party in 1879, on the 24th of the month, 
and recorded in ' The Field ' for that year. Since then I have heard of 
another specimen. It was picked up on the 33rd, having flown against the 
telegraph-wires. — Oliver V. Aplin (Banbury, Oxon). 



Tbe Suootu Shake in Surrkt. — 1 was much pleased during the 
past summer to find a snake of this species [CoroneUa Ucvu) by a roadside 
near Ghobham Bridges. As I have never seen any record of its occurrence 
in Surrey, I think this fact may be worthy of note. It was of quiet 
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dtBposition, aod allowed me to handle it without showing the least 
inclination to bite, nnd when released glided siowly away, in this reepect 
being very dissimilar to both the Viper and the Common Suake. The 
situation in which I found it was very similar to its well-known hftunts 
ia the New Forest, the soil around being sandy and covered with heather. 
I expect it will be found to be more widely distributed than it is geoerally 
supposed. — U. N. Ridlkt {British Museum). 

The SifoOTH Snaks at Bocrkehouth. — In October, 1870, 1 received 
from a Bournemouth birdstufTer an adult specimen of the Smooth Snake, 
CoToneUa liBvi», of which the under parts were of a beautiful salmon -colour. 
It died when on loan to a fritnd in December, 1879, and I placed it in the 
Oxford Museum, but its colour faded after death. I mention this because 
Dr. Stradling recently described, in ' The Field,' a similar variety from 
Oermany. — H. A. Macpbersok (Oxford). 



Thresbbr Shark off the Coast of Devon. — A Thresher (Sguo&H 
tw/pM), fourteen feet in leng^, \u tail measuring six feet three inches, was 
captured by a Brixham tishing-smack on September 1 Gth. It was purchased 
by Mr. Brookes, fish merchant, KingskerswelL — John Gatoohbe (Dumford 
Street, Stonehouse, Devon). 

Spihodb Shark oh the Coast of Dubuh. — On the 26th September 
last I saw, lying in the shop of a fishmonger in William Street, Dublin, 
a fine specimen of the Spinous Shark (Eekinorhinw tpinona, Blainv.), 
which I was informed had been captured near Skerries, about fifteen miles 
to the north of Dublin. This is, I believe, the first record of the occurrence 
of this rare fish in Ireland. — A. G. Mobb (Dublin). 

Larob Swobd-fish off Pltmodth. — On September Slst a Sword-fish 
was taken in a mackerel-net, near the Eddystone, eleven feet in lengtl). 
The sword measured three feet and a half: depth of body proportionately 
small, being only one foot one inch, as reported by the person who measured 
it John Gatcombe (Stonehouse, Devon). 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



Cameos from the Silver'land ; or, the Experience» of a Young 

Nataralist in the Argentine Itepublic. By Ebnest William 

White; F.Z.S. VoJ. n. London: Van Voorst. 1882. 

The first part of this work was noticed in 'The Zoologist' 

for January last {pp. 37 — 40), and the anthor's narrative ended 

for the time with his return from a visit to the extreme north- 
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western proTinceB. The first ezpedition now chronicled is in a 
nearly opposite direction, the present volume opening with the 
description of a trip np the great River Uruguay, which divides 
the Republic of that name from the Argentine provinces of 
Entre Bios and Gorrientes. The scenery on this water-highway 
is more picturesque than on the lower Parana ; but this variety, 
which i» not without its charms, is accompanied by greater 
dangers in navigation, at the same time that, owing largely to 
foreign colonisation and energy, there ie far greater industrial 
development on the banks of the Uruguay than on those of the 
sister -tributary to the estuary of the La Plata. Fray Bentos, of 
Liebig's extractum camit celebrity : Paysandu, famous for 
ox-tongues, and the process of slaughtering cattle at the " Sala- 
deros," are successively described ; the first main halting being 
at Concordia, where, owing to rapids higher up, the regular 
navigation of the Uruguay practically ends. A railway con- 
tinues about a hundred miles further to Monte Caseros, and a 
great future is predicted for its extension. Concordia was a 
good base for excursions, and we select the following from the 
author's description of a visit to an island in the river, as con- 
veying information upon a variety of subjects : — 

" The Helicidte, or land-Buails, are very widely distributed in geuera and 
spedes over most of the emiDenceB throughout the Republio, and one 
genua, the Garacol, is eaten in large quantity in Buenos Aires : indeed I 
knew one respectable young man whose custom it was to visit the chief 
cemetery of the town to gather and devour tbem raw : nor is it wonderful 
that these gasteropod moUusks, seeing that they are phyliphagoua [tW], 
should iu the ancient 'cochlearia,' as in the modern 'eecargatoire,' be 
for fattened the table." 

This is indeed an improvement upon economic funerals, or 
cremation, when a descendant can derive second-hand nourish- 
ment from his ancestors without even the trouble or expense of 
cooking. But to continue : — 

" A splash attracts our attention, and, looking round, I half expected 
to see the gambols of the elegant porpcsse (^ic), but instead thereof appeared 
the rolling gait of the unweildj Carpincho {Hydrochanu capybara), who, 
however, is a splendid diver, and Ewims remarkably well ; and then just 
skimming tfae waters a most lovely pair of dark green KinKflsbers with 
snowy ruffs (MegaceryU torquata) dart by, unrivalled us pescadores, whilst 
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ftloft sails ni^estically iheJote{CatharUsfeetent)i thus employed, up glides 
silently the home-inade canoe, with s shaggy, hoary aacient, paddling from 
the stern. . . . These ropes [the Ltanic], for such they resemble, 
suggest one use for which th«tf are probably intettded {?), and iusliDctively 
our eye wanders in search of a cousin of mao. Here, however, be is not, 
although the Stentor caraya, as well as the Hapak petmiUata, is found on 
the shores of the Upper Uruguay, but in his place are the Puma, 
Jaguar, Cayman, Carpiocbo, Oato del Monte {Felis Oeoffroyi), the more 
peacerul and elegant Gurassow, the Psto del Monte (Crax ideclor], various 
species of Carpinteros (PKida), amongst which the hoary-headed Leuco- 
nerpt* candidus is conspicuous : Rkopaheera of brilliant hues, including the 
aedftte-sailing Earyades, and beetles innumerable, especially of the families 
Lamullicomia and Longicomia." 

There is mncli more in the same style, but we hasten to leave 
this menagerie, and get to some place where there is a. less fearful 
assemblage of beasts and fowl. The next trip is to the western 
districts of Bioja, Catamarca, and Tucuman, now rendered 
accessible by lines of railway which unite in Cordova ; a tract of 
country in which water is the chief desideratum, except in a few 
valleys like that of Catamarca, where Mr. White obtained the 
splendid Fire-tailed Humming-bird, Sparganwra sappho, and 
two of the more eober-coloured genus ChlorostiVion. The de- 
scriptions of these districts are very interesting, and are not 
entirely disfigured by an unintelligible luxuriance of words — 
that tropical overgrowth which so often chokes the author's 
meaning. Explorations were pushed to Andagala, and to Aeon- 
ciqua, where some vast ruins of an Indian town and fortress 
exist ; thence by Salta to Injuy where, on the hrontier of Bolivia, 
the author found himself once more in the tropical primseval 
forests. At Oran, where he remained fourteen days, he obtained 
a new member of the Dendrocolaptida, which has been named 
after him by Mr. P. L. Selater as Synallaaie wkitei, and on the 
Sierras of Totor&l, near Catamarca, he had already procured a 
finch which was distinguished by the same high authority from 
Poospiza nigrorufa, and named P. erythrophrys ('Ibis,' 1881, 
p. 599). Thence he returned to Salta, and came down by 
diligence to Tueuman. 

The last excursion described is one up the Uroguay again and 
down the Parana. It will be news to some naturalists to learn 
that there are two species of Seals foiand in the former river, one 
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a large kind, with yellowish spots on the thioat, the other maeh 
smaller. How far they go up it is impoBsible to say without a 
much more detailed map than we possess, the one given by the 
aathor in vol. i. being the most useless that can be imagined ; bo 
that it is by no means easy to say within a hnndred miles or bo 
where the writer is, to say nothing of his beasts and birds. So 
far as we can make out, these Seals {Otaria no donbt) go ap to 
one of the many places named Goncepcion ; this particular one 
being in about 26° S. lat. Thence Mr. White croBsed the inter- 
vening land to Itaptia on the Biver FaranA. Thence he aseended 
the Iguazn, and endeavoured to reach the celebrated Falls, but 
only a distant glimpse of them could be obtained ; and he was 
obhged to take on trust (which he does most implicitly) the 
assertion of his companion that they "quite rivaJ or exceed 
Niagara in volume." The great unexplored marshy lake, Ibera, 
is spoken of in befittingly awesome terms (Omne ignotum pro 
magniftco), and the author returns to Buenos Ayres by steamer. 

The second volume is an improvement upon the first ; but 
both would have been vastly better if they had been written in 
plain English, and compressed into one-third of their present 
bulk. 



Stvdiea in NidderdaU. By Joseph Locas, F.G.S., F.M.8. 8vo, 
pp. 292. London : Elliot Stock. 1882. 

Poring the progress of the Government Survey of this York- 
shire dale (1867 — 1672), in which he was professionally engaged, 
Mr. Lucas found time to make numerous interesting notes on 
zoology, botany, archeology, etymology of place names, and 
other matters unconnected with the geology of the district, but 
having a bearing on its history, and these notes he has now 
collected in the volume before us. 

We cannot say that they are well arranged, and the " Li- 
troductory Commentary," which appears to us a contradiction 
in terms, is an awkward mode of dealing with notes which 
apparently came to hand after the book had been printed, and 
which would have been better in an Appendix, with an indication 
of the pages to which the new notes belong. It is impossible 
to read the commentary by way of introduction, for the reader 
cannot appreciate the value of comments until he has perused 
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the particular pages to which they refer. This is so evident, that 
we wonder it did not strike the aathor as it strikes the critic. 

It does not come within onr province to examine the chapters 
on Danish and Boman remains, folk-lore, local legends, the origin 
of names, local customs, and so forth, with which the volume is 
interspersed, and we must confine our attention to the pages 
which deal with the fanna of the district explored. 

Chapter XVI. is devoted to an account of the Fomud, which 
the author tells us is a local name for the Marten {Martet 
Bylvatica), an animal which he saw ahve in the summer of 1870, 
at High Ash-Head Moor, 1200 feet above the sea-level. The 
Fomnd, or Fomard, he tells us, is not to be confounded with the 
Foumart, or Foulmart, which is the Polecat, but is derived " from 
O.N. Foa, a fox, and Mdrdr, Dan. Maard, a marten = the Fox- 
marten — as we say the Marten-cat" (p. 133). 

He adds: — "While Fo}nard is thus quite a different name 
from Foulmart, this latter is equally an independent name, and 
is simply the A.S. words Ful, foul, and vuerd, or m^ard, a Marten, 
Weasel, Stoat, &0.. the generic name. This I gather from the 
old spelling of Foul without the o, ae in King's ' Vale Boyal,' 
1656, p. 16, and the lines cited by Brockett from ' The Cherry 
and Sloe.' " 

From the mention of one specimen only, we may infer that 
the Marten is a rare animal in Nidderdale, although it is still 
occasionally to be met with in other parts of Yorkshire. Messrs. 
Clarke and Eoebuck, in their 'Handbook of Yorkshire Verte- 
brates,' 1881, give the following instances of its recent occur- 
rence : — " One, Lees Head, near Whitby, fifteen or twenty years 
ago ; another in 1877 ; Cannon Hall Park, Bamsley, about 1878; 
and Buckden, Wharfedale. winter of 1880 " (p. 6). 

Chapters XVII. to XXII. are devoted to an account of the 
Birds of Nidderdale, and herein will be found some interesting 
remarks on the haunts and habits of species observed by the 
author, as well as on the derivation of some of the provincial 
names noted by him. 

In the absence of any recent record of the Golden Eagle in 
the district, the names Arna Nab (O.N. nrna, gen. plur. of Snt, 
an Eagle, and Dan. noib, projecting point of a hill, t. e. Eagle's 
point), Arnclifi and Amgill indicate that it formerly bred on these 
hills. Buzzards are occasionally seen on the moors, and the 
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Bongh'tegged Buzzard is said to be commoner here than the 
Common Buzzard. The Merlin, too, breeds on the moors. 

The Pied Flycatcher breeds in Bolton Woods, near Barden 
Tower, Wbarfedale ; at Bewerley and at Harefield Wood, Pately 
Bridge, Nidderdale ; and at Hackfall, near Maeham on the Ure. 
AH these are deep wooded valleys. This bird rears two broods in 
the course of the summer, and the first brood is brought off in 
May (p. 140). 

The Raven, which has given its name to a great many places, 
is now confined to the wildest and most elevated parts of the 
West Biding. Mr. Lucas has only seen it twice — at Otley 
Chevin, and on the summit of Pen-y-ghent. 

The Nuthatch is rare in the district, and was only seen 
once, in the deep wooded gorge at Hackfall, at an elevation of 
600 feet. 

The pages on the Spectre Hound, and the Dog and its folk- 
lore (pp. 146 — 157) are entirely out of place in a chaptw on 
birds. 

A correspondent some time since wrote to ask if we could 
inform him where House Martins used to build before there were 
houses in Britain. The following note, by Mr. Lucas (p. 1S9), 
supplies, in some measure, an answer to the enquiry : — 

" The House Martin Beems lo be one of those creatures whose fortunes, 
to a certain extent, follow thnse of man. I fancy that the Celt on coming 
to these islands must have found very few Martina, and those few only in 
localities where there nere limestone cliSs for them to build against. Nor 
ie it probable that the Romans found man^ more. The Martin could not 
have become the very generally distributed and the common bird it now is 
for centuries after the construction of atone houses with mortared walls 
afforded it a site for its raarTellous nest." 

One of these natural nesting-places of the Martin may be 
seen at Kilnsey Crag, Wbarfedale, a magnificent beetling cMS of 
limestone that rises abruptly from the level of the river to a 
height of about 165 feet. 

The Bock Dove breeds at Guy's Cliff and Brimham Bocks. 
" On May 13th, 1869, one flew out of a hole bored for more than 
a yard into the peat on the top of a crag amongst the Hare Head 
rocks. A yard bom the nest I picked up two eggs, one broken, 
the other addled" (p. 172). Might not this have been a Stock 
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Dove ? The position of the nest seems to faTonr this supposition, 
though the Stock Dove is not included by Mr. Lucas amongst 
the birds of Nidderdale. 

We have not space to follow him through the entire list, and 
will therefore conclude oof extracts with one relating to the 
Bed Gronse, a bird which Mr. Lncas has had many favourable 
opportunities for observing in its natural bauntH : — 

" It has been m; good fortiiiie," he nays, " to speud nine successive 
years on and around the moors, and to have sat among the long heather in 
the freeh spring evenings, listening to tlie melodious clamonr of the piping 

" The Grouse is a capricious bird in its choice of residence. The fact 
that they do not abound everywhere on the moors is doubtless uot without 
its influence on the leasee of moors. They are most plentiful in the zone 
between lOOO and 1500 feet, and do not go much above 1700. Spots where 
hillterriee ripen, kept moist by springs, and with a southerly eiposure, 
attract them in autumn, though they may lie under a northern 'edge' in 
spring. For their nests they like broad shallow hollows with springs at the 
edges, and a fiat ridge at least on one side, on to which they adjourn to 
crow and sun themselves. ' Ci>ck-Iadee ' is the name of one of these ' Riggs ' 
OD the moors, west of the river Washburn. What a fiood of beauty b shed 
upon the word when we learu that it means 'the playing-ground' of the 
moor.cock ! They build also in the peat in deep stream-con rsea. Here is 
a description of two nests: — No. 1, May 10, 1871. A light neet, beside a 
deep stream-course in siindstone. Made of round rushes, a few feathers 
mixed ; 71 inches across. Seven eggs ; pale grey, irregularly speckled and 
blotched. No. 3, same date. Deep stream-course, in peat under tuft of 
grass ; expu^^ure N., sheltered. Made of grass ; 7 inches across. Ten eggs. 
Many young Orouse are hatched before this ; and it is astonishing how fast 
they grow, how soon they are able to fly, and bow strong they are ou 
the wiiig." 

In a summary of the Ornithology of the diBtrict (pp. 175. 
176), Mr. Lacas gives a table showing the distribution of the 
different species observed by him, and the various elevations at 
which they were respectively met with. 

A Glossary of some of the words used in the dialects of 
Nidderdale, with which the volume oonoludes, shows a con- 
eiderable amount of research, and forms a very useful appendix 
to what is in many respects an interesting, although, as we have 
said, a not well-arranged book. 
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THE MEANING OF ENGLISH BIRD-NAMES.* 
Bt H. T. Whartob, M.A., F.Z.S. 

So mnch has been written about the meaning of the English 
names of flowers, that it is strange how those of our birds have 
been neglected. Much information can be got scattered about in 
general ornithological literature, or found in various dictionaries, 
but it does not seem that anyone has taken up the subject in its 
entirely. 

Of the names of British birds, as they appear in the ordinary 
standard books, I find there are aboat one hundred and sixty ; of 
these there are certainly not much more than a dozen of which 
some account cannot be given. Of coarse, if all the known pro- 
vincial names were also taken — as is, I believe, about to be done 
for the English Dialect Society — this number would probably be 
increased tenfold ; and the difBculties might increase with the 
nombers. 

At present I do not wish to rival the dictionary-maker, but 
merely to show the meaning — more often poetical, perhaps, than 
in the case of flowers — of the names we commonly apply to 
British birds; I shall take no account of those of which no 
satisfactory explanation can be found. 

The names of birds seem to have originated in three difl'erent 
ways ; some may be called onomatopoeic or imitative, expressing 

* A paper read before the Woolhope Natoralists' Field Club, at Hereford, 
October Srd, 18S2. 
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the obaracteristic notes which the birds emit ; others are tftkeo 
from pecuUarities of colouring or appearance; and the largest 
class is of those names which refer to peculiar habits, and these 
seem to be the oldest, for they are often so modified from their 
original form that it is difficult to find out their hidden meaning. 
But there are others which are quaintly named from some hnman 
attribute or sympathy, or bear some mythological reference ; one 
bird, the Pheasant, is named after the place whence it seems 
to have been first brought — from the river Phasis, in Colchis, a 
province of Asia east of the Black Sea, now known as Mingrelia. 
There is yet another category, which includes names we can 
trace directly to Latin or Greek, although often we can go no 
further. 

To begin with those which are imitative, though not all strictly 
onomatoposic, we have some which so plainly indicate the note 
they describe that they require no explanation ; these are, to take 
them in alphabetical order, Chat, such as Woodchat, Whinchat, 
Stonechat, &c.; Chiflfchaff, Crake, Cuckoo, Curlew, Kittiwake, 
Peewit (in French Dix-huif), Pipit, Skua, and Twite. There can 
be no question about them, for one who knows them in their 
natural haunts. But it is not so obvious that Bittern comes from 
the bird's drumming note or " booming," though there is little 
doubt about the fact. The names Chough, Crow, Raven, and 
Book, all seem to denote the hoarse cries emitted by the Corvine 
birds. Cirl Bunting has long concealed its origin, but it seems 
clear that it comes to us from the Italian name zirolo, and is con- 
nected with zirlare, to cry zi-zi. Egret and Heron, for all their 
dissimilarity, are really the same words ; both come from the old 
High German hiegro, a heron, which Prof. Skeat thinks refers to 
its harsh voice, Hiegro became in French aigre, of which the dimi- 
nutive is aigrette, our Egret ; hiegro also became in Low Latin 
aigro, and (in the tenth century) airo, whence the modem French 
hiron, our Heron. Heronshaw means a young Heron, being cor- 
rupted from the French h^ronceau, as is proved by the northern 
form Heronsew ; hut Heronshaw, meaning a heronry, is a " shaw" 
or wood where Herons build. Finch, like the provincial Pink and 
Spink, is probably connected with " spangle," and the Lettish 
apingeti, to gUtter; it means not ao much the "bright" as the 
" clear-voiced " bird ; from the same root we have, in Greek, 
phvos. light, ami fSirreuM, I speak. Hoopoe is cognate with the 
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upupa ; those who have had the good fortune to hear its note say 
that it is even sweeter than the Cuckoo's ; the French word kuppe 
came to mean a tuft of fealhers, from the Hoopoe's tufted head. 
Owl is the bird that "howls": dropping h's is a habit as old as 
language itself. Quail was in Dutch quackel, i. e. the bird that 
"quacks"; the present form comes ^om the French caiUe, in old 
French quaUU, Italian quaglia, from the Low Latin quaquUa. 
Rail is the bird that " rattles " ; in old Dutch raUen was short for 
ratelen, to rattle ; the French rdle means a rattle as well as a rail. 
Shrike is the bird that " shrieks." Siskin is akin to the Dutch 
tiasen, to hiss or twitter. Turtle, from the Latin lurtur, through 
its French diminutive tourtereUe, is the bird that cries tur-tur. 
Whooper is expressive of the Wild Swan's loud and trumpet-like 
notes. 

In my next category, where names of birds are derived from 
their appearance, many sufficiently explain themselves, such as 
Blackbird, Blackcap, Bluetbroat, Crossbill, Fireerest, Goldcrest, 
doldfinch. Golden-eye, Greenfinch, Greenshank, Grosbeak, Pintail, 
Razorbill, Redbreast, Redpoll, Redshank, Redstart (where -start 
is the Anglo-Saxon steort, a tail), Redwing, Stilt, Waxwing, 
Whitethroat, Wryneck, and Yellowshank. In others, however, 
the meaning is considerably obscured, either by the successive 
changes through which the name has passed during its develop- 
ment from the primitive form, or from cognate words having 
dropped out of use. Avocet is in Italian avoeetta ; Prof. Skeat, to 
whom I am indebted for many valuable suggestions, finds that in 
Spanish the Wigeon is called avucasta, and this he connects with 
our word "avocet"; perhaps the delicate appearance and purely 
contrasted plumage of the bird may have gained it the name of 
avia casta., the " chaste bird." Avocet, Bustard, and Ostrich are 
thus all compounds of the Latin avis, a bird, notwithstanding their 
dissimilarity : avis casta, avis tarda, and avis stTuthio having been 
the original forms. Brent is probably "burnt" goose, from its 
generally charred appearance. Coot is the " bob-tailed hen"; it 
is in Welsh cwtiar, from cwta, short, bob-tailed, and iar, a hen ; 
so that coot is cognate with " cut." Cormorant is from corvut 
marinus, the "sea crow"; the Portuguese call it corro-morinfto, 
but our word may be confused with the Latin corvus, a crow, and 
the Breton name for the Cormorant, morvran, from mor, the sea 
and hraa, a crow. Dunlin is the " little dun bird." Falcon is 
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the bird with " hooked" claws, &om the same stem as the Latin 
falx, a sickle. Grebe is akin to the Breton word ftrti, a comb, 
and krihen, a tuft of feathers on a bird's bead. Grouse is probably 
akin to the French griesehe, gray, speckled ; Prof. Skeat thinks it 
is a false form evolved form grice, as if that had been taken to be 
the plural, like "mouse," "mice." Hemipode is obviously "balf- 
footed," from the Greek, because the hind-toe is wanting. Jay is 
the "gay" bird, from its gay plumage and chattering ways; 
"gay" originally meant "full of go." Oriole is from the Latin 
aureolia, the "golden" bird; the French loriot was formerly 
I'oriol, the article having become agglutinated, just as " newt" is 
" an ewt " or " an eft." Pbalarope means " coot-footed," from the 
Greek fa*Sfi(, a coot, and voif, a foot, on account of its feet being 
similarly lobed, not fully webbed. Puffin is from the "puffed 
out" appearance of its beak. Buff is ordinarily said to allude to 
the "ruffle" of feathers round the neck of the male in the 
breeding-season ; but as the female is called a Reeve, Prof. Skeat 
thinks that the name comes from some different source, indicated 
by the vowel-change. Serin is French, from the Latin citrinui, 
" citron-coloured," Shag means rough hair, probably in allusion 
to its crest. Sheldrake is the " variegated" or " spotted" drake, 
either because it is ornamented with " shields " of colour, or from 
its being "tortoise-shelled," marked like tortoise-shell, as it 
certainly is, like a " tortoise-shell cat." Stint is the little or 
"stonted" sandpiper. Stork is probably from its stalking on 
" stalks " or lengthened legs. Til is literally " something small," 
and not onomatopoeic. Tit-lark is consequently the " small lark." 
Titmouse is compounded of "tit" and the Anglo-Saxon mdte, 
which means various small birds: "mouse" Comes from a totally 
different root, and means "the stealing animal"; so that the 
plural of "titmouse" should be "titmouaes," not "titmice." 

Names descriptive of habits are very numerous. The meaning 
of many is sufficiently obvious, such as Brambling or Bramble- 
finch, Chaffinch, Courser, Creeper, Dabchick, Dipper, Diver, 
Fieldfare (the bird that "fares" or travels in the fields, as in 
"thoroughfare"). Goatsucker (from a superstition which certMnly 
did not originate from actual observation). Hawfinch (where 
"haw" is a hedge, " hawthorn" being " hedgethom"), Moorhen, 
Nightjar, Nutcracker, Nuthatch, Oystercatcher, Sanderling (the 
little dweller on the sands), Sandpiper, Sand Grouse, Shearwater, 
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Shoveller, Swift, TarnBtone, Wagtail, Whinchat, Stonechat and 
Woodcliat, Windhover, Woodcock and Woodpecker, Bullfinch is 
probably connected with the French name brnwrevil, which is 
from the Latin bovariobu, diminutive of bovarius, " the little neat- 
herd"; just aB the W^tail is in French bergeronette, " the little 
shepherdeBB " ; the idea of " bull " here meaning anything " hig " 
is as unlikely as it is in " bulrush." Dotterel is the bird that 
"dotes," the "httle stupid," from the ease with which it is 
deceived and caught ; in Icelandic dotta is to nod with sleep. 
Dove is the bird that "dives" through the air; a strangely 
parallel instance is the fact that the Latin columba, a dove, is akin 
to the Greek xofji/tiSif, a diver. Duck is the bird that " ducks" or 
dives its head under water. But Drake is an altogether different 
word ; it is contracted from ened-rake or end-rake, a masculine 
form of the Anglo-Saxon ened, a duck. In Swedish, and is a 
dnck, and anddrake is a drake ; in German, ente ie a duck, ente- 
rich, a drake ; the first part of the word being from the stem of 
the Latin anaa (anat-), a duck, and the suffix is allied to the 
Gothic reika, ruling, mighty, and to -ric in " bishop-ric." So 
that Drake means "duck-king." Fulmar is akin to "foumart," a 
polecat, which is from "foul" and "marten"; in Danish the 
Uarteu is maar. Gadwall is the bird that "gads" or moves 
about " well." Godwit is " good wight" or good creature. Gos- 
hawk is the hawk that was flown at geese. Grey Lag has been 
explained by Prof. Skeat (' Ibis,' 1870, p. 301) as the Grey Goose 
that "lagged" behind to breed— as they did formerly — while the 
other wild species migrated northwards ; "lag" meaning late, last. 
Blow, as in "laggard," a loiterer; a "lag-clock" is one that is 
behind time. Gyrfalcon is probably the falcon that "flies in 
gyres," bnt the history of the name is unsatisfactory ; Dr. Cones 
has lately connected it with Iliero-faico, the " sscred falcon" — 
though that now called the Sacer or Saker is a different species ; 
hut guessing in etymology is a fatal method, for all its fascination. 
Hen Harrier is the hawk that "harries" or kills hens, so that the 
name is no reason for calling the male the Eingtail, descriptive 
though it is. Hawk is probably the "seizer," and aUied to 
" have " ; the word " havoc," destruction, is derived from hawk, 
and to "cry havoc" merely meant " ware the hawk." Hobby is 
the hawk that "hops" about. Kingfisher is the " king of fishers " 
or the " fisher for a king " ; in France it is dedicated to St. Martin, 
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marim-pieliev/r, perhapB with a similar idea of worthiness. Kite is 
allied to the Breton cud, velocity, and eadio, to hover ; Cowper 
speaks of — 

" Kites that swim mblime 
In still repeated oiroleB, Bareuning load." 

The provincial name Glede means the bird that " glides." Knot 
is a corruption of Canute, probably in reference to the story of 
that king's well-known rebuke to his courtiers, from the bird's 
running along the beach at the edge of the waves. Lapwing has 
nothing to do with either " flap" or " wing"; it means " one who 
turns about in running," from the Anglo-Saxon hledp-an, to leap 
or run, and mnce, one who turns, akin to " winch" and "wag." 
Linnet is the bird that feeds on lin- or flax-seed, from the French 
linotte. Loon is from the same root as " lame," in allusion to the 
awkward gait of divers when on land. Mavis is the bird that 
" destroys the vine," from the French mauint, formerly malvu, in 
mediceval Latin mdlvitius, from malum vitis; in provincial French 
it is vendange, the vintage-bird, and in German weingarUvogel, 
the vineyard-bird. Merganser is compounded of the Latin mergui 
and aiueT, the " diving goose." Merlin is the hawk that hunts 
"merles" or blackbirds. Missel-thrush is from its feeding on 
mistletoe-berries ; in Anglo-Saxon miatel was used alone in the 
sense of mistletoe, so that Missel-thrush is rather a variant from, 
than an abbreviation of, Mistletoe-thrush, its name in maay 
counties. Nightingale is the bird that " sings in the night"; the 
syllable — in — is a case-ending to " night," the n being intrusive, 
as "passenger" is in French pasBoger; the Anglo-Saxon gaian, 
to sing, is akin to " yell." Noddy means a " simpleton," one 
who " nods," i. e. goes to sleep. Ortolan is the " garden-bird," 
firom the Latin hortus, a garden. Ospray is corrupted from Ossi- 
frage, the " bone-breaker." Peregrine is the falcon that was taken 
on migration, " passage-hawk." Plover is from the French plnvier, 
because, it is said, it only reaches France in the " rainy" season. 
Pochard is the bird that " poaches," that is, treads into the mire, 
as cattle do. Scaup is a northern word for a bed of shell-fish, on 
which this duck feeds. Scoter is the " shooter " or diver. Snipe 
is the " snapper," allied to the old Dutch schnebbe, the beak, as 
the " nib " of a pen is allied to " snap." Sparrow is the " wanton 
bird," from a root meaning " to swell." Stockdove ia th« dove 
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that breeds in the "stocks" or tmnkB of trees, not among the 
branches. Swallow is the "tosser," or mover to and fro in its 
flight, like the " swell " of the sea ; it is not from the same root as 
the verb " to swallow." Teal is from the root of " till," like the 
Dutch telen, to breed, cultivate ; teling is Dutch for a generation, 
prodnctioD, as well as for the bird ; Prof. Skeat says " the original 
sense was merely ' a brood' or ' a flock,' and its use as a specific 
form was accidental ; we still use ' teal ' as a plural form ; " simi- 
larly"bird" is "broodling." Vulture is the " tearer," from the 
root of the Latin vtU-»i, I plucked, tore. 

Names of birds that bear some reference to man are a little 
hard to explain. Colin, the little quail from Virginia, ia nick- 
named after a French pet form of Nicholas. Ctuillemot is from 
the French Guillaume, as the provincial name Willock is from 
William. In Mag-pie, Mag is short for Maggie, a familiar form 
of Margaret, like the French Margot, which also means a Magpie. 
In France a Magpie is generally called Jacques, a,nd jaeaeser is to 
chatter like a Magpie. We have the same in Jack-daw, and 
probably in Jack-snipe also. Martin is named after St. Martin. 
French abounds with such names ; e. g. Sansonnet, a Starling, is 
a diminutive from Sanson, for Samson ; Jacquot is a parrakeet ; 
Parrot and Parrakeet (French perroquet) are both from Pierre, 
Peter, jnat as our Petrel is, though there it is in allusion to its 
walking, like St. Peter, on the waves. Sailors call petrels Mother 
Carey's chickens, which is said to be corrupted from the Portu- 
guese madrt cara, the French (meaitx de Notre Dame. Shakspere 
{' King John,' i. 231) calls the Sparrow Phihp, and the name is at 
least as old as Chaucer; the French call it Pierrot, little Peter. 
Our Kobin is the pet form of Robert ; just as we talk of the Tom- 
tit, and the Jenny or Kitty Wren. Prof. Skeat says Lark means 
"worker of craft," and thinks the name points to some superstition 
which regarded the bird as of ill omen. 

My last category contains names of birds which we have 
inherited from the Komans or Greeks. Buzzard comes through 
the French huge, from the Latin buteo. Bustard is a corruption of 
avit tarda, but it is improbable that tarda here means " slow," for 
Pliny quotes it as the Spanish name, so it ia likely to be Celtic 
originally. Crane is a widely disseminated form of the Greek 
yifarot; its Welsh name garan refers to its " shanks," akin to the 
English " garter." Eagle is the Latin aquUa, through the French 
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aigle. Ctannet is akin to Gander, and likewise to the root of the 
G-erman garu, Latin <m»er, Greek xno. Kestrel has been in- 
geniously traced bj Prof. Skeat,* he kindly informs me in a recent 
letter, to the Latin for a Teal, qtierqueduUt ; this became in old 
French querceUe, now cereelle or aareelle .- its diminutive ^iereereUe 
easily became contracted to kerc'relie, and thence became kestrel; 
the French creaaerelle is obviously corrupted from eercerelU. 
Merle, a Blackbird, is the French form of the Latin meitUa. 
Partridge is from the Greek vtfi^i, through the French perdrix; 
in middle English it v&s pertriche. Pigeon is the French pigeon, 
from the Latin pipio, a young chirping bird of no particular 
species. I have lately shown ('Zoologist,' 1883, p. 110] that 
Wigeon is similarly formed from vipio, a name used by Pliny, so 
that the spelling " widgeon " is clearly wrong. Thrush, and its 
diminutive Throstle, are allied to the Latin turdui. 

The remaining EngUsh bird-names can most of them be 
traced back to Celtic or Teutonic sources, but their meaning 
is either tmknown or uncertain, so that it is inexpedient to 
endeavour to explain them now. On an occasion such as this 
I would not willingly detract from the pleasure of anyone who 
may come after me, by going outside what may reasonably be 
regarded as ascertained etymological facts. I have only made 
a collection of derivations, on which I hope to see a stately 
structure rise that shall show to future ornithologists the depth 
of the meaning of English bird-names. 



ON THE TREATMENT OF SNAKES IN CAPTIVITY. 
Bi Abthdr SraADLiNQ, C.M.Z.S. 

The study of reptiles " at home " — of their nature, habits, 
peculiarities, mode of life, of everything, in fact, beyond their 
mere anatomical characteristics — seems to have been deferred 
ontil the entire animal creation, exclusive of the unpopular Class, 
abould have received the attention of practical natoraUsts. Pet 
fish were recognised attractions in ornamental garden-ponds and 
greenhouse-tanks a hundred years ago, and until a comparatively 
recent date the word " aquarium " suggested the idea of crystij 

« Of. 'The Academy,' Oct. 7, 1882, p. 262. 
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prisons for gold and silver carp, adapted to the hall-table or 
coDBervator;, rather than that of mammoth music- saloons. Bees 
have been "kept" for pleasure and profit, saccharine and 
scientific, &om time immemorial ; the ant has been honoured 
with a long line of distinguished observers, from Solomon to Sir 
John Lubbock ; while wasps, worms, spiders, beetles, and fleas 
have all in turn been commended to public notice by learned 
men. Moreover, the allusions to many of these creatures in 
ancient aphorisms betrays a close acquaintance with their man- 
ners and customs, such as could only be gained by watchful 
curiosity. But with regard to reptiles — snakes in particular — 
it must be confessed that all proverbial philosophy which has 
come down to us concerning them is nothing more or less than 
an epitome of the gross and common errors which still hold their 
ground. Even in the days when the wondrous chain of animated 
Nature was being patiently aud laboriously followed out, link by 
link, by those earnest minds who may be said to have founded 
our system of Zoology, for a man to have done anything with a 
snake except kill it would have pointed irrefragably to demoniacal 
possession, and the luckless conservator might very likely have 
incurred the penalties awarded to those who practised the black 
art. We do not bum ophiologists now, certainly ; and a person 
may even have living serpents in his house without being con- 
sidered mad or morbidly desirous of a reputation for eccentricity, 
as he would have been not long ago. And further, captive 
snakes are now preserved for higher purposes than to be stared 
at as monsters, and too often teased or tortured to death. 

The study of Natural History in all its branches, from Entozoa 
to elephants, is increasing in popularity yearly among all closes ; 
almost every provincial town has its "Society" or "Field Club"; 
the number of special publications multiply, while a great many 
general periodicals devote a colunm or page to the subject in 
every issue ; and it is gratifying to note the prominence given to 
it in magazines for the young, especially boys' papers. A higher 
degree of intelligence than they were formerly accredited with is 
now acknowledged in most animals, and wins a new interest for 
them. We become reconciled to them, diverted by them, fond of 
them, amazed at them ! Above all, the teaching of the present 
day inculcates the perception of the grand laws of order and 
progression in creation ; that not only are all animals related to 
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one another by gradual yet distinctly traceable degrees, insomuch 
that had any tribe — even the snakes — been blotted out we shotdd 
stOl know what it was by the shape of the blank it would leave, 
like a piece missing out of a child's puzzle ; that not only does 
this connection exist between the beings themselves, smooth and 
harmonious from man downwards, but that their incidental and 
collateral conditions are analogous — their physiology and path- 
ology, the microscopical characteristics and functions of their 
allied tissues, their chemical and therapeutical reactions ; and 
this leads to the recognition of the fact that every discovery 
made, every new peculiarity noted, however trivial apparently, 
may at a future date have some important bearing upon 
miTSelves. 

Many people are now beginning to keep reptiles. Varioaa 
popular and scientific journals have ventilated this department 
somewhat of late years ; but it is a field little explored as yet, 
and perhaps presents more opportunities to the inquirer than any 
other. Indeed, the very superstitions which hover about the 
subject — as of a serpent's licking its prey, its power of " fasci- 
nation," the "antipathies" between it and other animals, 
"charming," &c. — are scarcely dispelled; and when such a 
point as the allegation of a Viper swallowing its young is still in 
dispute among scientists, it may be imagined there is a great 
deal to be learnt without the pursuit of any very recondite in- 
vestigations. The Viper is one of the commonest and most 
widely diffused of European snakes, and if the act in question 
be performed at all it must be big and patent enough to strike 
the most casual of observers ; yet definite testimony on that 
head might make a man's mark in the annals of Herpetology. 

It is extraordinary that ground so fertile of results should 
have been neglected as much as it has. True, these creatures 
cannot be studied in their wild state, as birds can, but they are 
far less unnaturally circumstanced in confinement than bird, 
beast, or fish must be. A snake's behaviour in a cage of proper 
size, with attention to proper details, is probably more nearly 
assimilated to its habits in a state of freedom than that of any 
other animal. Nor are these details which require attention 
complicated or difficult of execution, as I shall hope to show, for 
when once started fairly a snake is the easiest thing in the world 
to " keep going." And to facihties for obsei-vation must be added 
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the argent necestitji of observation in this section of Natnral 
History. Serpents demand examination of the living specimen 
for accurate linovledge more than any other class of animals, yet 
in all probability, no other has been so little studied in this way. 
They change very rapidly and to a very great extent after death, 
and there is no known method of preserving them which will 
properly eshibit their characteristiGS. The fact of their colomr 
fading, as it invariably does, whether the bodies be dried or 
embalmed in spirit — startling transformations moreover occnr* 
ring in some cases, as from deep green to pale blue, and from 
crimson to white — is of the least importance, since coloration is 
taken but little into account in their classification, and is, indeed, 
becoming less and less a matter of consideration every day in 
the categorical subdivision of all creatures. The wonder is, not 
that ophiological tabulation should be imperfect and subject to 
enormous variations among different authorities, but that we 
should have a classification at all, and that it should be as good 
as it is. The difficulties in the way are immense, and works like 
those of Drs. Gray and Giinther are simply miracles of patience. 
When people abroad see a live snake tliey rush upon it and 
batter it to death with sticks and stones, as though every inch of 
it possessed a separate and fifty-feline power of life calling for 
special destruction ; then they pick up what is left of it, and, 
after an uncertain interval of time, very often in the broiling 
midday heat of the tropics, put it into a bottle of cachasse, 
canha, aguadiente, or some other coarse spirit which disintegrates 
its actual structure, label it with a wrong name, and send it 
home. Such, in the case of many species, have been the only 
materials that naturalists have had to work upon. 

I met with striking illustrations of this in the South -American 
Thauatophidia. The snakes of India, Australia, South Africa, 
Europe, and the United States have all been more or less noted 
by competent observers in their habitat, while the descriptions of 
those found in South and Central America are based chiefly 
upon bottled specimens. In many instances they could scarcely 
be recognised, so bard was it to reconcile the verbal portrait with 
its living presentment. The number of individuals of any 
species, or from any country, which have been maintained alive 
in menageries, is comparatively so small that they cannot be 
taken into account in this connection. 
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If, then, our present acquaintance with their mere physical 
attributes is so far from complete, is it any marvel that we know 
next to nothing of their habits and propensities ? And is it not 
justifiable to declare that we know next to nothing, when we are 
in ignorance with regard to hundreds of snakes as to whether 
they kill their prey by the grand distinctive process of con- 
striction or by common biting ; and (with a few exceptions) can- 
not say which species are oviparous, and which produce living 
young? 

Practical personal observation — neither accepting nor re- 
jecting the thousand and one items of current miscellaneous 
opinion concerning them until we have seen with our own eyes, in 
constant fumiliar intercourse with them, sufficient to form conclu- 
sions for ourselves — is the only way to gain information on these 
matters which can be of any value. The extent to which mere 
hearsay testimony has been transmitted from writer to writer on 
this topic is remarkable. When the venomous Lizard (Heloderma 
konidum) arrived at the Zoological Gardens and caused a great 
sensation among both scientists and sight-seers, I happened to 
meet a friend who was compiling notes for a paper on the sub- 
ject in the Reading Boom at the British Museum. He was 
almost walled-up alive by "authorities," ancient and modem; 
huge tomes in Latin, French, Spanish, German and English, 
some bound in antique boards, with yellowed leaves and old- 
world type, others glossy-backed and crisp from the press, were 
piled high about him ; from these he was carefully and laboriously 
extracting long quotations. But how many of these writers, I 
asked, have been to Mexico and studied the creature on its own 
ground 7 how many, even of those who have been there, have 
seen a live Heloderme ? Not one, as far as we could discover. 
Very well, then, upon what does their authority rest ? upon the 
tra^litions and legends of the Indians who worship the creature 
as an incarnation of their evil deity, and seek to propitiate it 
with tortiUcu and silver beads ! Possibly, of course, the evidence 
they might furnish might be correct in certain particulars — 
though it may be laid down, as a broad general rule, that for 
pure unadulterated superstition, utterly devoid of any ground- 
work of fact or reason concerning a reptile, you must go to the 
natives of the country which it inhabits ; but, obviously, the 
school-hoy who pays his sixpence to go to the Zoo, and stages at 
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the Lizard as it waddles round its cage behind a pane of glass, 
is better qualified to write about those details which lie beyond 
the pale of its anatomy. 

For the subject itself I offer no apology, since no literature 
bearing upon it exists at present. That I have not waited for 
abler pens than mine to introduce it, I plead in self-excuse that I 
am acting in compliance with a number of letters — some from 
this country, some from the Continent, and some from America 
— which I have received during the last twelve mouths,- 
requesting me to publish the results of an experience in snake- 
keeping which has extended over a good many years. And it 
has been pleasant to detect a genuine spirit of inquiry in the 
tone of most of these letters, an indication that the serpents are 
kept and watched as something more than playthings — not at 
all inconsistent with their being regarded as pets ; the very 
difficulties complained of evince a degree of close observation 
under more or less unfavourable conditions on the part of the 
writers, and show that they have already gleaned much that no 
book can teach them. The references made to the reptiles, too, 
suggest that the standard works have been diligently read. 
Everybody in England, for instance, mentions the CoroneUa 
Uevis with confidence — a snake which is commonly (and ex- 
cusably) mistaken for the adder, and which was not recognised 
as belonging to the British fauna until a comparatively recent 
period. The frequent inquiries about these matters which 
appear in the correspondence columns of all sorts of journals 
and magazines have also weighed with me as an inducement to 
bring the topic forward. 

I purpose to deal with practical points only, and to keep 
strictly within such Umits as are defined by the heading — the 
care and management of li\'e snakes. The object af these 
papers is not to teach Ophiology, but to point out the simplest 
and most direct methods by which the student may avail himself 
of that royal road to knowledge, the book of Nature. I offer him 
the epitomized outcome of many succesaes and more failures, 
most of which have been of necessity the result of mere experi- 
ment, that he may be spared the delay and vexation of similar 
experiment, and that he may commence at the stand-point which 
I have reached at this time of writing. I set down only the 
plain, dry details of my experience ; but should that experience 
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not coincide with the conclusionB at which he may arrive in the 
fature, I would beg him to rememher that I have the advantage 
of no observationB but my own, and that I tender them simply 
for what they ate — as records rather than rules. The great 
curse of science, the grasping at finite inferences on insufficient 
data, has been exemplified in none of its branches to a more 
disastrous extent than in Ophiology. When we reflect on the 
variable character of serpents and nearly everythmg connected 
with them, it would seem as though especial care should be 
taken in guarding against convictioDs based on anything but the 
most abundant evidence, where questions concerning them are 
involved ; yet scientific men have promulgated their hypotheses 
as proven facts on the strength of isolated cases, and great 
travellers who have been famous for their erudition in other 
departments of Natural History have given the weight of their 
names to vulgar rumours which have been reported to them 
of things ophidian. Better, far better, to fall back upon the 
veriest superstition and folk-lore than to find ourselves on 
ground which is beset with pitfalls of error like these beneath 
its seeming solidity. I would counsel the student to peruse any 
and all books on the subject that come in his way, only warning 
him not to be surprised if his practical investigations compel 
him to onleam many things afterwards which he may have 
taken for granted. 

I shall avoid all technicalities, as far as possible ; but in 
advisii^ the amateur what snakes to keep in the different kinds 
of cage, which are easiest to procure, and which are most readily 
maintained under various conditions, I fear I must use the 
scientific names for them, instead of their local vernaculars — 
partly because I don't know the latter, in most instances, and 
partly because it would be of very little assistance to him in 
obtaining them if I did. All over the world we find such 
titles as "death," "night," or "fire-adder;" "rat-snakes," 
" chicken-snakes," " grass," " sand " and " water-snakes ; " 
"deaf," "blind," "green," "brown" and "black" snakes; 
"ringed," "striped," "spotted," "tiger," "leopard," "milk," 
" silver," " coral," " harlequin " and " carpet " snakes — some or 
all of these. To attempt to reduce the popular nomenclature 
of reptiles to anything like systematic order is to make con- 
fusion worse confounded. Go to any country, and leam the 
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common name of a snake. You will find that not only may 
that name be purely local and confined to a certain district, bo 
that the creature may asBume half a dozen aliaae$ as you 
proceed, but that in all probabiliby the same word is applied to 
half a dozen other enakea as well. Even here, where we hare 
practically, one may say, but two ophidians, we hear of the 
black adder, grey adder, deaf adder, red adder, grass snake, 
ringed snake, long-cripple, hedge snake, viper, common anake, 
water-snake, <&c., and should not feel at all certain which of the 
two was indicated on hearing any of these names mentioned, 
except by those who have made snakes their study. In Wales, 
terrible stories are told of the malignant disposition and fearful 
virulence of the Neidr Ddefaid, the " sheep- snake"; one can 
conceive the anxious solicitude of a collector on tour in the 
Principality to secure a specimen, and his unmitigated disgust 
when bis efforts are rewarded by a common Slow-worm, such 
being the nature of the unpronounceable impostor. Every 
country, too, has its pet bug-bear among serpents, which over- 
whelms all distinctions, and causes the Hindu to see a Naja, the 
Brazilian a Jarraracca, the Indian of the Isthmus a Toboba, and 
the American backwoodsman a Copperhead, in every creeping 
thing unblessed with four legs. Casual perplexities exist in 
addition, to further comphcate matters. " Cobra," for example, 
will convey a well-known limited significance to the minds of 
most people, without the appended " di oapello." But " cobra " 
is simply the Portuguese term for snake — any snake ; and in 
all lands where that language is or has been spoken, it retains 
that meaning, to the great bewilderment of those who hear it for 
the first time thousands of miles away from the habitat of Nata 
tripudians. 

A glance at the labels in the Reptilium at Eegent's Park will 
render this difficulty apparent. The commoner snakes have 
colloquial titles it is true — boa, python (identical with the genus), 
rattlesnake, anaconda, moccasain (applied to both innocent and 
venomous species in the States), and one or two others, none 
of which would help the collector in the parts of the world from 
which they hail ; but the majority are despairingly christened 
with the literal translation of their specific designations, " spotted- 
beaded," " black and yellow." " seven-banded," " ornamented," 
" annulated," "fugitive," "Clifford's," "Dahl's," "Merrem's," 
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and BO forth ; names not always so descriptive as one could 
wish. I shall therefore give the genus and species when X have 
to mention any snake ; and since every one has even a greater 
number of disguises in Latin than in the vernacular, I will 
quote the authority for the nomenclature in each case, so that 
the reader may consult that authority for a picture or description 
of the snake, if he wishes, but I shall endeavour to select the 
classification under which it will most likely be found in mena- 
geries, museuma, and the catalogues of dealers. 

I am glad to know that many lovers of the Ophidia are 
pnrsuing theur studies in the Tropics, where they will have grand 
opportunities of rendering important service to Science. Havii^ 
lived much in tropical countries myself, I may premise that all 
the advice here tendered is addressed equally to them, except 
the items which relate to the application of artificial heat. 

(To be continued.) 



ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
Br JoBK Oatooube. 

In continuation of the series already contributed to ' The 
Zoologist,' I send the foUoning notes, which I have jotted down 
during the present year, in tlie hope that they may prove of 
interest to ornithologists. 

On January 13th an immeaee flock of Lapwings crossed 
Plymouth Sound from the direction of the harbour, and I 
counted more than a hundred of these birds in one of our 
markets. Indeed, I never knew them to be so plentiful. Many 
Grey Plovers were also to be seen. By the SOth Herring Qulls 
hcd assumed their full breeding plumage ; and I saw a Waterhen 
in perfect nuptial dress, with its rich yellow and deep crimson 
bill and forehead as finely developed as in the height of summer. 

On February 1st I examined a Great Spotted Woodpecker, 
shot by a gentleman at Bickleigh, near Plymouth, and found its 
stomach filled with a quantity of small white thread-like worms. 
Another Great Spotted Woodpecker had the stomach filled with 
kernels of some kind and the skins of a wood-boring caterpillar. 
On the same day a specimen of Larus ridilmndut was brought in, 
having nearly two-thirds of its Lead already black. On FebruHiy 
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4th I saw some Great Black-backed Gulls in perfect breeding 
plmnage; and examined a Peregrine Falcon, kiUed in the 
neighbourhood, the stomach of which contained a piece of elate- 
stone and the white breast -feathers of a Sandpiper or Snipe. 
It was an immature bird, but had already begun to moult, several 
bluish grey feathers appearing on the upper parts. By the 18tb 
many of the Black-headed Qulls had assumed the full dark head, 
whilst others (seemingly adult) might be seen without a trace of it. 

A Purple Sandpiper was killed on March 3rd, out of a small 
flock on the rocks of "Drake's Island," in Plymouth Sound, and 
I heard from the friend who shot it that its stomach contained 
minute periwinkles. Although this bird remains on the coasts 
here until rather late in spring, I have never met with any 
specimens in breeding plumage, although I have received some in 
that state from Ireland. On March J 1th my friend Mr. H. M. 
Harrison, who shot the Purple Sandpiper, saw an adult male 
Smew in the Sound. Adult Smews ate rarely seen in this 
locality, although immature specimens are not unfrequently met 
with in our markets during severe weather. At this date Bazor- 
bills were very plentiful on the coast, and appeared restless as 
the breeding season approached, often taking wing and flying 
swiftly for a short distance apparently without any fixed purpose. 
Lesser Black-backed Gulls in pairs were also numerous, making 
a great noise preparatory to leaving for their nesting stations. 
The first Wheatear was seen here on March 13th. 

On April 4th I examined a Common Buzzard which had been 
trapped by a keeper, and found in the stomach a quantity of fur 
and a large white grub of some beetle. A brood of four young 
Bavens well fledged were taken in the neighbourhood of 
Plymouth, and kept alive. On the morning of the 13th I 
observed an immature Iceland Gull in the Sound ; wind S.W., 
mild and misty ; but towards night it blew a strong gale irom the 
N.W., and the next day this Gull made its appearance in the 
harbour. Bock Pipits might be seen on the coast moving about 
with drooping wings, apparently having nests in the vicinity. 
The first Swallows appeared on April t5th ; wind E., and rather 
cold. On the 18th I remarked the Iceland Gull again for the 
last time ; the weather very bright, but the wind strong from the 
N.W. It was flying directly over my he^, and in the bright 
sunshine the white flight-feathera of the wings had a very 
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pretty effect, looking almost transparent. In the stomach of as 
adult male Sheldrake sent from Cornwall I found a quantity of 
small shells, some fine sand, and a few fragments of Ulfo. By 
the 37tb most of the Ijcsser Black -backed Gulls had left for their 
breeding stationsi but many non-breeding birds still remained, as 
do also a large number of Curlews on the banks of our estuaries. 
On the 29th a tremendous gale occurred, causing great destruction 
everywhere amongst the young Books. 

On May 1st I heard the note of the Whimbrel ; and by the 
3rd of that month I observed several Swifts high in the air, 
hawking for insects as late as half-past seven in the evening. 
Visited the breeding places of the Herring Gulls at Wembnry on 
the ^th, and found several nests with eggs in them, but none with 
young ; and also remarked among the nesting birds a few which 
had not quite assumed their fully-adult dress, having some of the 
middle tail-feathers more or less freckled with brown. Many 
Cormorants and Shags, both in autumn and immature plumage, 
were to be seen on the rocks below, but no Peregrines nesting (as 
they had done for many previous years) on the cliffs. A farmer, 
who had killed a great many, told me that be always shot them 
when possible, as he and others in the neighbourhood could not 
afford to lose the pigeons and poultry which they killed. The 
bills of two Kingfishers examined were covered with earth, as if 
they had been excavating the river's bank instead of appropriating 
the hole of a Water Rat. On the J9th a Grey Plover in nearly 
full summer dress was brought to one of our birdstuffer's, and I 
found in its stomach a small crab. This bird is rarely found with 
UB so late in spring. A female Kestrel which I examined was in 
somewhat remarkable plumage, having the appearance of being 
stained or washed with saffron -yellow. Strange to say, it had 
appiirently been feeding on fish, judging from the quantity of 
scales I found in its stomach, which, indeed, smelt as strong as 
that of any sea-bird. The Curlew has been found breeding on 
Dartmoor, and eggs were taken during this month. A friend of 
mine— Mr. James, of Pl)Tnouth— informed me that when fishing 
in the Dee a short time previously he had witnessed an interesting 
episode. On looking up the river he observed what appeared like 
a bird with four wings flying towards him. On its nearer 
approach he saw that it was a Sparrowhawk which had clutched 
a Common Sandpiper, and both bii-ds using their wings at the 
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same time produced the strauge effect. Startled by his presence, 
the hawk on seeing him dropped the sandpiper, which, instantly 
recovering itself, turned and made the best of its way up stream 
again, closely followed by the hawk. The latter making a sudden 
dash, down went the sandpiper under water like a stone, leaving 
the disappointed hawk quite bewildered. After flying round two 
or three times it went straight off, when the sandpiper rose to 
the surface a long way abovOi under the opposite bank. 

Whimbrels were not so plentiful as usual in this locality, 
although I saw some flying up the river as late as the lOth 
of June. 

On July 26th Black-headed Gulls, young and old, were 
seen in the harbour, the earliest return from their breeding 
places I ever remember; and on the 28th I observed several 
Common Sandpipers on the coast, on their return after nesting 
on the moors. 

The last Swifts were noticed on August 1 1th. On the Slst 
I visited the River Tamar, and was pleased to see so many Herons, 
Curlews, Dunlins, and Black-headed Gulls thus early on the 
mud-flats. The following day I remarked several Dippers and 
Grey Wagtails on stones and boulders in the River Plym, and 
found Yellow Wagtails very numerous in the fields and meadows 
near the town, Oystercatchers also were plentiful. On the 30th 
I watched a flock of thirteen on the " West Mud " banks of the 
Tamar. 

On September 1st I saw a very beautiful White Wagtail 
{Motacilia alba); the dorsal plumage was very light, and of the 
purest grey I ever remember to have seen in a bird of this 
species. On the 16th I took a trip to Brent, and passing the 
mud-flats of the Laira found them alive with old and young 
Herring Gulls, and a good sprinkling of Herons and other 
Waders. On the River Avon, at Brent, too, Dippers and Grey 
Wagtails were numerous. Many Kingfishers, I am sorry to say, 
found their way about this date to the birdstuffer's, chiefly young 
birds of the year. A Water Rail was captured, which had but 
one wing, and yet was in capital condition. A rudiment of the 
bone of the missing wing was discernible close to the body, but 
so smooth and rounded had it become, that if ever the bird had 
possessed the wing at all it must have been a considerable time 
before its capture. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NATAL. 
By Majobb E. A. Bdtlbr 4kd H, W. Fbildrh and Caw. 8. G. Rkid. 

ADDENDA BT OORBIGEKDA. 

The following notes are eupplementary to thoBe which have 
already appeared in ' The Zoologist" under the above heading: — 

CircuB maerurua (Gin.), Pallid Harrier. — This species, alluded 
to under the head of Circus pygargus (L), at p. 168, as being 
commoner than the last-named, was frequently observed by us, 
and may fairly be recorded in our list, though not actually 
obtained. 

Aquila pennata, Booted Eagle. — A specimen of this little 
Eagle, not included in our original list, was brought home recently 
by Feilden, He obtained it near Newcastle in November, 1881. 
It is apparently of very rare occurrence in Natal ; in fact, we are 
not aware that it has previously been noted from that colony. 

Ckaradriua asiaticvs, Pall.^ Feilden brought home another 
specimen of this Plover, obtained by him at Bennett's Drift Camp, 
near Newcastle, towards the end of November. He describes the 
species as numerous at that time, in small bands of three to five 
or six, feeding on the bare places on the "veldt," near the camp, 
in company with the Pratincoles. 

Ettiplectes oryx (L.), Red Fink. — At p. 397, the size of the egg 
of this bird should be '7 in. x ■56 in. 

Vidua principalis (L.), Dominican Widow-bird. — Owing to an 
unfortunate oversight, the notice of this bird appears twice, on 
pp. 297 and 299. The first of these should be erased altogether. 

Falco biarmictis, Temm., South African Lanner. — At p. 170, 
in the sentence commencing " Butler noticed a Lanner," &c,, read 
" Bntler noticed this Lanner," ifec. 
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South-African EaglI': Owl in Ihelakd.-Ih 'The Zoologist' for 
1881 tpp. 36^, 308| I described an Owl from the collectioQ of Dr. Burkitt, 
of Waterford, which I then believed to be the Virgioian Honied Owl. 
I have since received a letter from my friend Mr. More, Curator of the 
Natural History Museum, Dublin, giving the result of his esaminatiou of 
this bird, which Dr. Burkitt, at my request, had lent bim for the purpose. 
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Mr. More writes : — " I have carefully examined Dr. Burkitt's laige Owl, 
and I find that it is an African speciee, vis. the Spotted Eagle Owl, Bubo 
laaeulona, Vieill., a bird which Mr. Layard desonbea as 'the commonest 
Owl in Soath Africa,' and Mr. Sharpe, in the Britiah Museum Catalogue 
of Birds, gives for its range ' The whole of South Africa, as high as the 
Zambesi on the east coast arid to Benguela on the wesL' To make quite 
sure of the name, I Istely took the bird with me to the British Museum, 
and, with the kind BSoistaiice of my friend Mr. Sharpe, compared it 
with African specimens, so that do doubt can remain as to its com'ct 
identi6cation. I hope you will be able to obtain from Dr. Burkitt the full 
particulars of its capture and history." Having returned the bird to 
Dr. Burkitt, with a request for some information concerning its capture, 
he wrote to me as follows : — " This Owl lay almost unnoticed, and conse- 
quently unrecorded, for several years in my collection of native birde, as 
you are aware, until brought to light by yourself; for happening, at the 
time it came into my possession, unfortunately, to be very fully occupied 
with other matters, and not being aware of its rarity, I took but scant 
notice of this bird, merely inserting the locality of capture, the name of 
donor, now several years dead, skinning, preserving, mouoting, and placing 
it amongst my Irish birds, as you discovered it. This bird, when preecnted ' 
to me by the late John Dobbyn, Esq., of Woodlands, Co. Waterford, 37th 
January, 1861, was apparently some days dead, and struck me at the time 
as having been a good deal bandied, but was brought to me in the flesh, 
and skinned, mounted, &c., by my own hands. Mr. Dobbyn informed me 
that he had shot it in Bellake plantations (since nearly all cut down) in 
the vicinity of Wood-town, Co. Waterford." We are thus indebted to 
Dr. Burkitt {who has collected and stuffed native birds in Waterford for 
over fifty years) for the addition to the British fauna of three species, 
the Spotted Eagle Owl, the Hawk Owl, and the Gold-vented Thrush. 
The two last-named, having come to the knowledge of Yarrell, found a 
place ill his 'History of British Birds,' while the first-named, with the 
same claims to recognition, has until now remained unnoticed. That a 
straggler from so distant a region should visit Ireland is not more strange 
than the occurrence, in 1838, of the Gold-vented Thrush, another African 
species, which Dr. Burkitt also obtained in the Hesh in Waterford, both 
these birds having, singularly enough, occurred in the month of January. 
Dr. Burkitt's label, affixed to the Owl in 1862, is as follows :—" Stric 
Bubo? Linn.— a nondescript, or is it Eagle Owl?— shot near Bell Lake, 
Co. Waterford, Jan. 1851. Presented by John Dobbyn, Esq., of Wood- 
lands. Marked this Owl formerly as AtrtxCTMfa, or Hawk Owl. R. 8,1883." 
An entry in Dr. Burkitt's journal, made in 1861, is to the same effect. 
I may remark that Mr. John Dobbyn, who shot this Owl, was Dr. Burkitt's 
brother-in-law. — Richard J. Usshkb (Cappagh, Co. Waterford). 
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The Black-winged or Japanned Pkafowi.. — The queedon whether 
the so-called Pavo nigripennu is diatiDct from Pavo erutatui, or merdj a 
variet; of that species (for some time a moot point amongst omitbobgists), 
seems to me to have been pretty well settled by a pair of ordinary Peafowl 
which bred here in the year 1880. These were both common Peafowl, 
Pavo criatattu, showing no variation in any way ; but out of a brood of 
three, which the; hatched in the summer of 1880, one died, or got killed 
somehow ; the two othera. one a male and the other a female, lived and an 
still living. Both these birds have all the characterietics of the so-called 
Pavo niffriptnnii, the male bird having the dark wings and thiglia which 
distinguish Pavo niffripennit from Pavo cristalut, and the hen the white, or 
nearly white, plumage of the hen of Pavo nuiripermU. Messrs. Hume and 
Mamball, in their ' Birds of India ' (vol. i., p. 8U), allude to this subject as 
follows : — " Dr. King showed me a skin of a white specimen (female) that 
had been shot in the wilds of Eastern Diin, which precisely resembled the 
bird that Mr. Elliot gives as the female of another variety commonly known 
as the Japanned Peacock, Pavo niffripeimii, Sclater. This latter variety 
has never been met with except in captivity. In P. nigripennU the whole 
of the scapulars and wing-coverts (which in the common Peacock are 
cream-colour with blackish markings) are black with narrow green edgings, 
which towards the carpal joint become bluish : the metallic-green of the 
back is of a more golden tint, and the thighs are black instead of being pale 
drab, as in Pavo emtoiiu. Some people maintain that this is a distinct 
species, of which the habitat is yet unknown ; others consider it merely a 
variety which has arisen in captivity in Europe." That Pooo nigrip»nni* 
is only a variety I think there can be no doubt, but whether il is a variety 
that arises only in capdvily in Europe seems to me much more questionable ; 
in fact, the white hen mentioned by Messrs. Hume and Marshall in the 
above quotation seems to show that wild birds occasionally sport in the same 
way as those in domestication. If this is so it might partially account for 
the difficulty of fixing a locality for Pavo nigripennU, which seems to have 
been felt by Messrs. Salvin and Sclater, the editors of the ' Ibis,' for in the 
volume for 1878, p. 386, in an editorial note, they say, " We may even hope 
to ascertain before long the locality of Pavo nign]>ennit, a bird found in 
many of our farmyards, but of which the original tedet is a problem yet 
unsolved." Mr, Sclater, however, seems to think he has solved the problem, 
for in bis ' List of Veriebrated Animals now or lately living in the Gardens 
of the Zoological Society,' edition of 1879, he fineB Cochin China as the 
habitat of Pavo nigripennU. It certainly seems to me, however, that if in 
domestication Pavo nigripetmU appears as only a variety of Pavo crUtatua, 
and a pair, male and female, may, as in the case of my birds, be the 
produce of a pair of common Peafowl, and of the same brood, that Pavo 
nlgripennis may suddenly crop up anywhere throughout the whole geogra- 
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pbical range of Pavo cristatia ; and within these limits no exact locality 
could be fixed, even if it were desirable, which it does Dot appear b> be, for 
if the so-called Japanned or Black-winged Peacock is only a variety, 
Mr. Sclater'a name would becoms a synonym of Pavo crUUUut, or at most 
it could only be apoken of, whether wild or domeaticated, aa Pavo crUtattu 
Tar. niffripennit. I may add that the female of my Pavo TtigripentiU 
batched a small brood this year, but, owing no doubt to the very damp 
summer, only one is now alive; this onesbows no difference whatever to the 
young of the same age of Pavo erittaltu, although the mother did so 'even 
at a much earlier age, in fact almost from the down ; which of the two 
males — tbe common or the Bkck-winged Peacock — is the father of the 
present young one, I am unable to say. I have trespassed considerably, I 
am afraid, on your space, but this production of a pair of Black-winged 
Peafowl from a pair of Common Peafowl seems to me worthy of mention, 
and I should have sent you a note of it before, only I waited till the male 
bird had developed his fully adult plumage, which he only did (especially his 
train) aft«r this last moult. — Cecil Smith (Bishop's Lydeard, Taunton). 

[In reply to these observations, Mr. Sclater remarks: — "I have now 
reason to believe that the supposed locality of the Black-winged Pea-fowl 
(Cochin China), given in the 'List of Animals in the Zoological Society's 
Gardens,' was based upon incorrect or at all events uncertain information. 
Yet, in apite of the new evidence afforded by Mr, Cecil Smith, I am still of 
opinion that Pavo nigrtpennU does occur toinewhere in a wild state, and that 
its true jiatria will yet l>e discovered." — Ed.] 

OsPREi NEAE WoRTHiNO.— On October 20th an Osprey was shot on 
the sea-beach in the pariah of Ferring, near Worthing. As I happened to 
be driving through the village, the bird was shown to me, and T bought it 
of the lad who had just brought it up from the coast. It appears to be au 
adult male. Weight, 4 lbs. ; length. 23| in. ; expaDse of wings, about 
6 ft. 8 in. — Sextus Vernon Clabk (Angmering). 

CouuoN CiEAKB IN Lincolnshire. — An immatiu'e specimen of the 
Common Crane, Qnucinerea, was shot at Herringhill, near Spalding, on 
the 95tb of October last. It is a bird of tbe year, and was seen about the 
neighbourhood several days before it was killed. — A. Thouson. 

PoMATOKHiHE Skua IK SossEX. — A jouHg male Pomatorhine Skua 
was shot on the Hoods over Pevensey Level, on the 10th November, by 
Mr Marshall, of Newbridge, who has kindly presented it to me. — 
H. NicHOLU (Hailsham). 

The Gadwall ih Radnorshire. — 1 am much obliged to Mr. H. N. 
Ridley for his remarks (p. 43 1 ) on the occurrence of this bird at Llandilo, 
Abeidw, Radnorshire. I know the locality well, and tbe little Bock he saw 
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maj possibly hsve come from the large pool referred to, this being carefully 
preserved aod only occasionally iihot over. A friend of mine who shoots 
round this pool every year tells me that the Tufted Ducb, Scaup, and 
Pochard are plentiful on it from the end of October to the beginning of 
February; but he has never yet meiiljuiied the Gadwall, aud I have there- 
fore come to the conclusion that the small flock seen by Mr. Ridley were 
accidental visitors, possibly settling there as a resting-place in their Bight 
up the Wye. the hill here being high above the river, and the small pool 
alluded to being so very limited in extant, without cover of any kind, that 
DO water-bird would be in the habit of resorting to it. Still the fact of 
their being there at all is most interesting. In my list of the " Birds of 
Breconshire," as it is the first yet published in this county, 1 have been 
particularly careful not to insert the names of any birds except those which 
have actually occurred in the county, or on its borders, and I have never 
even heard of the Gadwall here. I think, however, that its occurrence 
within half a mile of the edge of our county will justify my inserting it. 
As to the Hawfinch, I thiuk there can Ive no question as to its extreme 
rarity here. During a residence of eighteen years 1 have never seen it, and 
its large size and bold bearing renders it so conspicuous that it would be 
almost impossible to overlook it. Brecon, however, is much colder and 
much less wooded than the adjoining county of Hereford, and in places 
very much cut off from the same by the Black Mountains.— E. Caubridoe 
Phillips (The Elms, Brecon). 

Greai'br Shearwater in Lincolnshire. — A specimen of the Greater 
Shearwater, Puffinus nuyor, was captured near Spalding, and forwarded to 
the Gardens of the Zoological Society of London, where it may now be seen 
in the Eastern Aviary. — A. Tuovson. 

[Since this note was in type the bird has died.— Ed.] 

Obfret in Leicestershire. — On October 13th the keeper at Sad- 
dington Reservoir noticed a large hawk circling and hovering over the pool, 
every now and then making a rapid stoop towards the water. He was near 
enough to the bird to notice its colour and markings, and on descnbiug it 
to me I had no difficulty in recognising it as an Osprey. The same bird 
apparently has been seen since, as the following note by my friend the Rev. 
A. Matthews will show. Gumley is only half a mile distant from Saddingtoo 
Reservoir. Mr. Matthews writes :— " On the aSnd October, at it p.m., a 
fine Osprey pas^sed over the garden at Gumley, at a height of from thirty 
to forty yards, flying N.W. The bird was in full adult plumage and id fine 
condition, and vras probably, from its large size, a female. I may also add 
that ft bird, supposed to be an Osprey, was observed, on October 18tb, soaring 
in circles at a great elevation over the wood aud pool at Gumley, both of 
which join our garden." — Tboius Maoaulai (Kibworth). 
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Ebkat*.— The followiDg errata occur in Mr. Cocks' notes from Spitz- 
bei^en :— p. 323, line 11, fiyr ten rtad one ; p. 830, line 18, deU ; after 
' boat,' and next line Jor shot rtad shoot ; p. 331, nine lines Trom foot, /or 
He read We ; p. 379, two lines above rtote,/or way to the read waj b; the ; 
p. 388, line IS./orThe aun set straight warf The sun set to-night ; p 417 
seven liaea from bottom, for Scynnu* read Scymnui. 

Natterjack at Aldbburoh. — I do not know whether the Natter- 
Jack, Bufo eedamita, is usually partial to the coast; but I found examples 
in August ladt, in warm sunshine, quite close to the beach at Aldeburgh. — 
H. A. Macphkiison (Oxford). 

Cheufsk Dkoeerii, C. Koeh, a Speciss kbw to Britain. — Whilst 
collecting shells and mineralogical specimens on the promontory at North 
Berwick, Scotland, on September 13th, I procured three specimens of the 
above-named Pseudoscorpion. Their proximity to the sea was such that at 
high tide the spray waa constantly thrown upon the cracked igneous rock 
which aheltiired them, and which in stormy weather, and during neap and 
spring tides, is submerged ; though I doubt not the Chelifers and many 
other minute terrestrial forms located in the innumerable cracks and 
crevices of these rocka will be dry, owing to the difGcnlty of displacement 
of air by water from such narrow Assures as they lodge in. Associated 
with them in the loose earth that sparingly filled the crevices were Podura 
and larval Onisci. I kept the Chelifers alive for above a week. Whilst 
seeking food they ran backwards and forwards with equal celerity, carrying 
the maxillary palpi or ohel« (hence the name) elevated about one-third 
above the head ; the dactylopodite and propodite held apart. They seized 
almost everything they came near, especially each other's chelffi. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature noticed was the quick and indiscriminate use 
of botli nipping organs in conveying food to the mouth. The position, 
elevation, sensitiveness, of the cheln betokened a character homologous to 
antennffi. On submitting the specimens to the Rev. 0. P. Cambridge, who 
is collecting material for a monograph on Britiah specimens of this group, — 
and in which vrill be given figures and descriptions of this new addition to 
our fauna, — I learned they were Ckeliftr Dtgterii, 0, Eoch. — Hbkbi 
Crowthkr (Beeston Hill, Leedsl. 



Death or Profbssor Rbenhabut. — We r^ret to have to announce 
the death, at the age of eixty-six years, of Prof. Reinhardt, Inspector of the 
Zoological Museum of the University of Copenhagen. His name is of 
course well known to English omitholt^ts through hia papers iD ' The 
Ibis' and the 'Proceedings of the Zoological Society,' but hia moat im- 
portant coQtributiouB to Zoology are to be found in the scientific periodicals 
of Copenhagen. . . 
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Dhath of Dr. Crisp. — The death is Hbo aunouDced of Dr. Crisp at his 
residence io Chelsea. The deceased geutlenian was born at Kendlesham, 
ia SuBblk, in 1806. He studied for the medical profession at St. Thomas's 
Hospital and Paris, and has beea a great contributor to medical lil«rature. 
He was a Fellow of the Medical Society of London, a Member of the Royal 
CoUf^e of Surgeons, and a Doctor of Medicine of St. Andrew's. At one 
time be was a frequent contributor to the ' Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society,' wherein will be found numerous original papeis from his pen. 



PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

LiNNEAH Society of London. 

November a. 1883.— Sir J. Lubbook, BarL. M.P., F.R.S., President, 
in the chair 

Prof. J. 0. Ewart, Mr. G. Fry, and Lord Waleingham were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. A. P. W. Thomas drew attention to a series of specimene under 
the microscope and diagrams, illustratlTe of the life-history of the liver-fluke 
{Fateiola hepatica). His experiments showed that the embryos of the fluke, 
as free Cercarits, burrow into and develop within the body of Limnau* 
tnmeatului, and thereafter pass with the herbage into the stomach and 
ultimately liver of the sheep. Salt added to the sheep's diet is found to act 
aa a prophylactic. 

Mr. F. Crisp exhibited specimens sent hy Drs. Loew and Bokormy, of 
Munich, illustrating the discovery they cltum to have made of a specific 
chemical difference between living and dead protoplasm, viz., the power of 
the living organism to reduce silver salts in a very dilute alkaline solution. 
' Thus, for instance, living Spirogyra placed in the solution reduces the 
silver salt and converts the contents of tbe cell inb> a black opaque mass, 
while il' firat killed, no auch action takes place, but the spiral arrangement 
of the chlorophyll threads remains perfectly distinct. 

Prof. £. Ray Lankesl«r exhibited and made remarks on a fine series of 
marine ol^ects dredged by bim last summer in the Fjords of Norway, the 
Corals and Sponges being particularly interesting. Of these may he 
mentioned a branch of Paragorgia arborea, three feet across ; specimeiis of 
the same in spirit, as also of Lophohelia proUfera, Ainpkihtlia ratnea. Sty- 
Uuler norveyicva, Primnoa Upadifera, and PaTamuricia ramoia, both dried 
and also with the polyps preserved in spirits. The collection also included 
some very la^e new forms of Foraminifera, specimens of Rhizocrintu 
lajotauu, of the aberrant Molluaca Neomenia and ChaUiderma, and of 
RhabdopUura nomumi, besides a large series of Sponges and Asteroidea. 

Dr. F. Day showed examples of Trout, namely, of tbe American Brook 
Trout, reared in an Aquarium, another reared at Uowiestown, near Stirling, 
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and a hybrid between the American and Common Trout, these being in 
illustration of his paper " On Variation in Form and Hybridism in Satmo 
fontinalU." 

Sir John Lubbock then read his tenth communication " On the Habita 
of Ants, Bees, and Wasps." Two Queen Ants have lived nith him since 
1874, therefore are eight jeaiB old, and the; laid eggs last summer. His 
oldest workers are seven years old. Dr. Hermann Miiller'e objections to 
the author's experiments od the colour sense of bece had been anticipated. 
The preference of beee for blue is strongly indicated by Miiller's own 
observations on flowers. Sir John also now records further experiments 
with reference to the power of hearing. Some bees were tmined to come to 
honey, which was placed on a musical box on the lawn close to a window. 
The musical box was kept going for several hours a day for a fortuight. It 
was then brought into the house, and placed out of sight, but at the open 
wiudow, and only about seven yards from where it had been before. The 
bees, however, did not Gud the honey, though when it was once shown 
them they came to it readily enough. Other experiments with a microphone 
were without results. Bees are popularly — and have been ever since the 
time of Aristotle — supposed to be influenced by clanging kettles, &a. 
Experienced apiarists are now disposed to doubt whether the noise has 
really any effect; bat Sir John suggests it as possible that the bees hear 
only the h^her overtones at the verge of or beyond our range of human 
hearing. He timed a bee and a wasp, for each of which he provided a store 
of honey, and he found that the wasp began earlier in the morning, at 
4 a.m., and worked on later in the evening, till 8 p.m. It might be that 
the wasps are less sensitive to cold. Moreover, though the bee's proboscis 
is admirably adapted to extract honey from tubular flowers, the wasp, on 
the other hand, appears able to swallow it more radidly. — J. Mdbie. 
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November 14, 1883.— Prof. W. H. Flower, LL.D., F.B.S., President, 
in the chair. 

The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to the 
Society's Menagerie during the months of June, July, August, September, 
and October, m83, and called attention to certain interesting accessions 
which had been received during that period. Amongst these were specially 
noted examples of the New Caledonian Parrakeet, Nympkicut uvaetuit, 
presented by Mr. E. L. Layard ; a Heloderra Lizard, Heloderma korridum, 
presented by Sir John Lubbock, Bart.; a pair of young River Hogs, Pota- 
mockarui africanw, presented by Mr. John Dunn and Col. Bowker; and 
an example of an apparently new species of Dog, supposed to hare been 
received from the Upper Amazons, and proposed to be called Canu microtu, 
obtained by purchase. 

;;,C.OOl^lC 
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A letter was read from Mr. B. L.Idjard respecting a spedmeii of Sckani- 
colapUOyuTa received by tbe firitieh Museum from the late Mr. Cuming. 

Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell exhibited some examples of Limnaat truitcaiultu, 
lately discovered to be the cbief host of tbe Utteb of the Sheep-fluke. 

Prof. Flower exhibited and made remarks upon the skull of a young 
Chimpanzee from Lado. io the Soudan, sent to him by Or. Emiu Bey, 
which exhibited the deformity called " Acrocephaly," associated with the 
premature closure of the fro n to-parietal structure. 

Mt. H. £. Dresset exhibited and made remarks on specimeus of 
MeUUophagut Boehmi, Reichenow, and Jdergut Dretteri, Shelley, whidi he 
showed to be identical. 

A communication was read from Mr. W. A. Forbes containing some 
supplementary notes od the anatomy of the Cbioese Water-deer, Hydro- 
potet itunnis. 

A commonication was read from the Rev. L. Baron, containing notes 
OD tbe habits of the Aye-Aye of Madagascar in its native state. 

Mr. G. E. Dobson read a paper on the natural position of the family 
IHpodidie, which he maintained to be with tbe Hystriuitie, and not, as 
generally supposed, with the Murine Eodents, and to be most nearly allied 
to tbe ChinchiUida. 

Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell read a paper on the genus Psolm, relating its 
literary history, and giving an enumeration of the described species. 
Attention was directed to the extensive distribution of P. Fabrieii, and to 
the variatious during growth. After tbe description of other known forms, 
two new species {P. Pervnii and P. avtbulata) were described : for the latter 
a new subgenus was suggested, and the genus itself was divided into three 
subgeneric groups. 

A second paper from Prof. Bell contained an account of a Crinoid from 
tbe Straits of Magellan, obtained by Dr. Coppinger during the voyage of 
H.M.S. ' Alert,' which was referred to a new variety of AnUdon Eschnckti 
of tbe Arctic Seas. 

Mr. W. H. Neale read some notes on the Natural Hbtory of Franz- 
Josef Land, as observed in I8B1-8S during the stay of the ' Eira' expeditiou 
in that land. 

Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys read the fifth part of his list of the Mollusca procured 
during the expeditions of H.M.S. ' Lightning' and ' Porcupine.' This part, 
which embraced tbe species from the Solenoeonokia to the Calyptrmda, 
comprised sixty-nine species, of which twenty-two were now for the first 
time described or figured. The geographical, hydrographical, and geological 
range of all these species was given, as in his former papers ; and the author 
especially noticed the points of agreement between tbe deep-water Mollusca 
from tbe American and European expeditions. — P. L. Solater, Secretary. 
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